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FOREWORD 


BY 


HON. W. J. PATTERSON, 


Premier of Saskatchewan 


The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan, fully appreciating the 
magnitude and importance of the task undertaken by the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government of Canada to inquire into Dominion-Provincial rela- 
tions, has devoted a great deal of thought and study to the preparation of its 
case, and in so doing has kept in mind certain fundamental facts and conditions. 


We appreciate that Canada is a vast country, covering approximately one- 
half of the continent of North America, with a population meagre in comparison 
with the extent of its territory. We further appreciate the fact that the Domin- 
ion is divided naturally into definite geographical areas with diversity of econ- 
omic interests. These diversities make it difficult for Federal policies to apply with 
equal benefit to all sections of the nation. 


This situation creates problems which require the highest degree of states- 
manship if a united Nation is to be developed and maintained. We realize that 
Confederation was established for the good of all Canada and that each Province 
must ke prepared to make its contribution to the common good. We feel, how- 
ever, that successful operation of a Federated Union must take into account the 
physical and economic conditions existent within its component parts and that 
there should be a sufficient flexibility in the relationship between Dominion and 
Province to equalize, as far as is practically possible, the local advantages which 
any Province enjoys or the natural handicaps under which it functions. In the 
preparation of its brief the Government of Saskatchewan has attempted to out- 
line its conception of Saskatchewan’s place in Confederation, the possibilities of 
the Province, and the handicaps which it suffers by reason of its location and 
the physical conditions which apply to its basic industry of agriculture. We be- 
lieve it essential that a United Canada should be maintained as a part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and are prepared to devote every effort to that 
end. 


We ask our fellow citizens in other provinces in Canada to study the case of 
our Province as presented in this brief, always having in mind this national ob- 
jective. We shall, on our part, give sympathetic consideration to the views of 
others. 


We welcome the Commission to Saskatchewan, and desire to express our 
appreciation to the Government of Canada for its appointment. We know that 
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the Commission will make an intensive study of the problems it is called upon to 
consider and feel assured that its findings and recommendations will form a 
basis for the removal of many of the inequalities which now exist within Confed- 
eration. 


Regina, 
November 1, 1937. 


Itt 


Pv ite Or INO TE 


BY THE 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF SASKATCHEWAN 


When the Government of Canada announced the appointment of the Royal 
Commission, to which this Brief is being submitted, the Government of. Sask- 
atchewan decided at once that the case of the Province should be presented 
and I was requested, in my capacity as Attorney General, to take charge of 
the preparation of a Brief. Of necessity, one in charge of a Department of 
Government in Saskatchewan has little time for detailed work, consequently it 
was impossible for me to do other than direct the general policy covered by the 
Brief, and the actual preparation had to be left to others. 


As a first step I consulted with Dr. W. C. Murray, then President of the 
University of Saskatchewan. I advised him that I would have to look largely 
to members of his staff to take charge of the actual preparation of the 
Brief, and I requested the services of Mr. F. C. Cronkite, K.C., Dean of the Col- 
lege of Law, and Professor G. E. Britnell, of the Department of Political 
Economy. I appreciate the fact that President Murray and the Board of 
Governors of the University readily acceded to my request, and at the outset 
I desire to thank them and acknowledge their assistance in this regard. I may 
say that I also had the privilege of discussing the whole matter of the sub- 
mission of the Brief with President Murray, and I appreciate his beneficial 
advice and assistance. 


Both Dean Cronkite and Professor Britnell have given virtually their 
whole time, since the announcement of the appointment of the Commission 
down to the present, to the preparing of this Brief, and I want to acknow- 
ledge publicly the very great assistance that they have been in the preparation 
thereof. 


Naturally, we had to look for assistance in innumerable places, in the 
gathering of the data included herein. In the preparation of various sections 
of the Brief, every Minister of the Government, and every Deputy Minister 
has been most helpful, and the same thing applies throughout the entire Pub- 
lic Service of the Province. One only appreciates the strength of the Civil 
Service of Saskatchewan when one is in contact, as I have been, with practically 
every branch of it, in connection with the preparation of this Brief. One can- 
not but appreciate how many excellent men and women are giving of their 
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talents to the service of this Province, and, in the general case, with salaries 
not commensurate with the services being rendered. 


It is rather difficult, and possibly unfair, to pick out individuals, but I 
think I would be remiss in this acknowledgement if I did not say that I feel 
a special debt of gratitude to Mr. S. P. Grosch, K. C., Chairman of the Local 
Government Board of Saskatchewan, Mr. A. Perring Taylor, C.A., Deputy Pro- 
vincial Treasurer, Mr. J. A. Taylor, C.A., Superintendent of Revenue, Mr. 
Thomas Lax, F.C.A., Provincial Auditor, Mr. Louis Jacobs, F.C.A., of the De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs, Mr. W. J. Hansen and Mr. Albert Simmons of 
the Department of Agriculture, and Mr. Samuel Quigg, K.C., of my own De- 
partment. 


I also want to acknowledge the help and assistance received from Mr. A. 
Hayworth, K.C., Counsel for the Saskatchewan Power Commission, Mr. A. S. 
Sibbald, K.C., in charge of the Voluntary Debt Adjustment scheme in effect in 
the Province, and Professor William Allen of the University of Saskatchewan. 


There are others who have also given willingly of their ability and service, 
and it may be that I have neglected to mention some of them, and, if I have 
done so, they may take it that it is merely the result of oversight. 


This matter does not concern the Commission, but, as this Brief will be 
a matter of public record, and will be referred to in the years to come, I 
think it only fitting and proper that there should be embodied herein some 
recognition of the splendid help given by all those who have been engaged in 
its preparation. 


T. C. DAVIS, 
Attorney General. 


A Submission by the Government of Saskatchewan to the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 


(Canada, 1937) 


PART I 
INTRODUCTORY 


The appointment of a Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial rela- 
tions has come at a period when it is evident to every thinking person in 
Canada that we do not live in a perfectly balanced federation. Stresses have 
been emphasized by the serious economic depression from which Canada is 
just emerging. In this province, in particular, as the result of a combination 
of depression and drought, coupled with certain national policies which cannot 
be regarded as other than oppressive, the financial burden of government has 
become well-nigh insupportable. 


The terms of reference contained in the Order in Council of August 14, 
1937, indicate that a very sweeping inquiry was intended. Therein one finds 
a wholesome recognition that there have been social developments since 1867 
and that these developments have involved the growth of governmental re- 
sponsibilities entailing expenditures of great magnitude. It may also be said 
of the terms of reference that although the question of governmental finance is 
set down as a matter for primary consideration, this consideration is to be 
on the basis of the public welfare. In this spirit the Government of Saskat- 
chewan will make a submission to the Commission, with the plea that the 
terms of reference may receive a liberal interpretation. For the first time 
there is presented the opportunity of an effective examination of the long-term 
economy of Canada and the provinces. For the first time there is presented an 
opportunity to examine the effect of national policies upon the economy of 
the western provinces. It will be most unfortunate for Canada as a whole 
if fundamental weaknesses in the economy of the western provinces, and in 
particular of Saskatchewan, are ignored in the belief that prosperity will be 
assured with a return of normal crop conditions. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


Remedial measures can be intelligently considered only if there is some 
agreement on fundamental concepts of political philosophy, some agreement as 
to a philosophy of life from which political action may develop. This does not 
mean that a dissertation on political philosophy is called for in this submission 
or that such dissertation would be of the slightest value to the Commission. 
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It is submitted, however, that certain considerations are of fundamental impor- 
tance and should be stated at this point. In making representations on behalf 
of the Province of Saskatchewan the following propositions, therefore, will be 
assumed to be true: 


1. That a federation must be regarded not merely as an historical cate- 
gory, but as a device for advancing the lives of the people living therein. 


2. That the activities and resources of government must be employed to 
ensure that no person shall lack the necessities of life. 


3. That insofar as it is recognized as sound political policy to provide 
social services, there is, in a union such as ours, where such commanding 
powers are given to the central authority, an obligation upon all Canada 
that such services shall be available to every person within the federa- 
tion. 


4. That inasmuch as the federation exists for the good of all, there is an 
obligation on the part of all Canada to see that all persons have a rea- 
sonable opportunity; and that this obligation becomes more definitely an 
obligation of the Central Government if policies of that government have 
operated to the disadvantage of any section. 


5. That for economy of administration and for appreciation of local needs 
many social services are better administered by locai authorities. 


These propositions are definitely adopted as a basis for this submission. 
Obviously they are not exhaustive and must be regarded as setting out merely 
a minimum of achievement in the way of political thought. In this connection 
for instance, it is not conceded that unanimity of thought must exist before 
proposition three becomes effective: a predominance of thought, in reasonable 
terms, should be sufficient. The disposition of revenues of the Central Gov- 
ernment in the direction of securing a fuller life ought not to be hampered by 
a minority view. Moreover it is certainly not suggested that the activities of 
government should stop short with securing a standard of living no higher 
than the subsistence level. 


The generalizations made above would seem to indicate an enlargement of 
the functions of the central government and without doubt a “centripetal 
tendency” has been exhibited in the history of most federations. But it must 
not be forgotten that the problem involves sectional differences—occupational, 
geographical, racial. With this thought in mind an attempt will be made to 
give a picture of the difficulties facing this province and to suggest certain 
readjustments in order to cope with them. It is hoped that these suggestions 
will appear as reasonable to all the provinces, working in co-operation for a 
united Canada. ; 


v 
OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT 


A brief examination of the events leading up to the British North America 
Act will be undertaken. Certain terms of this enactment together with the 
experience of the federated provinces will also be considered in an endeavour to 
discover significant factors from which principles may be derived. It is hoped 
that these principles may be used as guides in suggesting readjustments. 


It is then proposed to give an exact picture of the very serious financial 
position of the province, including the municipal institutions of the province. 
It will\be submitted that little can be done to correct this situation by means 
of effecting economies without impairing essential services, already greatly 
curtailed. A fairly detailed study of the tax structure of the province will 
then be undertaken and it will be submitted that the tax burden is already too 
heavy when consideration is given to capacity to pay. Certain incidental recom- 
mendations will be made touching the matter of taxation. 


All this will be a dark picture. It is then proposed to examine into the 
causes. The economy of the province will be studied. An attempt will be 
made to isolate the ravages of several years of drought and to indicate the 
fundamental long-term weaknesses of our economy. Certain particular dis- 
abilities such as the customs tariff and its burden upon the people of Sask- 
atchewan, high transportation costs, high interest rates and our lack of a 
proper highway system will be considered. 


Next will appear an examination of the social services presently rendered. 
A study of the inception and growth of these services will be offered to- 
gether with a statement of additional services of which the people of the 
province stand in imperative need. It will be shown that the economic well- 
being of the people of Saskatchewan, on a comparative basis, is not high. 


A brighter note will be introduced by showing that this province has made 
a considerable contribution to the economic life of Canada. It will likewise 
be shown that there is a reasonable prospect of such contributions in the 
future. 

Finally an analysis will be made of the foregoing in terms of rehabilitation, 
financial needs of the province and constitutional changes. This will be fol- 
lowed by certain recommendations, some of a general and some of a specific 
nature. 
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PART II 


Canada and the Provinces Under 


The British North America Act 


In the preamble to the British North America Act, 1867, it is recited that 
the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had expressed 
a desire to be federally united, and that “such a Union would conduce to the 
Welfare of the Provinces and promote the Interests of the British Empire.” 
The British Empire has become the British Commonwealth of Nations, a 
majority of the Provinces are dubious as to their present welfare, the British 
North America Act retains the terms of seventy years ago. It is not inappro- 
priate that brief mention be made of the origin and nature of our federation. 


In any country organized as a federation the essence of the political system 
is the distribution of powers as between the general authority and the state 
or provincial authorities. As a consequence, a consideration of the intentions 
of the Fathers of Confederation in arranging the allotment of powers is of no 
little interest. Inevitably involved in such a consideration is the intended divi- 
sion of public revenues by which the respective governments were to sustain the 
functions thus assigned to them. 


SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD AND THE QUEBEC RESOLUTIONS 


With the adoption of a series of resolutions by the Conference which 
convened at Quebec on October 10, 1864, the movement in the direction of 
a union of the provinces began to assume tangible form. The dominant 
figure in this movement was Sir John A. Macdonald and the political views 
of this great statesman throw considerable light on the form which the Union 
took. 


Between February 3rd and March 14th, 1865, the members of the legisla- 
ture of the United provinces of Upper and Lower Canada discussed fully the 
merits of the scheme of federation drawn up at the Quebec conference of 
the previous autumn. In advocating support of the resolutions Macdonald 
entered fully into the political aspects of the scheme and it is very evident 
that the proposals did not conform with his ideal. He felt that the ideal form 
of government would have been a legislative union with one Parliament 
supreme in every respect over the whole of the country as in Great Britain. 
Sectional and racial interests in Lower Canada and the Maritimes, however, 
would not contemplate such an arrangement, so a compromise was _ devised 
whereby provincial identities were preserved. 
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The attitude of Macdonald is expressed with some conciseness in_ the 
following extract from one of his speeches: 


“Now as regards the comparative advantages of a Legislative and a Fed- 
eral Union, I have never hesitated to state my own opinions. I have again 
and again stated in the House that, if practicable, I thought a Legislative 
Union would be preferable. I have always contended that if we could 
agree to have one government and one parliament, legislating for the 
whole of these people, it would be the best, the cheapest, the most vigor- 
ous and the strongest system of government we could adopt. But, on 
looking at the subject in the Conference . ... we found that such a 
system was impracticable .... Therefore, we were forced to the conclu- 
sion that we must abandon the idea of Union altogether, or devise a 
system of union in which the separate provincial organizations would be 
in some degree preserved.” (1) 


The desire that the provincial organizations should be preserved was car- 
ried into the provisions of ghe British North America Act. Judicial recog- 
nition of this principle has been. expressed in unequivocal terms. The language 
of Lord Watson, delivering the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in The Liquidators of The Maritime Bank v_ The _ Receiver- 
General of New Brunswick, (2) was explicit, 


“The object of the Act was neither to weld the provinces into one, nor 
to subordinate provincial governments to a central authority, but to create 
a federal government in which they should all be represented, entrusted 
with the exclusive administration of affairs in which they had a common 
interest, each province retaining its independence and autonomy.” 


It is important that the position of the provinces within the union be kept 
in mind. It is important to remember that this position was achieved despite 
the persuasive eloquence of Sir John A. Macdonald. The original provinces 
insisted, the preliminary conferences understood, the British North America 
Act declared, that the identity of the provinces should be preserved. It is 
submitted that the preservation of the identity of the provinces in a federa- 
tion, a federation which was to ‘“conduce to the welfare of the Provinces,” 
has an unmistakable meaning: both federal policies and arrangements among 
the provinces must be such that each province will be in a position to perform 
the duties assigned to it by the constitution. Otherwise the identity of the 
provinces as cultural units cannot be preserved. Moreover the welfare of the 
people in terms of opportunity must not be forgotten. The minimum for each 

“province has been expressed, rather aptly, as “a right to earn roughly the 


(1) P. 29 of Parliamentary Debates on the subject of the confederation of the British North 
American Provinces—3rd session, 8th Provincial Parliament of Canada. 
(2) (1892) A.C. 437 at 441. 
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Canadian standard of living within the boundaries of the province if reason- 
ably possible. No province can be expected to accept the position of a colony 
to be exploited, nor to accept, except in the last resort, the migration or 
transfer of its people to the other provinces.” (3) 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


The foregoing analysis characterizes the union of 1867 as a political event 
calculated to preserve the identity of the pre-existing provinces in some de- 
gree. But there is a danger that the notion of provincial autonomy may be 
pushed too far. We must also keep in mind that the British North America 
Act established a Federal State, likewise with a claim to autonomy, and that 
the machinery of government established under our constitution exists only as 
a means to the end of human advancement. As expressed by the _ present 
Prime Minister of Canada (4) “we should not lose sight of the fact that 
governments are only institutions created by men to serve human _ needs.” 
Consequently if human needs are not being served according to the spirit of 
the federation, inquiry should be made. And if a reasonable guarantee of™ 
correction is promised by a new distribution of powers and duties or by other 
constitutional alterations, there should be no hesitation. Local jealousies and 
a worship of traditional forms ought not to obscure the true purpose of the 
constitution. 


It is probable that constitutional adjustment has been retarded by a doc- 
trine described as the ‘compact theory” of confederation that has been put 
forward in certain provinces. According to this theory the original provinces 
entered into a “treaty’’ of union, and pushed to its conclusion the theory de- 
mands unanimity among the provinces as a prerequisite to amendment of the 
British North America Act. 


The theory is an extremely novel one and if any regard is to be had to 
accuracy in the definition of terms, it is completely unsupportable. For in- 
stance, it might be inquired as to the source of treaty making powers enjoyed 
by these pre-Confederation colonies. It might be asked whether Parliamentary 
ratification could be found as an historical fact in any of the colonies other 
than the Province of Canada. It might be asked further whether in the event 
of a desire on the part of Ontario or Quebec to give consent to a modification 
of the original pact, it would be necessary to reconstruct for the time being a 
pre-Confederation Province of Canada. Considerable doubt might also be 
entertained as to whether, with reference to any of the present provinces 
which entered confederation after 1867, a treaty doctrine could conceivably be 
applied. 


(3) V. W. Bladen, 1 Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 348 at 350. 
(4) Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1935, Record of Proceedings p. 9 
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It is submitted that neither as a matter of legal theory nor _ historical 
fact has the so-called compact theory any justification whatever. The whole 
matter was examined in a critical article by Professor Norman McL. Rogers 
a few years ago, (5) in which the almost completely imaginary nature of the 
so-called compact theory was disposed of. As a matter of fact, at least one of 
the original provinces has gone on record in opposition to this theory. In 
the submission of the Province of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on 
Economic Inquiry (Jones Commission) in 1934, the following words are to be 
found. (6) “It is a forced interpretation of historical facts to suggest that 
Nova Scotia was a voluntary party to any Federal agreement with the other 
provinces.” 


So far as the Province of Saskatchewan is concerned, it would be ridiculous 
in the extreme to contend that there was anything in the nature of a Sask- 
atchewan personality prior to the Act of the Parliament of Canada which 
created the province. The creation of this province came during the course 
of an intensive settlement policy on the part of the Canadian government, and 
.. the boundaries of the province were more or less arbitrary. The province was 
created as the result of a Federal Statute and one of the matters agitating 
parliamentarians at the time seems to have been how best the settlement 
policy in the west could be furthered. 


In a consideration of the necessity of amending the British North America 
Act, it must be kept in mind most distinctly that we are dealing with a 
Federation in which there is a Federal State as well as nine provinces. If 
we had to deal with merely a loose confederacy, there would be a good argu- 
ment in favour of unanimity of opinion; but we are not dealing with a 
confederacy but with a very definite type of federation in which very wide 
powers looking to the peace, order and good government of the people are 
given to the central government. 


In such circumstances the principle of unanimity of consent to constitu- 
tional amendment cannot be tolerated. The rule as to constitutional amend- 
ment as ultimately adopted will undoubtedly represent a compromise in rea- 
sonable terms, such, for instance, as the compromise in the United States of 
America where amendment to the Constitution may be obtained with the 
consent of three-fourths of the states. It may readily be admitted that the 
situation in Canada is very unsatisfactory at the present time. This in part 
is the result of historical accident. In 1867 at the date of the enactment of 
the British North America Act, the original provinces and the Dominion of 
Canada created by the Act, were all definitely regarded as colonies. Amend- 
ment to the Constitution could be thought of only in terms of an amendment 
of an Imperial Statute. It has only been within fairly recent years that Can- 


(5) 9 Canadian Bar Review 395, (1931) 
(6) At page 10 
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ada has emerged from the status of a colony. The Statute of Westminster, 
1931, regarded by many as our charter of self-government, provided by 
Section 4 that no Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom should be 
deemed to extend to a Dominion, unless expressly declared in that Act that 
that Dominion had requested and consented to the enactment in question. 
In the matter of constitutional amendment, the Statute of Westminster does 
little to clarify the situation, for while by Section 4 and other portions of the 
Act, it is made reasonably clear that legislation with reference to Canada 
shall be enacted by the Imperial Parliament, only at the instance of Canada, 
the question remains what shall be comprehended in the word “Canada?” It 
is submitted that in the final determination of this question, it cannot mean 
the unanimous consent of the Federal Government and the nine provincial 
governments. 


As to the necessity for amendment, it is submitted that such necessity 
exists, although it is not contended that such amendment need assume dra- 
matic proportions. It will be contended that the need for constitutional adjust- 
ment has resulted to some extent from errors in the British North America 
Act of 1867, but more largely as the result of changing concepts regarding 
functions of government. 


Few Canadian statesmen have been very explicit concerning their ideas of 
the functions of government. They have been more concerned with the busi- 
ness of governing. Consequently in what they did more often than in what 
they said, does one find the clues to changing ideas regarding the appropriate field 
of government activity. Provisions for external defence and for the maintenance of 
law and order internally were of course expected as functions of the government 
in Canada from the beginning. Sir John A. Macdonald felt that the development of 
a common system of jurisprudence for British North America was vital and that 
there should be the same protection for life and property and the same pen- 
alties for crime in all parts of the country. In addition, he looked forward to 
uniformity in the laws relative to property and civil rights, with the inevitable 
exception of Quebec. For the most part, however, as expressed by a contem- 
porary writer, “The prevailing idea was that the fewer functions surrendered 
by the individual to the government the better. John Stuart Mill was still 
the authority, and his ideas with regard to the limitation of government 
marked the general line of thought. While there were those who took a wider 
view of the functions of government and who anticipated the collectivist 
movement of the last quarter of the century, the echo of this was at that 
time scarcely heard in Canada. There was no thought that many of the ser- 
vices now rendered to the community by governments would become necessary. 
Consequently, the division of authority, both political and financial, in the 
British North America Act was based on a form of society and an idea of 
government which no longer exists.” (7) 


(7) W. A. Carrothers, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. I, p. 26. 
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The peculiar exigencies of a pioneer country, however, forced Canadian 
governments into fields of activity which many of the older countries did not 
touch until later, and the extraordinary needs of development apparently 
kept Canadian statesmen so busy governing, that they had little time or 
inclination to philosophize about it. In the Confederation Debates besides 
discussing the structure of government, the part of the new Federal Govern- 
ment in developing the country was considered. In this regard the heavy em- 
phasis was on the value of interprovincial free trade, land settlement, immi- 
gration, acquisition of the north-west, public works (mainly railways and 
canals) and nation-building in general. 


No useful purpose will be served by a detailed examination of the distri- 
bution of powers between the Dominion and the Provinces to be found 
mainly in Sections 91 and 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. These 
provisions are very well known to everyone. Two significant changes in 
political thought subsequent to 1867 should, however, be adverted to. 


The first has to do with fiscal policy and marks one of the earliest de- 
partures from the political thought of 1867. Great Britain had adopted Free 
Trade, involving purchase in the cheapest market and sale in the dearest as 
its principle. Canada never went that far, and although fiscal autonomy was 
asserted in 1859, for many years thereafter tariff was considered as for revenue 
only. However, with the depression following 1873, abrogation of reciprocity 
in 1866, the recent abolition of colonial preference in the British market and 
the high tariff policy of the Republican party in the United States, after vic- 
tory in the Civil War, the picture changed, and a protectionist movement was 
born. Thus by 1879 the idea of a protective tariff had taken hold of many 
Canadian statesmen and it has remained imbedded in varying degrees in 
Canadian politics ever since. 


Henceforth government policy in this regard became a matter of para- 
mount interest to the country’s private capitalists. One notable innovation has 
been that of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1897 by which the Imperial Preference 
was inaugurated. It will be submitted that the adoption cf a protectionist 
policy has had far reaching effects in the direction of making re-adjustments 
as between the Dominion and the Provinces absolutely imperative. For the 
Province of Saskatchewan in particular, where it is almost completely true to 
say that everything is bought in a protected market and everything is sold in 
a free market, the consequences of the protectionist policy have been more 
disastrous perhaps, than for any other political division of Canada. 


Another significant change which has occurred subsequent to Confedera- 
tion has gone deeply into our philosophy of life. Values today are estimated 
with reference to a social philosophy unknown and unimagined in 1867. It 
originated, perhaps, in the field of industry, and involved a desire to obtain 
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greater security for wage earners as the result of state intervention. With- 
in recent years this new social philosophy has taken rapid hold in Canada, 
and has extended into all fields of activity. It may be described as a. social 
philosophy which calls for a minimum of protection and a minimum stan- 
dard of living for everyone, particularly for the aged, the afflicted and the 
unfortunate, through a policy of state intervention. It has called for tangible 
contribution to the life of many people in such forms as old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowances and additional educational facilities. It is submitted that 
this social philosophy is not a passing fad, but that on the contrary, the ten- 
dency will be more pronounced in the years to come. The development of 
this social philosophy has had a marked effect in the matter of Dominion- 
Provincial relations, since under the distribution of powers to be found in the 
British North America Act, the constitutional obligations to supply these ser- 
vices has rested largely upon the provinces. On the other hand, many efforts 
of the Dominion Parliament to cope with the situation in a national way have 
been defeated by the courts on the reasoning that such action constituted an 
interference with property and civil rights in the provinces, a matter assigned 
exclusively to the provinces by head 13, Section 92 of the British North 
America Act. (8) 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS — SUBSIDIES 


The history and details of payments from the Federal Treasury for the 
support of government services in the provinces has been so excellently por- 
trayed in a recently published work (9) that only brief reference need be made 
to this question here. 


It is submitted that the Confederation Debates indicate clearly that the 
contributions to be made from the Federal Treasury to the different provinces 
was measured by anticipated fiscal needs. It may be observed that under the 
Act of Union then proposed, the revenue to be derived from customs was 
to go to the Central Government. In the field of taxation, the provinces were 
to be limited to direct taxation within the province and certain types of lic- 
enses in order to the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. It was early 
recognized that these sources of revenue, together with the territorial re- 
venues remaining to the Provinces, would be entirely inadequate to secure 
balanced budgets. Accordingly it is almost certain that the scheme for Con- 
federation would have broken down had not arrangements been made for 
direct contributions to the provinces from the Federal Treasury. In this con- 
nection the words of Hon. A. T. Galt are significant: (10) ‘ I now propose, 
Sir, to refer to the means which will be at the disposal of the several local 


(8) See eg. The Employment and Social Insurance Reference (1937) A.C. 355. 
(9) J. A. Maxwell—Federal Subsidies to the Provincial Governments in Canada, 
(10) Confederation Debates (Supra) page 67. 
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governments to enable them to administer the various matters of public policy 
which it is proposed to entrust to them, and it is evident that unless ample 
provision is made in the arrangements, great danger will arise that the mach- 
inery whereby the local wants of the people are intended to be met will 
speedily become impaired, causing complaint on the part of the inhabitants of 
the respective localities and involving considerable danger to the whole 
machinery of government.” 


The scheme as worked out and as incorporated into the British North 
America Act, provided for assistance from the Dominion to the provinces in 
four forms: 


(a) The Debt Allowances. The Dominion of Canada was to assume the 
debts and liabilities of each province existing at the Union, but in order that 
such assumption should not be inequitable as among the provinces, the debt 
assumption took the form of a debt allowance of approximately $25 per 
capita to each of the provinces. 


(b) The per capita Subsidies. The Dominion was to pay each province an 
annual grant-in-aid equal to 80c per head of population as established by the 
census of 1861. For Nova Scotia and New Brunswick it was provided in ad- 
dition that this grant was to be readjusted according to the population deter- 
mined by each decennial census until such population should reach, in each 
case, 400,000 on which basis the grant was to be permanently made _ there- 
after. 


(c) Grants for the Support of Government. These were special annual 
subsidies to sustain the machinery of provincial governments, rather arbi- 
trarily fixed as follows: 


Ontarians 64 e ae th: oa ee ee $80,000. 
Quebee gas eet 1 ers eee eee ee 70,000. 
INOVAR SCOUTS pak iS aah aie gem ae 60,000. 
New Brunswick's: cto. 0) ees oe 50,000 


It may be observed that on a per capita basis, this allotment favoured the 
Maritimes. 


(d) Special Grants. The only special grant provided for in the British 
North America Act was one for $63,000 per annum for ten years from the 
Union which was to be paid to New Brunswick only, to relieve her present 
financial difficulties. It is interesting to note that the only justification for 
this special grant to New Brunswick was on the basis of fiscal need of 
that province. 


In the case of the Better Terms granted to Nova Scotia in 1869, the 
financial terms surrounding the admission of Manitoba in 1870, British Col- 
umbia in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 1873 and Alberta and Saskatchewan 
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in 1905, it is very evident that the actual basis employed in fixing the amount of 
subsidies was fiscal need. Very frequently, however, fiscal need masqueraded 
under the name of equality or even under a fiction as for example in the 
estimate of the population of British Columbia in 1871. The same may be said 
of the minor readjustments which have taken place between the Dominion 
and the various provinces throughout the years, as likewise of the general re- 
vision of subsidies in 1907 which resulted in an amendment to the British North 
America Act by the Imperial Parliament. (11) 


That the original arrangement with reference to financial support for the 
provinces from the Dominion was based on the fiscal need of the various 
provinces, has been recognized frequently. In this connection Dr. R. A. 
MacKay, Professor of Political Science in Dalhousie University, has written as 
follows: “It thus seems clear that fiscal need was the paramount considera- 
tion behind the subsidies provided in the British North America Act 1867 and 
that the principle of equality of treatment as between the provinces and the 
question of the adequacy of financial return for lost taxing powers had to 
give way to fiscal need.” (12) In the same connection, Dr. J. W. Dafoe in 
reviewing Maxwell’s work, referred to above, has this to say: (13) “The shifts 
and expedients to which the Dominion Government resorted to hide from itself 
and the Canadian people the fact that it was paying out money to _ these 
provinces to meet inexorable fiscal needs, and to make a pretence that it was 
merely adjusting inconsistencies and oversights in the original set-up, makes a 
story which does not put Canadian politicians of those days in a favourable 
light. There was, however, more justification for their course than appears in 
Mr. Maxwell’s interesting pages.” The difficulties encountered by the various 
provinces in performing their obligations with the revenues available to them 
has been accentuated by the judicial interpretation placed upon certain portions 
of Sections 92 of the British North America Act. For example, head 2 of that 
Section, namely “direct taxation within the province in order to the raising 
of a revenue for provincial purposes” has received a very limited interpre- 
tation by the Courts. Whereas it seems probable that the intention of Parlia- 
ment was merely to guard against an interference with customs and excise on 
the part of the provinces, the courts have given a very restricted interpreta- 
tion, especially to the word “direct,” which has seriously interfered with var- 
ious attempts by the province to enlarge their revenues through taxation. (14) 


It is not deemed essential that there should be included in this submission 
an analysis of the subsidies being presently paid to the various provinces, nor 
that a statement of the same should be included herein. In our opinion, the 


(11) 7 Edward VII Cap. 11 (Imp.) 


(12) Appendices: Province of Nova Scotia Royal Commission Provincial Economic Inquiry 
(1934) p. 24. 


(13) Vol. XVIII. The Canadian Historical Review p. 327. 
(14) See eg. Provincial Treasurer of Alberta vs. Kerr, (1933) A.C. 710. 
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problem of financial adjustment cannot be settled on any principle of equality 
among the provinces in the sense that the term equality has been used in the 
past. For one thing, equality becomes an entirely useless word when the fact is 
that certain national policies have been in operation for many years which 
have operated in the direction of a disastrous inequality for a majority of the 
provinces. Moreover, as will be explained below, the basis on which the pay- 
ment of subsidies to the provinces has been calculated has been most faulty. 
The past can give us little guide except to indicate certain errors that must 
be avoided. Financial arrangements must be calculated on an entirely different 
basis, having in view the experience of the past, the needs of the present, and 
the probable future. Having in mind also certain fundamental notions with re- 
ference to the character of the Federation and with reference to the philosophy 
of life within that Federation which have been postulated above and which will 
be elaborated in the following pages. 


SUBSIDIES—UNSOUND BASIS OF ALLOTMENT 


It has been noted above that under the terms of the British North America 
Act a large portion of the payment made from the Federal Treasury to each pro- 
vince was to be based on the population of that province. This method of 
allocation was continued in the revision of 1907, and to some extent the method 
became more pronounced. The revision of 1907 was concerned with two por- 
tions of the subsidy: (a) The Grants in support of Government. These grants 
were definitely placed on a sliding scale. Six categories were provided for, 
ranging from a yearly grant of $100,000 to a province having a population of 
under 150,000, to a yearly grant of $240,000 to a province with a population 
exceeding 1,500,000. (b) The grant based on population. This was fixed at 
eighty cents per head on the population of any province not exceeding 2,500,- 
000, and at the rate of sixty cents per head on the portion of the population in 
excess of 2,500,000. Other elements of the subsidy payments, including special 
grants allotted to various provinces from time to time were left unchanged. A 
special grant for British Columbia was provided by this revision. No good pur- 
pose would be served by attempting a comparative study of the subsidies paid 
to the several provinces. There are so many variables in the sectional economy 
of Canada that any principle of comparative mathematical equality would be ex- 
tremely misleading. As a matter of record it may be stated that the Dominion 
subsidies received by the Province of Saskatchewan on the basis of present 
population are as follows: 


SUPpPOrt of Government 2c $220,000.00 
On Cpopwlation = aes ee oe ae 744,708.80 
Débt-allowaces mabe set oe ee oe 405,375.00 
Invheusotelands see ee fate 2 ea lace 750,000.00 


Total vou 2. cele pee gh ee ae 2,120,083.80 
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In the case of the original arrangements concerning subsidies, and in the 
case of revisions of those arrangements there has been a consistent attempt 
to treat the result arrived at as a finality. With reference to the whole sub- 
sidy question, as a device for enabling the provinces to function in the federa- 
tion, several observations are submitted. 


(a) The attempt to establish a rigid scheme of payments was unfortun- 
ate. In a federation in which the provinces are unequally affected by national 
policies and in which there are so many variable factors in a changing social 
life, the attempt was bound to fail. The numerous revisions, numerous grants 
_of better terms and the far more numerous complaints from the various pro- 
vinces furnish some proof of this. 


(b) Fiscal need may be accepted as a reasonable basis for the deter- 
mination of the assistance that should be given to the provinces, it being 
conceded that the Dominion is entitled to certain safeguards, as for instance 
that a receiving province should exercise reasonable economy. 


(c) Population does not necessarily give a uniform measure of fiscal . 
need. The density of population, the incidence of national policies and many 
other factors may result in the burden of government varying from province 
to province. Yet the population subsidy is calculated on the uniform basis of 
eighty cents per head from coast to coast. The subsidy in support of govern- 
ment is open to the same criticism. 


(d) The only element of elasticity in the whole subsidy structure is 
with reference to population changes. Apparently it was felt that the burden of 
provincial government would increase uniformly with growth of population. There 
is not necessarily a close relationship between the two. 


(e) Finally, the existing subsidy arrangements take no account of the 
amazing growth of social services since the revision of 1907. And, it may be 
repeated, that no account is taken of the cumulative effect of certain national 
policies which work to the disadvantage of several provinces. 


ADJUSTMENT NECESSARY FOR SASKATCHEWAN 


A definite claim is being made on behalf of the Province of Saskatchewan 
for an adjustment of relations, in order that the functions of government may 
be performed and the needs of the people may be satisfied. A recapitulation 
of the factors analysed above would indicate that the Saskatchewan case 
should be rested on several propositions, for example: 


(a) The fiscal need of the province is very great. 


(bo) The existing arrangement for the support of the provinces are inher- 
ently faulty. 
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(c) There has been a change in the concepts of political philosophy 
within recent years which has resulted in a tremendous burden being thrown 
upon the provinces. 


(d) The Federal Government saw fit to open up the western country and 
to promote immigration thereto, consequently there is a special responsibility 
to see that the Canadian standard of living shall be maintained. It may be 
noted that the desire to promote immigration to the west seems to have in- 
fluenced Parliament in withholding the natural resources from Alberta and 
Saskatchewan when these provinces were formed. (15) 


(e) Federal policies have been most disadvantageous to the life of this 
province. Through a combination of protective tariffs, centralization of finan- 
cial institutions in Central Canada and high transportation costs on railways 
running east and west, it is suggested that the development of the province is 
being strangled. The impact of the protective policy bears most heavily upon 
Saskatchewan. 


AN APPROACH TO A FORMULA OF ADJUSTMENT 


In casting about for principles with reference to which the problem before 
the Commission may be determined, it is submitted that certain premises will 
be accepted: 


(a) The fiscal need of each province is a fundamental consideration. 
In estimating fiscal need, the capacity of the province to perform its consti- 
tutional obligations is to be considered, as well as the obligation, inherent in 
the federation, that the people of each province shall enjoy the Canadian stan- 
dard of living. 


(b) The fiscal need of several provinces will be conceded quite readily. 


(c) Generally speaking, it is a sound principle that the responsibility of 
raising money should rest upon the one who spends it. This rule seems to 
make for economy among individuals and probably holds for governments as 
well. The present Prime Minister of Canada has frequently gone on record in 


(15) “I can only repeat that the Dominion Government under the necessity of the case, under 
our system of Confederation, necessarily has a greater interest in securing the establish- 
ment of a settler upon land in the North West than the provincial government has. AS 
I understand it, the Dominion revenue is principally derived from customs and excise 
and each individual in the country contributes on an average about $8 or $40 per head 
for a family of five. I do not know that these figures are exactly correct, but they will 
do for the purpose of comparison. When you consider the different expenditure of those 
settled upon lands in the North West as compared with dwellers in Eastern cities, I 
think it will be admitted that a family in the North West Territories is worth a 
great dealmore than $40 per year to the Dominion revenue. I would be inclined to think 
that such a settler’s family established on their land would be worth $100 per year instead 
of $40. To the provincial revenue they are worth absolutely nothing, the Province does not 
levy direct taxation upon these settlers.” Hon. Frank Oliver, House of Commons Debates, 
(1905), p. 5993. i 
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favour of this principle. (16) So also have statesmen of an earlier day. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, for instance, speaking in the House of Commons in 1905, said 
this: (17) “It is a sound principle of finance, and a still sounder principle of 
government, that. those who have the duty of expending the revenue of a 
country should also be saddled with the responsibility of levying and providing 
it.” To this as a general principle, all will agree. The necessities of the situ- 
ation, however, may justify an exception. 


By what formula can these difficulties be resolved? It is suggested that 
a guide may be found in the following analysis: 


{a) As far as possible the adjustments in the direction of lightening the 
burden of the provinces should be met by the transfer of constitutional duties 
to the Dominion. But there will be limitations to this method: (1) The danger 
of disrupting controversies due to the existence of economic regionalisms and 
divergent group philosophies. In this connection, for example, a dominion- 
wide programme in support of education might be extremely dangerous. (2) 
A lack of appreciation of local needs by the central authority. (3) The diffi- 

culties of inspection over such a wide geographical area. 


(b) It will be recognized that there is a distinct limit to the duties that 
can be transferred to the Dominion. Supplementary measures for the relief of 
the provinces may be looked for in (1) Ameliorative federal legislation, e g.,- 
by a drastic reduction in the customs tariff, (2) Increased subsidies. The 
opinion may be expressed that the systems of cash payments from the federal 
treasury to the provinces has not been a failure. (18) But it will be sug- 
gested that an element of flexibility, sadly lacking in the past, should be intro- . 
duced. 


A BALANCED BUDGET NOT THE SOLE QUESTION 


In the opinion of the Government of Saskatchewan the task of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial relations must not stop short with recom- 
mendations that will result in balanced budgets for the various provinces. 
No one will deny the desirability of a balanced budget and the necessity of 
achieving a sound structure of public finance in each province. But it must be 
pointed out that a balanced budget is only a means to an end. The real problem 
is the well-being of the people. A budget may be balanced on the poverty or 
even misery of the people. This inquiry must not stop short of meeting the real 
issue. In particular it is desired to indicate two possibilities that must be 
guarded against. 


(16) See eg. Debate on Old Age Pensions, House of Commons Debates (1931) page 3965 et. seq. 

(17) House of Commons Debates (1905) page 1434. : 

(18) See Opinion of Hon. W. S. Fielding to this effect—House of Commons Debates (1905) 
page 5453. 
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(a) The possibility that the fundamental question of national policies may 
be ignored. This substantially happened in the case of the Duncan Commission 
of 1925 appointed to investigate Maritime claims. (19) 


(b) There is also a distinct possibility that the claim of Saskatchewan 
for financial adjustments may be dismissed in the belief that the present eco- 
nomic distress in this province is to be attributed in the main to the drought 
from which the province has suffered for several years. The problem of drought 
is a serious one, but it is submitted that it is only a part of the fundamental 
weakness of the economy of this province. It is distinctly arguable that the 
financial crisis of the last eight years has been due quite as much to the funda- 
mental weakness of an economy which is based almost entirely on the pro- 
duction of a single commodity, namely, wheat. It is contended therefore, that 
the claims of this province cannot be dismissed in the belief that prosperity will 
return when production of wheat on a large scale is resumed. The long-term 
economy of the province must be examined and this examination must include 
the effect of national policies upon it. 


THE INSURANCE PRINCIPLE APPLICABLE TO SASKATCHEWAN 


The economy of Saskatchewan presents difficulties not found in other pro- 
vinces to so marked a degree. Not only are the financial resources of govern- 
ment inadequate for a proper performance of the constitutional obligations of 
the province, but there is another difficulty, namely the extreme variability of 
income from year to year. Individuals can readily appreciate the difficulty of 
meeting their obligations on a wildly fluctuating income. It is suggested that 
the difficulties of public finance under such circumstances are even more pro- 
nounced. 


It is submitted, therefore, that as far as possible, the insurance principle 
‘should be resorted to in order that the economic life of Saskatchewan be placed 
upon a firm foundation, 


(19) For a possible explanation see The Canadian Forum, Aug, 1934, p. 425 (Mr, Geo. Far- 
quhar.) 
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PART III 


Public Finance 


A—PROVINCIAL 


Any present survey of financial principles or operations relating to the Gov- 
ernment of the Province of Saskatchewan should be approached with a recog- 
nition of the distinctive nature of the experiences of the Province—particularly 
the singular experience of the past eight years. 


In appendix A the first statement shows, in condensed form, the financial 
position of the Province as at April 30, 1937, divided as between Capital, Reve- 
nue, Trust and Relief. The significant features indicated by this statement are: 


1. The magnitude of funded debt and treasury bills. 


2. The substantial amount required to liquidate accumulated deficits and 
deferred charges. 


With reference to the magnitude of funded and treasury bill indebtedness, it 
is illuminating to observe that while 31 per cent. of same was incurred in the 
first twenty-four years of operation as a province, the remaining 69 per cent. » 
has been incurred during the past eight years. The following table sets forth in 
comparative form the above referred to class of indebtedness as it existed im- 
mediately prior to the period of drought and depressed agricultural prices and 
as it stood at April 30, 1937. 


Funded and Treasury Bill Indebtedness as at the End 
of the Fiscal Years Indicated 


1929 1937 Increase 
Stock and Debentures $58,275,776 $124,043,320 $ 65,767,544 
Treasury Bills -.... 4,599,272 (OS (Nsyeey. 71,159,260 


BO UHIS 8-1 oe ae $62,875,048 $199,801,852 $136,926,804 
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The “net” funded and treasury bill indebtedness at April 30, 1937, 


together 


with a division of the holders of the province’s treasury bills is shown by the 


following summary: 
Net Funded and Treasury Bill Indebtedness as 
at April 30, 1937 


Stock and Debentures _.................... $124,043,320 
Treasury Bills: 
Held by Dominion Government $63,425,347 


Held. by, others: <.c.ceuesks ee 12,333,185 75,158,532 
$199,801,852 

Less: Sinking Funds .......... EU oir 11,414,644 
Net public Debt, exclusive of bank aa 
overdrafts and accounts payable $188,387,208 


In addition to the indebtedness set forth above, there existed, as 
30, 1937, the following direct liabilities: 


Bank sOvVerGrerts. «cits rts a eek ee cee a eee $1,443,412 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Interest _..._._.. 5,935,145 
$7,378,557 


at April 


So as to gain a true picture of the direct debt of the province as at April 
30, 1937, (exclusive of realizable assets) there should be deducted not only sink- 
ing funds but also treasury bills held by the Dominion Government which are 
to be cancelled or reduced upon submission by the province of certain requested 
information. The gross direct debt less these deductions may be conveniently 


summarized in the following manner: 


stock and Debentures 2.24 ee $124,043,320 

Treasury sills 22% et... Ae 75,758,532 
——_—— $199,801,852 

Less: Sinking Funds: .2.:.0-22. 20: $11,414,644 

Treasury Bills, Write-downs 

and) Cancellations 32... 24 28,400,000 
a 39,814,644 
$159,987 ,208 
Bank overadratts ica. 5 te see eee ae 1,443,412 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Interest ..... 5,935,145 


$167 ,365,765 J 


A debt of the magnitude shown above may be better appreciated when con- 


sidered in conjunction with accumulated deficits and deferred charges. 
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Deficits and Deferred Charges as at April 30, 1937 


Deheithon. Relie Account 225-3 nee $61,294,395.92 

Deficit on Revenue Account 2 2..2...--.2 oe 9,709,626.54 

$71,004,022.46 

*Less: Surplus om Capital Account ~...._........... 731,741.69 
$70,272,280.77 

Unamortized Debt Discount and Expense _____. 5,621,256.92 

Otheribeterredy Chargess< sates sain ee 2,305,268.06 

$78,198 ,805.75 


* (Exclusive of unsold School Lands and capit- 
alized subsidy in lieu of debt.) 


Contingent liabilities of April 30, 1937 amounted to $37,312,658.00 exclusive 
of 1937 Seed Grain Guarantees which will be in excess of six and a half million 
dollars. A detailed statement of contingent liabilities is included in the ap- 
pendix. The possibility of the province being called upon to implement Rail- 
way Guarantees of approximately $27,400,000.00 is considered rather remote, 
so that contingent liabilities may reasonably be thought of as amounting to 
approximately ten million dollars plus 1937 Seed Grain Guarantees. 


As indicated earlier, the tremendous increase in gross bonded and trea- 
sury bill indebtedness occurred during the period 1929-1937. However before 
analysing this later period it is desirable to review briefly the financial opera- 
tions of the province up to and including the year 1928-1929. 


Fiscal Years 1905-1921. 


After sixteen years of life as a province, Saskatchewan had a_ bonded 
and treasury bill indebtedness that compared most favourably with that of 
Manitoba and Alberta. On a per capita basis bonded debt was but slightly 
more than half that of either of her neighbouring provinces. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BONDED AND 
TREASURY BILL DEBT 


Prairie Provinces—1921 

Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Bonded Debt ... $64,168,058.00 $44,077,189.00 $59,010,257.00 
Per: Capita: :..._. 105.17 58.19 100.36 
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While expenditures, both ordinary and capital, increased rapidly during the 
period 1911-1921, the increase was a natural one and not out of line with the 
physical expansion taking place in the province. Population increased 265,000 
or 54 per cent; railway mileage increased approximately 100 per cent; the 
number of farms increased from ninety five thousand to one hundred and 
nineteen thousand and the area of occupied farms from twenty eight million 
to forty four million acres. The large increase in settlement and the size of 
the geographic area being settled, naturally demanded an enlargement of the 
judicial system, the opening of new schools, with a consequent increase in 
education costs, and an extension of roads and bridges, involving additional 
capital and maintenance costs. As the province had entered the telephone 
business, capital expenditures of a considerable amount were required for 
extension of the system. As stated above, while governmental expenditures 
increased rapidly during this period, the increase was essential rather than 
prodigal. Despite the marked increase in costs of discharging governmental 
functions, Saskatchewan occupied a fairly strong financial position at the 
close of 1921. The trend of revenues and expenditures on income account is 
indicated in condensed form by Table I. 


As substantially representing the sale of stock, debentures and treasury 
bills to April 30, 1921, the following statement of capital expenditures and 
advances is of interest: 


Public, buildings) and, Wands eee $13,511,005 
Public: Improvements scse- 2 eee ee 8,096,407 
——————— _ $71 607,412 
Advances to Department of Telephones _.. $11,151,976 
Advances to Sask. Farm Loan Board ........ 6,984,018 
Advances to Sask. Co-op. Elevator Co. ... 3,075,244 
—___—_—_—_— 21,211,238 
$42,818,650 


Fiscal Years 1921-1929 


Despite a slight increase in revenues for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923, 
the increases in expenditures were such as to produce an aggregate deficit 
on revenue of approximately $2,263,000. The adverse results of these years 
of operations provoked a policy of retrenchment during 1924 and 1925, and 
the careful husbanding of cash during these two years was reflected by balanced 
budgets on revenue account for 1924 and 1925. 


A new source of revenue was provided as a result of the assumption by 
the province of the control and sale of intoxicating liquors in 1925. While 
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a major part of the profits accruing from this enterprise was initially ear- 
marked for debt retirement purposes, financial difficulties soon compelled the 
province to credit an ever-increasing portion directly to income account. 


Table II indicates the trend of revenues and expenditures on income 
account for the years 1921 and 1926. It is significant to observe that despite 
an increase of some $2,400,000.00 in revenues, expenditure increases for edu- 
cation and public welfare amounted to $2,300,000.00. It should be pointed 
out that the increase in revenues is exclusive of slightly in excess of one 
million dollars of liquor profits set aside for immediate and future debt 
retirement purposes. 


During the 1921-26 period, the evolving concept of the _ responsibilities 
of government forced itself very definitely into provincial expenditures. While 
old age pensions had not as yet entered the field of provincial functions, it 
may be noted from the detailed statements in the appendix that the cost of 
mothers’ allowances for 1926 was three times that of 1921. Exclusive of 
grants paid from proceeds of the supplementary revenue tax in 1921, the 
cost of education for 1926 was double that of 1921. Similarly the cost of 
mental institutions and control of communicable diseases shows a very marked 
increase. As the increase in population during this five-year period was 
but 8 per cent. the upward trend in social service costs reflects the changing 
concepts of the functions of governments rather than an increase due to 
increased population. 


Although the aggregate of capital advances to the Department of Tele- 
phones, Farm Loan Board and Co-operative Elevator Company did not ad- 
vance during the period 1921-1926, investment in public buildings, lands and 
improvements increased from $21,600,000.00 to $30,700,000.00, with almost sixty 
per cent. of the increase coming in the years 1922 and 1923. Although some 
$18,500,000.00 of advances was due from the Telephones and Farm Loans at 
the end of the fiscal year 1926, the fact that these enterprises had been able 
to meet their interest requirements seems to have prevented any apprehension 
that might have been experienced at the magnitude of these advances. 


The period 1925-1928 witnessed four years of remarkable prosperity in 
the province. Large crops and reasonably high prices combined to produce 
an agricultural income that gave buoyancy to provincial revenues. During 
the period 1925-1928 the province took advantage of lowered interest rates to 
refund some six million dollars of its higher interest bearing debt at a coupon 
rate of 414 per cent, and in addition issued new loans amounting to approx- 
imately ten and one-half million dollars, for other than Farm Loan purposes, 
at a corresponding rate. 


An examination of the Balance Sheet of the province of April 30, 1929, 
(statement 9 in appendix A to this report) would by itself appear to indicate 
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a relatively strong financial position. Had the province’s financial structure been 
flexible, rather than possessing the rigidity it did, it is hardly conceivable that 
the partial crop failure of 1929 followed by the more serious failure of 1930 
would have so decisively exposed the vulnerability of provincial finance. This 
condition of rigidity in provincial finance existed despite a fairly general econ- 
omic administration on the part of the province over a long period of years. 


When the population of the province is considered in relation to its set- 
tled area, a net bonded and treasury bill indebtedness of sixty million dollars, at 
April 30, 1929, can hardly be considered as reflecting wanton extravagance 
in capital expenditures. Especially is this true when collateral consideration is 
given to a natural desire on the part of those entrusted with the administration 
of provincial affairs to provide a scattered population of mid-continent location 
with certain of the modern conveniences and amenities of life. 


Fiscal Years 1929-1937 


Commencing with a partial crop failure in 1929 and continuing with much 
more serious failures to date, the province has experienced an unprecedented 
period of reduced agricultural income—-unprecedented from the standpoint of yield 
and also from the standpoint of price obtained. As would be expected in an 
economy so wholly dependent upon agriculture, the maintenance of a substantial 
portion of the population on relief together with various forms of agricultural 
assistance, entailed expenditures of tremendous proportions. 


A survey of the fiscal years 1929-1937 naturally divides into an examina- 
tion of the usual revenues and expenditures of the province and those re- 
lating to relief. So as to complete the rather cursory examination already 
made of ‘usual’ provincial finances, it would seem desirable to deal with that 
feature first. : 


Capital Expenditures 1929-1937 


During the eight-year period under review, a marked increase occurs 
in bonded and treasury bill indebtedness attributable to capital expenditures 
and capital advances. Because of the size of these expenditures and advances 
it is essential that each be dealt with separately. 


Provincial Lands, Buildings and Furnishings. 


The Balance Sheet of April 30, 1929 reveals an investment in the above, 
as of that date, of $20,487,000.00; as of April 30, 1937 this had increased 
to $23,974,000.00, or a net increase of approximately $3,500,000.00. Better 
than ninety per cent. of this increase occurred during the years 1929-30, 
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1930-31 and 1931-32. For the ensuing five years capital expenditures under this 
heading were relatively insignificant. The following statement indicates the 
main purposes for which capital expenditures were made during the first three 
years of this period. 


Sanatorium—Prince Albert — $ 911,000 
Mental Hospitals: 
IW Gy OU is, oe Ses hoe ah ee 2 8 $718,800 
Battles oird jie tee 2 Fe She ths ple 2 so, 275,000 
——_—— 993,800 
Education: 
School for the Deaf—Saskatoon ... $451,400 
University of Saskatchewan ...._.... 337,600 
PNOTMIA LE SCH OOIS tet os. sone te keris ke 131,900 
a 920,900 
dtighwary: Warehouses <u. --sc:.t ps cgete-ssint- 286,000 
Court Houses and Land Titles Offices _. 172,100 
$3,283,800 


The essential necessity of the expenditures under the first three main head- 
ings can hardly be questioned by anyone at all familiar with conditions in 
the province in the late “twenties”. 


Public Improvements (Roads, Bridges, Etc.) 


As of April 30, 1929 investment in roads, bridges, etc. amounted to 
$15,563,000.00, and as of eight years later $31,048,000.00, a net increase of 
almost $15,500,000.00. Of this increase, in excess of $14,600,000.00 represented 
expenditures made in the years 1929-30, 1930-31 and 1931-32. The Public 
Accounts for those three years reveal the following annual capital expenditures 
for Public Improvements: 


1274S sib ta. 25 a aha opel Sas SS We a eR ONES are GN $ 3,668,000 
BSS ch ia eared Oe ee eI A gr ee 7,979,903 
AE ees he tame ees BP Soest Se ae Sa gM cn ras AA eee 3,000,000 

$14,647,903 


In addition to the above, approximately four million. dollars was spent 
on roads and bridges that was charged to relief during the period 1930 to 
1932. 


Commencing with 1933, highway expenditures for both capital and revenue 
purposes were drastically reduced and this policy has continued to date. This 
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policy of deferring maintenance is one which cannot be continued longer if a loss 
of gas tax revenues and also a loss of capital investment is to be avoided. 


Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board. 


The Board was incorporated in 1917 by the Provincial Legislature, 
Chapter 25 of the Statutes 1917, with power to lend money to agriculturists on 
the security of first mortgages secured on farm lands within the province. No 
loan can exceed 50% of the Board’s valuation of the security and all loans are 
made for a term of 30 years, repayable in equal annual instalments of principal 
and interest on November 1st of each year. 


Under the Act of Incorporation the working capital was stated to con- 
sist of such moneys as might be advanced from time to time by the Provin- 
cial Treasurer. The Provincial Treasurer was originally authorized to borrow 
for that purpose five million dollars. This authorization was however increased 
from time to time until in 1931 Chapter 58 of the Statutes of that year set 
it at twenty million dollars. 


The Board was to be charged with the effective cost of money raised 
by the province for Farm Loan purposes. On money advanced by the Board 
the rate of interest charged was 61% per cent. This rate remained in effect 
until 1934, when by an Act of the Legislature the rate was reduced to 5 per 
cent. This reduction was retroactive to November 1, 1931, and was to con- 
tinue until October 31, 1935. 


From the commencement of the Board’s operations to December 31st, 1936, 
some 6,634 loans were made, amounting to slightly over seventeen million 
dollars. 


The Balance Sheet of the Board as of December 31, 1936, is included 
as statement 3 in appendix A. It will be observed from a_ study of this 
Balance Sheet that after making provision for reserves of $3,500,000.00, a de- 
ficit of $4,370,185.64 existed. Of the $3,500,000.00 of Reserves, $1,500,000.00 
was set up to provide for the cancellation of interest on agreements of sales 
and mortgages in the drought and marginal area to December 31, 1934. The 
actual cancellation of this interest amounted to $1,515,265.76. That the $2,000,- 
000.00 provide as a reserve for general losses is not excessive is indicated by 
the amount of principal in arrears and the amount of foreclosed loans. 


In addition to net advances of $16,440,551.12 for capital and administration 
purposes, the Board owed the Government in excess of three million dollars 
for interest. 
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In view of the deficit of 4 1-3 million dollars shown by the most re- 
cent Balance Sheet of the Board, it would seem most sanguine for the pro- 
vince to anticipate a lesser amount as its ultimate loss on advances for farm 
loan purposes. 


Department of Telephones. 


During the period 1929 to 1932, the indebtedness of the Department of - 
Telephones to the Provincial Treasurer, exclusive of loan costs, increased from 
$11,071,933.63 to $12,772,416.95. From May 1, 1933 to April 30, 1937 no fur- 
ther advances were made, and the Department succeeded in reducing this in- 
debtedness to $12,152,204.30 in addition to making a small annual contribution 
for Sinking Fund purposes. 


The Balance Sheet of the Department of Telephones as at April 30, 1937 
is included as statement 4 in the appendix. It would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that the Department of Telephones will in the future, as in the past, 
continue to be in a position to reimburse the Government for interest on 
debt incurred for telephone purposes. 


Saskatchewan Power Commission. 


Early in 1927 the Provincial Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into and report upon the economic practicability of generating power 
at central power plants and water power sites in the Province and the distribu- 
tion of such power. The Royal Commission issued its report on July 12, 1928. 
As a result of this report legislation was passed at the 1928-29 session estab- 
lishing the Saskatchewan Power Commission. 


The Power Commission is both an administrative body and an operating 
body. In the former capacity it is authorized to make rules and regulations, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, regarding the opera- 
tion and maintenance of plants and lines by municipalities, power companies 
and others, with a view to insuring proper standards and conditions of safety. 
The Commission also possesses administrative control over the construction of 
new power plants or systems and the extension of existing power facilities. In 
its capacity as an operating body the Commission’s fixed capital investment 
was $7,500,000.00 as of December 31, 1936, with reserves of approximately 
$1,760,000.00. 
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The Capital indebtedness of the Commission to the Government at April 
30, 1937 amounted to $6,579,000.00, exclusive of loan costs, made up of the 
following annual aggregate advances: 


Capital Advances to Saskatchewan Power Commission 
for the Fiscal Years Indicated 


1990 Peek ree ee $ 500,000 
1930. oe sot ees tae eee 1,700,000 
LOST tect hay 8! ik hw ea a 3,200,000 
1082) Len ne ee Sea . 661,000 
{O35 Si es eee i 250,000 
105 4eh.voenus agen pda aes ke 115,000 
1995 ck Seah 2) eee 35,000 
AOSG he ee ee re eee 38,000 
HOS Tee eas sone eee 80,000 

otal cee 2 eee ate $6,579,000 


The capital advances made to the Commission during the past four years 
cannot be considered as a basis on which to estimate its capital requirements 
for ensuing years. With anything like a return to normal prosperity through- 
out the province, additional plant capacity will be required, necessitating sub- 
stantial capital advances. 


The Balance Sheet of the Power Commission as of December 31, 1936, 
appears in the appendix as statement 5. The ability of the province to salvage its 
investment in the event of sale of the properties of the Commission would de- 
pend, of course, upon the adequacy of the reserves provided to date and the 
value attached by the purchaser to the potential earning capacity of the prop- 
erty. At this time it is not anticipated that the province will suffer a loss on 
its investment in the Power Commission. 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited. 


Due to the fall in prices of grains the 1929 initial payment made by the 
Wheat Pools of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba to growers resulted in 
a heavy deficit to the Pools. These initial payments were financed by the Can- 
adian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, through a group of seven Can- 
adian banks. 


With the fall in grain prices, the security held by the banks became in- 
adequate and led to the possibility of a forced liquidation of stocks on hand. 
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In order to prevent this the Governments of the Prairie Provinces guaran- 
teed the repayment of advances so made to the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Limited. The guarantee was given in March 1930 in respect of grain 
delivered to the Pools between August 1, 1929 and August 1, 1930. In order that 
the Government might be protected against this contingent liability, security was 
given it against the real and personal property of the Pool and its subsidiary 
companies. In August 1930, the three Provinces gave an additional guarantee to 
the lending banks for amounts required to complete the financing of the 1929 
crop. 


The final liability of the Provinces under their guarantee to the lending 
banks, calculated to September 30, 1931, after disposal of the 1929 crop, 
amounted to $22,217,302.25,- divided as follows: 


PNM aYeXG Beha Lee eke ee i Oe ee cake eet ae. > eee Rem a eee $ 5,536,707.49 
Te Wau Wed oy eae. cunt ok ses eee AW ial be Re iileletiegs Ses x 3,374,939.78 
Saskatehne wala meres = cre mene ee 13,305,654.98 


$22,217,302.25 


Ultimate settlement was made by Saskatchewan with the lending banks by 
the latter accepting $13,752,000.00 of 414% provincial bonds at 98. The 
agreement between the Pool and the Government provides for the retirement 
of this amount by equal yearly payments of principal and interest spread over 
19 years, interest to run at five per cent. In addition to the payments provided 
by the agreement there was a small initial payment made by the Pool to the 
Government. 


The indebtedness of the Pool to the Government, relative to principal, at 
April 30, 1937 was $11,584,552.22. 


In view of the security of approximately fifteen million dollars of fixed 
assets, on a depreciated basis, held by the Government against this indebted- 
ness no loss at this time should be contemplated. 


It should be noted that principal repayments made to the Government are 
deposited in the Sinking Fund to provide for the retirement of bonds issued 
for Wheat Pool Purposes. 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries Limited. 


On the creation of the Province of Saskatchewan, responsibility for gov- 
ernment creameries, supported up to then by the Dominion, was transferred to 
the province. In 1906 the Dairymens Act was passed by the new legislature. 
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This Act and subsequent amendments made provision for organizing the existing 
and new creameries on a co-operative basis and for loans to assist in establish- 
ing new creameries. Loans provided for in the Act were carried on with a 
circulating fund provided by the government. Each creamery was a unit as to 
location, construction, financial and local management, with what was practic- 
ally general management by the government. 


In 1917 under a new Act of the legislature the sixteen individual co- 
operative creameries were amalgamated into one company under the name of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries Limited. In 1927 this latter company 
absorbed Caulder’s Creameries Limited. Upon completion of the absorption the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries operated some fifty-five creameries in 
Saskatchewan and one in Winnipeg. 


In addition to advancing money for the acquisition of voting stock in 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited held by J. A. Caulder, the 
government has been called upon to implement substantial guarantees relative to 
bank loans of the creamery. 


As of April 30, 1987 the province had owing to it, by the above company, 
$2,760,712.44 of principal advances plus $292,247.31 of interest or a total of ap- 
proximately three million dollars. The company is presently in the hands of 
a Receiver and while it is conjectural as to the ultimate loss the province 
will suffer, it will undoubtedly be substantial. 


Capital Expenditures and Advances—Summary. 


As evidenced by the foregoing remarks, capital expenditures and capital 
advances made during the period 1929-1937 have contributed very materially 
to the increase in public debt. Advances due from the Wheat Pool, Telephones 
and Power Commission aggregating some $30,500,000.00 may be considered as 
investments that will not cause a hardship from the standpoint of provincial 
debt charges, as these enterprises will undoubtedly prove self-sustaining, in so 
far as interest is concerned. 


With respect to the Power Commission, capital requirements will un- 
doubtedly increase much beyond the requirements of the past four years. 


The outlook relative to the Farm Loan Board and the Co-operative Cream- 
eries can scarcely be viewed with particular optimism. 


As stated heretofore, the retrenchment policy of the 1933-37 period with 
reference to public buildings and public improvements has reached its limits 
and substantial provision will have to be made almost immediately for raising 
capital money for these purposes if the province is to function satisfactorily. 
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Revenues and Expenditures—Income Account. 


With the increases of the past few years in gas tax, motor licenses, 
corporation and succession duties tax as well as in public revenues tax, and 
with the introduction of a provincial income tax and education tax, it is gen- 
erally agreed that taxation for provincial purposes has reached its_ limits. x 
Reference to this is dealt with in the division of this submission relating to 
taxation. 


Despite the material increases in taxation of the past few years, revenue 
expenditures have continued in excess of revenue receipts, with resulting 
revenue deficits occurring annually. Two factors have been mainly responsible 
for this condition. 


1. An almost phenomenal rise in annual debt charges 
and 


2. An ever-increasing financial burden due to an evolving concept of 
the functions of a Provincial Government. 


A summary tabulation of revenue receipts, in comparative form, covering 
a period of years, is set forth in Table III. Revenue receipts appear in detail 
in statement—13 in the appendix. 


As indicated by this table the most important single source of revenue 
is the Dominion Subsidy and School Lands Fund. Historically, the foundation 
of all provincial revenue systems has been the Dominion Subsidy. In total, 
the subsidy for Saskatchewan has approximated two million dollars for a 
period of years. The Dominion Lands Act set aside two sections in every 
surveyed township for the purpose of education. This land has been sold 
from time to time and a School Lands Fund was created out of the proceeds of 
these sales. The fund is administered by the Provincial Government, inter- 
est from the Fund being required to be expended for educational purposes. 


In addition to the Dominion Subsidy and School Lands Fund there are 
three important non-tax sources of provincial revenue. 


(1) The most important of these three is interest received by the Pro-. 
vince on its advances to the Department of Telephones, Power Commission, 
Wheat Pool, Farm Loan Board, Co-operative Creameries and other proprietary 
activities. 


(2) Operations of the Saskatchewan Liquor Board produce a very sub- 
stantial amount of non-tax revenue. While the profits from this source have 
diminished greatly during the past few years, with a return to more prosper- 
ous times liquor profits should annually amount to at least two million dollars. 
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(3) A further non-tax revenue accrues from the sale and leasing of pro- 
vincial resources, and from miscellaneous fees and licenses collected by the 
Department of Natural Resources. 


Taxes and Licenses produced 45 per cent. of provincial revenues for 1936- 
37, exclusive of old age pension refunds. Of a total of 7.6 million dollars 
realized in 1936-37 from taxes and licenses, in excess of ninety per cent. 
was obtained from six main sources,—Corporations, Railways, Public Revenues, 
Gasoline and Income Taxes and Motor Licenses. 


Table IV presents in a slightly different way the principal sources of 
provincial revenues covered by Table III. 


A condensed statement of provincial expenditures is given in Table V 
for the same fiscal years covered by the comparative statements of revenue, 
and in detail in statement—14 in the appendix. 


Debt charges accounted for in~ excess of 40 per cent. of expenditures for 
1937, and bulks by far as the largest single item of expenditure. While 
this item of expense is partially offset by interest receipts, the net magni- 
tude it has assumed in recent years may be better appreciated when it is 
realized that ‘net’ debt charges have more than tripled since 1921. As this 
comparison is exclusive of interest on relief indebtedness, the trend is all 
the more significant. When interest on relief indebtedness is included debt 
charges for 1937 amounted to 49 per cent. of ordinary expenditures and 52 
per cent. of ordinary revenues. 


Public welfare and education expenditures combined to surpass even debt 
charges in relation to total expenditures, accounting for over 40 per cent. of 
1936-37 expenditures. Public welfare expenses are considerably offset by re- 
funds of Old Age Pensions. In 1921 these two classes of expenditure totalled 
approximately $3,200,000.00 as compared with over $6,300,000.00 for the fiscal 
year 1936-37, after deduction of Old Age Pension Refunds of over $1,739,- 


000.00. 
With @n—exeess—of 80 per cent. of provincial expenditures ‘being utilized 


for debt charges and education and public welfare expenses, it is evident that 
substantial adjustments will be necessary if a balanced budget is to be 
achieved. These adjustments may involve one or more of the following: 


(1) A substantial scaling down of interest rates. 


(2) An assumption by the Dominion of a greater portion of the cost of 
social services. 


(3) Increased subsidies. 


(Detailed statements relating to the finances of this province are included 
in appendix A to this submission.) 
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RELIEF 1929-1937 


During the years 1925 to 1928 inclusive, wheat crops in Saskatchewan 
averaged 260 million bushels, with the price approximately one dollar per 
bushel. In 1929 a partial crop failure resulted in a yield of 160 million 
bushels. Despite the remarkable prosperity of the four preceding years, the 
reduced crop of 1929, combined with a decline in price, made it necessary for 
the Government to expend three quarters of a million for relief purposes. 


Commencing with 1930 and continuing to date, reduced yields and sub- 
stantial declines in prices have lowered agricultural income to unprecedented 
levels. As stated heretofore, so prolonged a period of diminished agricultural 
income has resulted in government disbursements of tremendous amounts in an 
endeavour to re-establish agriculture, and to maintain a substantial portion 
of the population of the province. While the problem of relief has been a ser- 
ious one throughout the entire Dominion, in no other province has it been as 
acute as in Saskatchewan. 


Table VI exhibits in tabular form the amount expended annually for relief 
from September 1, 1929 to April 30, 1937. As indicated by this table, a 
total of $110,600,000.00 has been spent by the province in less than eight years. 
This is entirely separate from expenditures made by municipalities from their own 
funds and does not include well in excess of fifteen million dollars of provin- 
cially guaranteed loans and advances covering moneys expended by municipali- 
ties and loan companies for relief purposes and seed grain during the period 
under review. 


Of a total expenditure by the Province of $110,600,000.00, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed $35,700,000.00 and recipients and municipalities pro- 
vided $4,318,000.00, leaving a present cost to the province of approximately 
$70,582,000.00. : 


The province’s share of relief has been financed in the following approxi- 
mate manner: 


Sale of Treasury Bills (net): 


To‘ the: Dominion Government <..2... 2... = $ 57,844,000 
TO: OLBETSRs< 35 2 hh oe Mier km eo ee eae 1,150,000 
nale-of Debentures <:. 23 ee or geek oy ee 3) 519.000 J 


Contributions from Revenue and Capital Account 6,069,000 


$ 70,582,000 
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Relief expenditures for the period September 1, 1929 to April 30, 1937 
may be classified under three main headings in the following manner: 


Direete Hehe. SerViIbeS: favic eu4 ee ee $ 46,600,000 
Agricultural Re-establishment Services __...... 39,400,000 
General Relief Services) cc... ie Sine een en 24,600,000 

$110,600,000 


The amount expended annually by the province for relief is set forth in 
tabular form in Table VI. Detailed statements covering relief will be furnished 
the Commission as exhibit A. 


TABLE VI 
Relief Expenditures for the Fiscal Years Indicated 
Fiscal Year Amount 

Oe On Meare een a Ss $ 783,188 
TOGO =o) dy Oat, need atte ID ee ona. 2k 2 3,031,957 
BY a NES i eo ad, ANP Ch Se 20,682,744 
LOS ano Oe eshte eR Ft 13,249,178 
AES eyes St eee an Wee ee eee 12,705,455 
MO Bot Aether et hes ee aie ak 21,747,248 
12 S15 93 6 te badd Re a ae ee 19,617,989 
“IES GEE SG Cie 8 oe MS oe ar 18,784,879 

ANG 9 ee eae ce eee oe eee $110,602,638 


In considering the net cost of relief to the province, the total of approx- 
imately 70 million dollars will be materially affected by the write down and 
cancellation of treasury bills by the Dominion and also by the extent to which 
the province is called upon to assume responsibility for the payment of relief 
guarantees presently outstanding. 


With reference to relief guarantees as of April 30, 1937, it should be 
stated that the government has since assumed as a direct liability some five 
and a quarter million dollars of prévincially guaranteed municipal bank loans. 
Security was given the banks for the payment of same by the issuance of 3% 
treasury bills. 


In connection with the cancellation and write down of provincial treas- \ 
ury bills held by the Dominion, a total of approximately $28,400,000.00 is 
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involved. The class of relief and the period covered has been substantially 
agreed upon, together with the necessary authority. Upon completion of the 
gathering together of the information requested by the Dominion it is not an- 
ticipated any trouble will be experienced in the necessary mechanics incident 
to the actual cancellation of the treasury bills affected. 


Detailed references to the cancellation of treasury bills is included in 
exhibit A to be furnished the Commission. 


As indicated by the foregoing, the cost of relief to the province to April 
30, 1937 will be reduced from $70,582,000.00 to approximately $42,182,000.00 
plus such portion of relief guarantees as the future may determine. 


The acute character of the relief problem of the current fiscal year is so 
generally recognized that it is hardly necessary to dwell on it at length. 
While it is difficult to estimate what the actual cost will be, it is already 
evident that it will be greatly in excess of that for any previous year. Feed 
and Fodder and Seed Grain will be needed for practically the entire province 
and in addition there will be a marked increase in Direct Relief costs. 


ECONOMIES OF GOVERNMENT 


On the 21st of August, 1936, the government of this province set up a 
Commission, under The Public Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report upon: 


“  . , the whole subject of taxation within the Province of Saskat- 
chewan; the possible delimitation of the fields of taxation; the broadening 
of the basis of taxation; the development of a more adequate and equit- 
able system of taxation and the extent of division or re-division of respon- 
sibility for the furnishing of governmental services, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing to particularly inquire into the whole subject 
matter of taxation of every kind and nature within the province, whether 
imposed by the Federal, Provincial or other local taxing authorities within 
the Province; the whole system of assessment for taxation purposes within 
the Province; the whole system of revenues and expenditures being received 
and made within the Province by the various taxing bodies; the whole ques- 
tion of services being furnished to the people of the Province by various 
governmental bodies and the question of the extent of re-allocation or re- 
division of responsibility for such services; and generally, every aspect of 
taxation, assessment, revenue, expenditure, services rendered and division of 
responsibility therefore.” 


This Commission, known as the Jacoby Commission, made its report on the 
19th of December, 1936. A copy of its report is filed with this brief. 
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One of the subjects dealt with by the Jacoby Commission was the pos- 
sibility of balancing the budget by economies in expenditures, and its findings 
are set out in heading 7, page 35 which reads as follows: 


“Examination of the course of expenditures of those departments en- 
gaged in providing the ‘normal’ services indicates that substantial reduc- - 
tions have in fact been made in this class of expenditure since 1931. 
School grants were cut by one third in 1932. Salaries of civil servants 
have been cut repeatedly and considerably. Even so, the aggregate sav- 
ings bulk small by comparison with the vast new relief obligations. The 
annual payroll of all departments of Provincial Government (excluding pro- 
prietary agencies and the Department of Telephones) aggregates approxi- 
mately $3,240,000. A horizontal cut of 25 per cent. in the salaries would 
save $810,000. per annum, which represented but 4.7 per cent. of total pro- 
vincial expenditures charged to revenue during the fiscal year 1936. So 
drastic a cut would bring lower paid employees down to relief levels of 
compensation, and the ‘saving’ realized by such a policy would prove illu- 
sory through reduction in the quality of service rendered. Moreover, much 
expenditure is not ‘readily controllable,’ such as interest on public debt.” 


Subsequent to the report of the Jacoby Commission, it became necessary 
for the Government of Saskatchewan to ask the Federal Government for an 
additional subsidy for the purpose of maintaining the solvency of the province. 
The province indicated to the Government of Canada a willingness to have its 
financial affairs inquired into by any independent source. In response to an 
invitation from the province and the Dominion, the Bank of Canada conducted 
an inquiry into the finances of the province. This inquiry was duly completed 
and the Bank of Canada Report, issued as a result of the inquiry, was published 
on the 15th of March, 1937. 


The Bank of Canada, during the course of its investigations, looked into 
the possibility of governmental economies being practised by the province, and 
on Page 14 of their report is to be found the following remarks relative to 
reduction in provincial expenditures: 


“From then to the present time, Saskatchewan has made drastic econ- 
omies in all controllable and capital expenditures. Additional cuts in Civil 
Service salaries have been put in effect. In many cases the retrenchment 
has gone too far to permit the government to perform its functions satis- 
factorily and efficiently or to maintain its capital assets. The lack of 
adequate maintenance expenditure on the highway system for example, has 
allowed it to deteriorate, so that much larger sums will now be necessary to 
rebuild it. It is difficult to single out the individual services which have 
suffered most severely, but something should be said of the need for addi- 
tional expenditure for the care of the insane and for cases of serious ill- 
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ness, and also concerning the plight of education in general and rural school 
teachers in particular. The school teachers are in part the responsibility of 
the rural municipalities which, however, are, in a large part of the province, 
completely bankrupt. The current level of teachers’ pay is distressingly 
low, and the standards of education must eventually suffer. 


“In brief, retrenchment of ordinary expenditures has been carried as 
far as, and in some instances farther than reasonable, and current ordin- 
ary expenditures are at a level which it may be neither possible or desir- 
able to maintain. Although slow in starting, since 1932-33 Saskatchewan 
has made greater cuts in virtually all controllable expenditures than any 
other province, with the exception of some instances of Manitoba.” 


That a determined effort has been made to curtail expenditures has been 
agreed upon by the two authorities referred to above. With the object of 
supplementing the conclusions arrived at by these authorities, Table VII is 
submitted, setting forth a breakdown of revenue expenditures as between con- 
trollable and uncontrollable expenditures. All governmental expenditures, with- 
in the strict sense, are controllable. However, it has become generally recognized 
that because of the nature of certain expenditures such as debt charges, school 
grants, hospital grants, old age pensions and mothers’ allowances, they are actu- 
ally uncontrollable rather than controllable. 


The immediate reaction to a study of Table VII is the rigidity of expen- 
ditures due to the almost preponderant relation of uncontrollable to con- 
trollable expenditures. Whereas in 1911, 43 per cent. of provincial expendi- 
tures were controllable, for the fiscal year 1936-37, less than 16 per cent. 
were subject to control. It should be noted that included in this latter division 
is the cost of highway maintenance and civil service salaries, accounting for 
approximately 75 per cent. of controllable expenditures for 1936-37. 


With respect to highway maintenance, the Bank of Canada has already 
reported that reductions have been carried to the point where loss of capital 
investment is threatened. 
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As regards civil servants salaries, Table VIII sets forth the amount paid civil 
servants for ‘normal” governmental services over a period of nine years. The 
impracticability of reducing the salaries of civil servants together with the 
possibility of effecting economies through a merger of inspectoral services is 
dealt with in reports of the Public Service Commissioner which will be furnished 
the Commission. 


With reference to uncontrollable expenditures, the two major items of 
expenditure are debt charges and education and public welfare expenses. 


The province could default its debt charges, but the government of the prov- 
ince strongly. feels that as long as it is able to, it should exert every effort to 
meet interest on its obligations. While an arbitrary reduction in debt charges 
by the government would provide some immediate relief, it is felt that the injury 
to the credit of the province which would result from such action, would, in 
the long run, prove most costly. 


In connection with debt charges and retirement of debt it is well to re- 
iterate that the government recognizes its inability to balance its budget 
either by increasing taxation or by reducing expenditures, and that if it is 
to continue maintaining its debt, it must have substantial outside assistance 
or assistance of a lesser amount accompanied by a recasting of its debt 
structure with lowered debt charges. During the course of this brief it will 
be recommended to the Commission that it recommends to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment that steps be taken by that government in conjunction with the gov- 
ernment of this province, to consolidate and refund the debt of the province at 
lower interest rates. 


Reference has already been made to the sharp rise in education and 
public welfare expenditures in -the past twenty years. The present financial 
plight of school districts prohibits entertainment of further reductions in 
school grants. It can hardly be assumed that the inhabitants of Saskatchewan 
would readily tolerate further reductions or elimination of expenditures on 
education, hospitalization, care for the aged and destitute and other similar 
services provided by the government. Such a reduction would undoubtedly 
ease immediate pressure enormously, but would result in undesirable social 
and economic repercussions and can scarcely be regarded as offering a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. Further it may be argued that considera- 
tions of national well-being require that all Canadians, regardless of where 
they may live, be guaranteed certain minimum Canadian standards of educa- 
tion and health at least. 


In the section on taxation it is indicated that the people of Saskatch- 
ewan are taxed at least as heavily as the people of other sections of Canada 
and that for the purpose of raising provincial revenues, taxation has reached 
its limit. 
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The government of the province feels, and their view would appear to be 
endorsed by both the Jacoby Commission and the Bank of Canada, that the 
maximum limit has been reached, if not exceeded in curtailment of expendi- 

tures. 


It is the considered opinion of the Government of Saskatchewan that, only 
by assumption by the Dominion Government of the financial burden of a large 
part of the costs of social services and the entire cost of relief, coupled with 
provision for a flexible system of emergency grants to meet immediate and 
pressing needs as they arise from year to year, can a measure of financial 
security be obtained. 


TABLE VIII 


Comparative Statement of Salaries for “Normal” Functions of 
Government for the Fiscal Years Indicated 


Year Amount 
AREA Ded Ohi es cv sk ein ea k at Jak Sed ed tgalngh Soe $2,762,574 
OS OES 1s eee eet kata athe eset Let ae 3,038,610 
SLR 35 Oy Bel aes LER aS es 2A ee eee RS | 3,024,327 
IM DES Sp aL en RL er oe nc eam pare Maet Be 2,768,019 
MOBS — 34 Maser ce wes tars ed 1 ne Ne 2,741,956 
OS ee Org are as ee a Ree IE nee si es 2,619,445 
OS Ore 2 1 tare A oe NS eae the 2,533,478 
; TNS Ges (este eee ah ee REN Ne ee Sh 2,630,641 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. That while the government of the province may not have seriously - 
taxed the surplus of the good years prior to 1929 with the object of pro- 
viding adequate reserves for possible fluctuations in wheat crops or prices, 
the people of the province, during those years, were contributing substan- - 
tially to the prosperity of business and taxpayers in other sections of the 
country. (See Bank of Canada Report Page 4). It is doubtful, however, 
whether any system of public finance could have been devised capable of 
building reserves sufficient to maintain adequate governmental services in- 
cluding the relief burden over a period of years when income from wheat 
almost disappeared. 


2. Curtailment of ordinary expenditures has been carried to a _ point ' 
where it is neither possible nor desirable to effect further reductions if the 
province is to continue to function satisfactorily. Since 1933 capital expendi- 
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tures have been so reduced as to confront the province today with capital 
expenditures of considerable amount. 


3. Saskatchewan’s dependence on wheat not only means a violently fluc- 
tuating income and fluctuating government revenues, but also an income which 
is difficult to reach by taxation, and one which at best provides a small tax- 
able margin. With the increase in previously existing taxes, together with the 
introduction of new taxes, taxation for provincial purposes has reached its 
limit. 


4. While the inhabitants of Saskatchewan will not readily tolerate fur- 
ther reduction or elimination of expenditures on education, hospitalization, 
care of the aged and destitute and other expenditures of a like character, the 
cost of these services in recent years has assumed such proportions as_ to 
make it essential that there be additional national support. The experience of 
the past eight years has shown that Saskatchewan cannot maintain, through 
periods of economic depression and crop failure, the minimum standards of social 
and community services which are, by common consent, considered appropriate 
to Canada. 


5. The province will have to be relieved of that portion of its debt in- 
curred for relief purposes, if the province is to be placed on anything re- 
sembling a sound financial basis. 


6. Immediate attention must be given a recasting of the province’s debt 
structure with the object of providing a basis on which the province can pro- 
vide for orderly debt retirement and obtain relief from present burdensome 
debt charges. While it will be necessary to obtain an increased subsidy in any 
event, the increase will be less sharp if debt charges are reduced. 


7. That even with an improvement in agricultural income throughout 
the province, under the present distribution of financial..pewers and respon- 
sibilities, it would not be possible for the province to support a basis of taxa- 
tion designed to place the province on a sound financial basis. 


B. MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


1. Legal Status of Municipal Institutions. 


In order that the province might better carry out its governmental func- 
tions it established a system of local self government through the creation 
of public and quasi-public corporations. To such corporations the Provin- 
cial Legislature delegated certain powers to be exercised in defined areas. 
All such corporations can exercise only such powers as have been expressly 
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delegated to them by statute, together with those powers necessarily or 
fairly implied in the powers expressly granted and those implied incidental 
powers which are essential to carry out the purposes of the _ corporation. 
None of these corporations in Saskatchewan can trace its existence through 
royal prorogative as is still the case with many municipalities in England. 
The powers which they exercise, aud the duties with which they are charged, 
are delegated to them by the Provincial Legislature. Such powers and duties 
may, at the pleasure of the Legislature, be modified, increased or diminished 
and the Legislature may annul their corporate existence. 


Prior to the creation of the Province in 1905 many municipal corpora- 
tions existed by virtue of their own private charters, but gradually statutes 
of general application were enacted and now all cities derive their powers 
through The City Act, all towns through The Town Act, all villages through 
The Village Act and all rural municipalities through The Rural Municipality 
Act. 


In dealing with matters relating to education, school boards are created 
and obtain their powers through The School Act and The School Assessment 
Act. Collegiate institutes and high school boards are created and _ obtain 
their powers through The Secondary Education Act. 


In matters relating to health, the Union Hospital Board was created and 
obtains its powers through The Union Hospital Act, which Act provides 
for the granting of hospital services in certain rural and smaller urban 
areas in the province. 


Rural telephone companies which have been created for service and not 
for profit are quasi-public corporations and derive their powers through The 
Rural Telephone Act. 


In the creation of these several corporations the same territory may be 
and often is organized into and included within two or more separate and 
distinct civil bodies, with a limit placed by statute upon each as to the 
amount of indebtedness it can legally incur. 


There is a further check upon the creation of debts by civic bodies in 
that the approval of The Local Government Board is required before they 
may borrow money by the issue of debentures. 


Each of these corporations, however, is separate, independent and dis- 
tinct from the other, and within its own sphere, its jurisdiction, subject to 
certain limited restrictions, is absolute. 


A portion of the Province still remains unorganized. In this_ portion, 
where a_ sufficient number of settlers is found, school districts are organ- 
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ized with elected school boards having similar powers to other school 
boards in organized districts; but government is carried on through the 
Department of Municipal Affairs, and for the purposes of administration the 
area is divided into local improvement districts. In these districts the Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs levies taxes for specific purposes, and the money 
collected is utilized for the purpose for which it was levied. The ,rate- 
payers in these unorganized districts do not elect a civic body and have no 
voice in the matter of levying and expending the taxes collected. 


The procedure followed for the levy and collection of school taxes, ex- 
cept in local improvement districts, and for rural telephone and union hos- 
pital taxes, is to have these civic bodies make requisition upon the muni- 
cipality or municipalities in which the land to be taxed lies, for the specific 
amount required, and upon receipt of such requisition the municipal council 
includes the amount for such purpose in its levy. There is the additional 
provision that the municipality is made the debtor or becomes liable to 
these civic authorities for the amount of the requisition and the civic au- 
thorities may bring suit for the amount required if it is not paid. While this 
right of action is given it has seldom, if ever, been resorted to. 


25) ST EACENDITURES 


(a) Purposes of expenditure. 


Municipalities are organized for the purpose of rendering to the rate- 
payers certain services which they either cannot obtain for themselves or 
cannot obtain at less cost than the municipality. Rural municipalities pro- 
vide means of communication to their residents such as roads, bridges, cul- 
verts, sidewalks, together with machinery necessary to construct or main- 
tain such works. They may also provide certain protective services such as 
the extermination of plant, insect or animal pests. They may expend money 
to prevent or control animal diseases. Such services deal with the protection 
of property and may also include the protection of individuals from violence. 
Rural municipalities are also given power to provide certain social services 
to their residents such as medical attention to indigent persons, relief in the 
form of food and clothing, grants to hospitals or charitable institutions, or 
the partial socializing of some of these services such as providing for the 
hospital fees of all residents or providing a physician to give medical atten- 
tion to the residents of the municipality without any charge other than a 
general tax imposed for the purpose. 


Services rendered by urban municipalities are of greater variety and 
more extensive than those given by rural areas. Urbans not only provide 
police protection for their inhabitants, but also provide for the prevention 
and suppression of fires, illumination of streets, and inspection of buildings 
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to prevent faulty construction or other elements of danger. In addition, 
urban municipalities have the right to give certain services which protect 
the lives of human beings, as for example: the prevention and control of 
diseases through proper inspection of food and sanitary conditions and the 
collection and disposition of sewage. Certain special services are also ren- 
dered such as maintaining municipal hospitals, providing for medical care 
and assistance to indigent persons, supplying direct relief to the inhabitants 
of the community, providing parks or other forms of recreation and mak- 
ing grants to charitable or community institutions. Urban municipalities 
also enjoy the privilege of constructing and maintaining public works such 
as streets. roadways and other means of communication and providing spe- 
cial services such as electric light and power, transportation and water works 
systems. 


Educational services are rendered through the medium of school districts 
to the residents of organized municipalities and to those residents of the 
more thickly populated .unorganized areas where school districts have been 
established. 


(b) History of expenditures of municipalities by classes of expenditure. 


Expenditures of municipalities may be placed into three main divisions. 
There are first of all those expenditures which one may term budgetary 
expenditures: that is, provision is made each year for certain purposes and 
the actual expenditures for such purposes are borne by the revenues raised 
in that year. Secondly, there are those expenditures made from the pro- 
ceeds of debenture issues which differ from the preceding group in that 
they are not an immediate burden upon the taxpayer. There is a third class 
of expenditures which, when made, are presumed to be collectible. They 
are not immediate losses which must be absorbed by taxation or other in- 
come but are charged to the accounts of the individuals receiving this ser- 
vice and attempts are made subsequently to collect from the persons con- 
cerned. 


The first statement in Appendix B. is a summary of expenditures of each 
of the four classes of municipalities, the expenditures being classified. This 
statement contains the first two types of expenditure mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph and relates to a period of fourteen years. Five schedules make up 
the statement, representing each of the four classes of municipalities, and costs 
of education of all primary and secondary schools in the province. 


A study of the information contained in statement 1 will show the 
trend both as to volume of expenditures made for certain purposes and the 
relative burden on the taxpayers for the services they receive. Generally 
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speaking, there has been a decided and successful effort in rural municipal- 
ities and to a lesser extent in urbans to reduce controllable expenditures to 
a minimum during the difficult years of the depression. This tendency is 
reflected in the expenditures for construction and maintenance of public 
works. The reduction is particularly noticeable in rural municipalities, where it 
dropped from a high peak in 1928 and 1929 to an amount of approximately 
one-third in the case of maintenance costs and less than 10 per cent in the 
ease of new construction, of the total expended in the closing years of the 
prosperous period immediately preceding 1929. The reduction in construc- 
tion and maintenance of public works has undoubtedly been too drastic, 
as necessity has forced municipalities to forego certain expenditures which 
were needed to maintain the asset in good working order but which were 
postponed in the hope that the following year would permit the expenditure 
to be undertaken without adding too heavy a burden on the taxpayers. In 
cities and towns the result of this policy is reflected in table I which gives 
an estimate of construction now necessary and the additional cost resulting 
from particular works having been allowed to deteriorate to a greater extent 
than they would have, had maintenance and repair been provided for as needed. 


TABLE I 
(a) Estimated amount of capital expenditure and re- 5 out of 9 out of 
pair and maintenance required to place all works 8 cities 15 towns 
in a satisfactory condition of efficiency compar- 
able. toathat existing in. 1929 - ee ee $1,332,850.00 $165,750.00 


(b) Estimated increase in cost of repair and main- 
tenance now required over probable cost had the 
expenditure been made when first needed ___ ___. 142,500.00 41,000.00 


Costs of administration are fairly constant in all municipalities regardless 
of periods of prosperity or financial stress. Reductions have, of course, 
taken place particularly in salaries of officials, but this has been offset to 
a certain extent by the necessity of having additional office help because 
of the immense problem of relief administration. 


It is of considerable interest to follow the trend of expenditures for in- 
terest on short term borrowings. In rural municipalities following the de- 
pressed period of 1920 and 1921 when the cost of financing had noticeably 
increased, there was a definite gradual reduction coinciding with a period 
of good crops. From 1929 on, however, this item of expenditure has grown 
to a substantial figure. While there appears to be a lessening of this burden 
in 1932 and the two subsequent years, this is not a trend reflecting actual 
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conditions, as during this period rural municipalities have been financed by 
the government taking the place of the banks, and statements of accruals 
of interest on debt obligations to the government have not been set up. Had 
such accruals been incorporated each year in the records of municipalities it 
is estimated the annual cost of interest on loans in rural municipalities would 
have reached almost one million dollars. Likewise the liability of rural muni- 
cipalities to reimburse rural telephone companies for accrued interest on de- 
bentures in default is another item which would have swollen municipal inter- 
est obligations. This item is unknown at the present time as it has been 
impossible for telephone companies to pay debentures in default to any con- 
siderable extent. 


In smaller urban municipalities such as villages and towns, the cost of 
financing has been gradually reduced during the last four or five years. This 
is due to the fact that the government has assisted to a considerable extent 
in meeting the cost of direct relief which in a number of instances has included 
loaning to the municipalities their share of total relief advanced. 


Some reduction is shown in expenditures relating to public health and 
sanitation. Such expenditures are in many instances so necessary that they 
are difficult to control and much more difficult to reduce. The fact that 
reductions have taken place in the cost of public health and sanitation in 
all classes of municipalities may indicate that the health of the people of 
the province would have been endangered had there not been an extension 
of government services. 


Expenditure of municipalities, in providing medical care and treatment 
to certain individuals or in assisting other institutions to provide such ser- 
vices, show a decided trend upwards even through the period of good crops. 
From 1922 to 1928 when the west constantly produced better than average 
‘crops, rural municipalities increased their costs of medical services and char- 
ities from $366,000.00 to almost $600,000.00. From that point on the in- 
crease has continued, being somewhat rapid in certain years, reaching a total 
in 1935 three or four times as large as it was in 1922. This trend is signifi- 
cant when one considers that municipalities have been assisted by the gov- 
ernment in meeting costs of direct and other relief, and this particularly ap- 
plies to rural municipalities where even the municipality’s share of direct 
relief has not been absorbed as a loss to be met by taxation, but has been 
charged to the recipients with the intention at the time the advance was 
made that such charges would eventually be repaid. The trend in this class 
of expenditure definitely shows a tendency towards at least a partial social- 
ization of the services rendered. There is a strong demand on the part of 
ratepayers for medical and hospital services to be borne entirely by taxation 
or some other form of municipal or provincial revenue. This trend has been 
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accentuated in the past few years on account of the increasing number of 
people whose capacity to pay for such services has disappeared. 


To illustrate this trend further in cities and a number of representative 
towns, schedule (e) is included in Statement 1 showing a summary of ex- 
penditures in respect of certain specific social services. It illustrates forcibly 
the decided increase in costs of such services which must be borne by taxa- 
tion of those still able to pay. Particular attention is directed to the cost 
of medical and dental services to indigents. This item in cities is fifteen 
times as large in 1936 as it was in 1927. On comparing the same two years, we 
find that it is ten times as large in towns. 


Schedule (f) of Statement 1, shows the cost of education conducted by 
both primary and secondary schools throughout the province. The trend in 
expenditures for education also follows crop results in the west. The re- 
duction, however, in this class of expenditure from 1930 to date has been 
tremendous and is accounted for by sharp reductions in teachers’ salaries. 
Teachers’ salaries were reduced from a total of eight million dollars in 1930 
to slightly less than four million dollars in 1934. In addition to this 
drastic reduction of salaries, there have been substantial reductions in ex- 
penditures relating to the improvement of grounds and buildings. In this 
case again necessary repairs and maintenance of grounds and buildings have 
been neglected and the assets permitted to deteriorate because of the lack 
of funds. 


Statement 2 shows the average per capita costs of services rendered by 
municipal institutions. It is arranged to show the cost of each class of 
service rendered in addition to the burden upon the people for educational 
expenditures. It is interesting to note that in rural municipalities and vil- 
lages the combined per capita cost of the various services rendered by such 
municipalities was less than the unit cost of education. 


It is interesting to follow the course of the taxpayer’s dollar which is 
tendered in payment of the various services rendered by municipalities. State- 
ment 3 displays this information over a period of years, by classes of muni- 
cipalities. As certain expenditures are eliminated or reduced, a greater pro- 
portion of the taxpayer’s dollar is paid towards those expenditures, which 
remain constant or increase. For example, in the year 1922 out of every 
one hundred dollars paid by the taxpayers of rural municipalities, $6.70 
went to pay for medical and hospital services whereas in 1935 out: of each 
such amount paid, $23.40 was required to provide this particular service. 
The same trend applies in urban municipalities in respect to this particular 
type of expenditures. 


The second main division of expenditures of municipalities previously 
mentioned consists of the construction or acquisition of certain properties 
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from the proceeds of the sale of debentures. The amount expended in this 
manner by rural municipalities is insignificant as there has been a tendency in 
the past twenty years to depart from this form of financing and to provide 
for new construction from the proceeds of current tax collections. In ur- 
ban municipalities expenditure financed by the sale of debentures has amounted 
to larger sums than in rurals although there is also a tendency to provide 
for new construction from current taxation. Expenditure for construction 
from current taxation has increased the tax burden somewhat during certain 
periods but undoubtedly it has meant an ultimate saving to municipalities 
by avoiding debenture indebtedness with its resulting increase in the burden 
of taxation on future taxpayers. In towns and cities there was a decided 
increase in debenture issues at the commencement of the period of depres- 
sion, due to the fact that relief works were introduced to combat the unem- 
ployment situation. Table II shows the amounts expended by the cities and 
a number of representative towns together with the annual cost to be pro- 
vided by taxation in the years following that in which the construction took 
place. It is estimated that the total expended for relief works in all urban 
municipalities in the three-year period centering on 1931 was upwards of 
six million dollars, with the municipalities contributing almost one-half of this 
amount. This contribution, particularly in cities, was financed by debenture 
issues with the result that annual charges for repayment, with interest, will 
amount to almost $150,000.00 annually for periods ranging from 15 to 40 
years with the average period about 25 years. 


TABLE II 


EXPENDITURE FOR RELIEF WORKS 
Schedule 1—Cities 


1930 1931 1932 1933 
Total expended $433,635.00 $2,381,973.00 $1,821,504.00 $182,054.00 
Share of City 243,736.00 — 1,026,078.00 593,296.00 137,476.00 


Debentures issued 
for share of city 138,864.00 786,279.00 500,730.70 137,476.00 
Annual charges to 
repay debentures 11,756.30 60,651.15 31 Ooloks 10,262.00 
Schedule 2—Towns 
(15 representative towns) 
Total expended $ 47,112.00 $79,466.00 $48,548.00 — 


Share of town 25,400.00 34,232.00 23,337.00 — 
Debentures issued 
for share of town 15,000.00 15,928.00 4,397.00 — 


Annual charges to 
repay debentures 1,189.44 1,805.59 Dior =: 
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Statement 4 shows the amount of debentures issued by the various muni- 
cipalities and local authorities during the period 1919 to 1936. It is signifi- 
cant that during the period of good crops the amount of debentures issued 
by cities and towns and also by school districts was relatively high. The 
commencement of the period of drought could not have been regarded then 
as serious since debentures issued by the municipalities and other local auth- 
orities increased substantially in the year 1929 and again in the year 1930. 
Thereafter the amounts issued show a decline except in the years 1933, when 
cities show a substantial amount issued mostly for relief works, and 1936, 
due to the issue of debentures to finance a portion of direct relief advances. 


The most significant fact disclosed by Statement 4 is the comparatively 
high rates of interest paid by municipalities and local authorities in this 
province in respect of long term debts. This average high rate of the cost 
of financing prevailed throughout all municipalities and local authorities from 
1919 to 1922, showed a slight decline in the succeeding few years, with a de- 
finite upward trend since the commencement of the period of depression. The 
lowest interest rates were in effect in 1927 and 1928 during a period when 
credit was easy to obtain. On the whole it may be stated that municipal 
institutions in the west have paid a higher rate of interest than that paid by 
industrial corporations where the right of a creditor to recover may not be 
as secure. In the case of municipal institutions default in payment of de- 
bentures has usually given to the bondholder the right to obtain judgment with 
the resulting imposition of a special tax rate to realize the amount of the 
judgment. In the case of industrial corporations the bondholder can only 
realize upon the existing assets of the corporation, and it is felt that the added 
security that attaches to debentures issued by municipal institutions should 
have been reflected in substantially lower interest rates. 


The third main division of expenditures consists of those advances by 
municipalities to individual ratepayers for relief. These advances when 
originally made are presumed to be collectible although it is recognized that 
the possibility of collection of advances for medical aid, particularly in urban 
municipalities, is practically non-existent. In rural municipalities such ad- 
vances were made not only to maintain human life but also to assjgt in 
continuing the business of farming. Advances made for the latter purpose 
have been repaid to some extent during the years of good crops but since 
1930 the repayment of this class of expenditure has been negligible. In urban 
municipalities advances for direct relief are acknowledged to be uncollect- 
ible. . 


Statement 5 contains a summary of advances made by rural municipal- 
ities for hospital aid, seed grain and relief necessary to provide food for 
human beings and feed and fodder for animals. This statement relates to 
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the period from 1916 to 1930 during which time the crop conditions in the 
province were fairly good or the resources of farmers were not depleted as 
they now are. It shows’ also the amounts collected by rural municipalities 
during each year on the advances so made, and it is a significant fact that 
during years of reasonable prosperity rural municipalities were able to col- 
lect only 22% of advances made for hospital aid, less than 50% of advances 
made for food and fodder relief and only 63% of advances made for seed 
grain. 


In the years following 1930 and down to the present time the task of 
furnishing farmers with seed and fodder has become more serious. The re- 
sources of municipalities were not sufficient to permit them to finance the 
demands made upon them, not only for seed grain and fodder but also for 
direct relief to sustain human life, with the result that the government was 
compelled to come to their assistance. In 1931 seed grain advances were fi- 
nanced for the most part by direct loans from the government and up to 
the time of the establishment of the Saskatchewan Relief Commission, relief 
in the form of feed and fodder, and food and clothing for human beings, was 
financed by government-guaranteed relief bank loans. The amount of advances 
made for the various purposes mentioned by the respective agencies referred 
to is contained in Table IJ. An attempt is also made to show the propor- 
tions of these advances that have been collected from the recipients in cash. 


Statement VI shows the amount of direct relief advanced by all cities 
and a number of the larger towns in the period 1927-1936. This statement 
also contains information showing how the relief advanced in each year was 
shared and the manner in which the municipalities’ proportion was financed. 


An examination of statement 6 shows the progressively increasing ad- 
vances required to sustain human life in urban municipalities. From a total 
that was insignificant in 1927 and 1928, direct relief in cities has increased 
to a tremendous extent. In the year 1936, the cities of the province advanced 
eighty-three times as much as they did in 1927, and towns advanced twenty- 
six times as much in the last year reported as in the year immediately preced- 
ing the period of drouth. 
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TABLE III 

SEED GRAIN RELIEF 
1930-31 
AOVAnNCed Ace ree a eee SATO GSO: 0 ates meee ee $2,873,257.00 
Collected) = es ee LOS Oe rere tan eee 446,201.00 


1931-34—Advances by Relief Commission 
- *1931-32 season for direct relief, feed and fod- 


der, medical aid and freight -.._.......... $12,506,722.00 
Collected "in Casino een etree eee 83,518.00 
Balance veancelied t= ae on eae $12,423,204.00 


1932-33 and 1933-34 seasons for direct relief, seed, feed and 
fodder, grasshopper extermination and sundry items 
chargeable to individual recipients :— 


PAC LObAL OL teereteres era ne oe eee meters es $21,574,812.00 

Collected in "casitew sc. a2 oat ee eee 1,428,284.00 

Balancesstile Cuewets eee ee $20,146,528.00 
1934-37—Advances for Direct Relief (Government assisted) 
LOST OO  SCASOM cease eee ae eee nee ee eee $6,066,019.00 
LOS 000" SCASOMT 25 once nee oe cine te eee ee 3,030,355.00 
TOSGEESTUSPASONS oe Fe Sener eee ec en 7,525,990.00 


The amount collected in cash from above 1934-37 advances 
for direct relief is negligible. 

1934-37—Advances for Seed and Feed 
(a) Through Department of Agriculture— 


1934-50 °SCASON". cerca ee ee eee $9,388,405.00 
1OSD-GOVSCAS OM jamee toe noes seen eee 315,175.00 feed only 
1LOSGro(eSCaSOl tele e ei ae eee 2,741,340.00 feed only 


(b) Through guaranteed bank loans (seed and summer- 
fallowing only) — 


O35 (ae eee nee $1,017,526.00—amount collected $188,682.00 
1956: eee ee ae 3,228,161.00—amount collected 718,725.00 
193 Prete cee ee 6,171,675.00—amount collected is negligible 


*The relief season extends from September 1 to August 31 the 
following year. 


One of the factors making financing of relief advances an acute problem 
in urban municipalities is the cost of administration. Urban municipalities 
are required to provide for the cost of relief administration and this cost, 
as will be noted by reference to Statement 6, has mounted steadily, almost 
in the same ratio that relief advances have increased. It will be noted, for 
example in cities, that relief administration costs in the years 1935 and 1936 
reached a total over three times as great as the total relief advanced to 
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needy persons in 1927. Relief administration costs of 1935 and 1936 equal 
on the average 4% of the general levy imposed for purely municipal purposes, 
equal to almost one mill on the assessment. 


Late in the year 1935 the government assumed 80 per cent of direct 
relief advances, whereas previously it had borne only two-thirds of the load. 
But because of the fact that relief advances have continued to increase and 
more largely due to the fact that the financing of the cities’ share of direct 
relief has required the issue of debentures, the actual net cost to the cities 
in 1936, which includes repayment of relief debentures, was in excess of the 
total net cost borne by taxation in 1935. In towns where the issue of relief 
debentures to finance their share of relief has not as yet been resorted to, the 
total cost in 1936 was almost as large as in 1935 due to the rapid increase 
in the volume of direct relief advances during the last three years. 


The issue of debentures to finance their portion of direct relief advances 
has not solved taxation problems for the cities. It may be argued that 
cities should not have deferred absorption of the burden of relief by capital- 
izing a portion of their share each year, but should have increased the general 
tax rate sufficiently to take care of their proportion of relief advanced. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that most cities at the present time are 
obliged to impose a mill rate in the neighborhood of 50 mills. It has been 
suggested by authorities on municipal finance that a tax rate in excess of 50 
mills can have only one result and that is confiscation of real property. If the 
cities had refrained from issuing debentures for relief purposes, their propor- 
tion of relief advanced, including relief administration expense, in the years 
1934 and 1935, would have necessitated an increase in their general tax rates 
to well above that figure. 


It may be granted that payment by the cities of their share of. relief from 
current taxes would have been unwise, but the capitalizing of mounting relief 
costs is not a solution. Through the pyramiding of relief debentures there is 
an ever increasing charge annually to taxation because of the necessity to re- 
pay such debentures with interest. It is this accumulating cost made up of 
annual charges on relief debentures that has maintained or increased the 
burden borne by the taxpayers of cities. In the year 1936 the cities’ propor- 
tion of direct relief was slightly in excess of one-half million dollars as 
against eight hundred and thirty-five thousand in 1935. In spite of this ap- 
parent reduction in the burden placed upon cities, actually the total borne by 
taxation in 1936 was greater than the total in 1935 due to the accumulating 
cost of annual charges on relief debentures. 


The increasing burden of relief costs on cities is forcibly indicated by 
the figures in Statement 6, showing the total annual cost to the cities to be 
met by tax levies. This cost is made up of the proportion of relief not capi- 
talized plus the annual charges to repay relief debentures. During the last 
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five years the total annual cost to the cities has resulted in the following av- 
erage tax rates: 
1932—2.8 mills, 1933—2.2 mills, 1934—3.2 mills, 1935—3 mills, 
1936— 4 mills. 


The amount required to be provided for each year to repay relief debentures 
required the following tax rates: 
1933— .5 mills, 1934— 1. mill, 1935— 1 mill, 1936— 2 mills. 


The foregoing rates are based upon total assessments and are the minimum 
rates assuming collections of 100%. A considerable portion of the assessment 
of property in urbans is non-productive so that tax rates imposed for any 
specific purpose must be increased substantially in certain cases to insure 
that sufficient collections will ultimately be made to pay for the service. 


The issue of relief debentures gave the taxpayers in cities relief for one 
year only. This was due to the fact that annual charges to repay relief de- 
bentures continues to increase since the necessity to capitalize the cities’ por- 
tion of relief continues year after year. Even if direct relief advances were 
to cease entirely after the present year, several cities in this province will be 
required to raise annually a sum equal on the average to at least two mills 
for the next eighteen years to repay the direct relief debentures issued to date. 


With the necessity of keeping the general municipal tax rate to as low 
a figure as possible in order to refrain from unduly burdening the taxpayers, 
and with the resulting continuation of the policy of capitalizing direct relief 
costs by the issue of debentures, annual charges to repay such debentures 
are increasing at such a rate that they exceed the proportion of relief not 
capitalized annually. To illustrate this trend the following table is presented 
which relates to direct relief financing in the three largest cities in the pro- 
vince: 


MOOSE JAW 
Proportion of Relief Not Capitalized Annual Debenture Charges 
19347 eee $20,838.00 (1.12 mills) $10,080.00 ( .54 mills) 
L039 pease 17,264.00 (1 mill ) 32,085.00 (1.75 mills) 
1936 yee 15,942.00 (1 mill ) 54,880.00 (3 mills) 
REGINA 
LOS Fess ne 92,467.00 (2 mills) 59,430.00 (1.3 mills) 
ho toy Desa eee 51,090.00 (1.2 mills) 71,150.00 (1.67 mills) 
OSG ses 73,135.00 (1.75 mills) 94,290.00 (2.25 mills) 
SASKATOON 
i) oa ee eee 61,119.00 (1.8 mills) 50,936.00 (1.5 mills) 
O33 eee: eee 60,128.00 (1.8 mills) 12,093.00 ( .35 mills) 
LOS6: tte 51,226.00 (1.5 mills) 82,818.00 (2.5 mills) 


It will be noted in the foregoing statement that the annual charges to 
repay relief debentures exceed the relief not capitalized in both 1935 and 
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1936 with the City of Moose Jaw heading the list in 1936 by having an 
amount required to meet debenture charges which is three and a half times 
as much as the proportion of the city’s share of relief not capitalized. 


To illustrate more forcibly the same trend that has taken place in urban 
municipalities generally, statement 7, Appendix B, gives a summary of the 
cities’ share of direct relief costs in the case of the three largest cities and 
the manner in which this cost has been met by taxation and by the issue of 
relief debentures. 


To fully appreciate the immense burden under which cities are strug- 
gling in attempting to meet the costs of direct relief it may be pointed out 
that on the average the proportion of the general tax levy required to meet 
relief costs chargeable to taxation amounts to 17.3% for cities in 1936 and 
15.57% for towns in the same year. This annual charge making up the per- 
centages of the general tax levy mentioned consists of the part of the cities’ 
portion of direct relief not capitalized and the charges required to repay relief 
debentures with interest. Reference to statement 6 will show that the pro- 
portion of the general tax levy required has gradually increased from 1931 
to the present year. 


Table IV illustrates this position as it applies to individual cities or towns. 


TABLE IV 


Proportion of General Tax Levy required in the years men- 
tioned to provide for direct relief costs not capitalized, 
and debenture charges on relief debentures. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Estevan, degen Bis) 5 6.5% Ton SLC Aly Goer 16.4 Go 
Melville ite Sip 18 20 19 38 36 
INMOOSCMd a Vie ee 8 18 6.8 110883 16.1 
North Battleford ........ 18 23 30 29 23.8 
Reginany: ego ie 5.3 8.6 13 10.5 15 
Swift: Current ci: 2s: 26.5 40 49 50 BUD 


This table presents in a striking manner the result in those towns and cities 
that are unable to capitalize relief costs. They have no sinking funds or 
trust funds to which they can sell their own relief debentures; nor is it 
possible to dispose of such debentures on the open market as the investing 
public is not attracted. In a few instances debentures have been sold, but 
only at an exorbitant rate of interest. The municipality is therefore compel- 
led to absorb its entire share of relief in the year’s tax levy and the levy 
is increased to such an extent that up to 50% is required for relief alone. 
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The number of persons on relief together with the percentage of the total 
population on relief is also set out in Statement 6. It will’ be noted that the 
average percentage for all urbans has steadily increased until in 1936 almost 
one-fifth of the entire population was on relief. In the three largest cities 
the proportion of the population on relief has remained fairly constant in the 
years 1933 to 1936. Moose Jaw reports 22 per cent of its population on 
relief in the four years mentioned, Regina shows 18 per cent in 1933 gradu- 
ally rising to 20 per cent in 1936, North Battleford shows an increase from 
20 per cent in 1934 to 30 per cent in 1936 and Swift Current shows a similar 
increase from 25 per cent in 1933 to over 29 per cent of its population in 1936. 


3. Revenues of Municipalities. 


Revenues of municipalities in Saskatchewan are derived principally from 
tax levies. The proportion of the total revenue derived from taxation is as 
follows: 


Ruralsaee ess ea 90%; Willagvesis> See. 85%; 
TOWDS et. Meet = 80%; Citiésys.--3 2 eee 60%. 


In rural municipalities the relatively small proportion of income other than 
from taxation is derived from such sundry sources as commissions on col- 
lections of trust taxes, penalties on tax sales, rentals, etc. In urban munici- 
palities the sources of revenue other than taxation are more numerous and 
increase in volume as the class of urban municipality progresses from villages 
to towns and from town to city. In cities the greater proportion of re- 
venue other than taxation is derived from profits on utilities, licenses and 
amusement taxes, surpluses on sinking funds and trust funds, as well as 
sundry rentals and sales of properties. 


Since the greater proportion of revenue in municipalities is derived from 
taxation, a study of the various taxes imposed and the disposition of such 
taxes through collection, cancellation or confiscation of property is necessary. 


Statement 8, Appendix B, contains a summary of taxes imposed for var- 
ious purposes in rural municipalities, villages and towns, during the period 
1912 to 1935. It also contains a summary of taxes imposed for various 
purposes by cities during the period 1921 to 1935. The taxes so imposed 
consist of all taxes on taxable assessment of either property, business or 
income in the years when incomes were assessed by municipalities. These 
taxes were imposed for municipal and provincial purposes and for such other 
services as local improvements and hail insurance. 


Statement 8 indicates the trend in tax levies, which increased progres- 
sively during the years of expansion from 1912 to 1928. During this period 
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there was a steady growth in the number and extent of services rendered to 
ratepayers. A great deal of new construction of roads, streets and other 
means of communication was undertaken by all municipalities, particularly 
the rurals. The number of school districts increased as well as the replace- 
ment of temporary school buildings by other buildings of more permanent 
construction. Since 1929, however, there has been a decided effort on the 
part of municipalities to lighten the burden of taxation by dispensing with 
those services which could be deferred as well as others which, although 
needed in many cases, could not be maintained. 


Statement 9 is submitted to show the unit burden of taxation on rate- 
payers of the four classes of municipalities. This statement is in comparative 
form, commencing with the year 1922 and continuing to the year 1935. It 
illustrates the reduction in the burden of taxation particularly in rural 
municipalities, which corresponds with the years of poor crops when it was 
necessary to reduce services to the minimum in order that an attempt might 
be made to control the too rapid accumulation of uncollected taxes. 


In urban municipalities there has been a tendency in the past two years 
for the tax burden to rise in spite of all economies contemplated by the 
councils of such municipalities. The cost of direct relief added to the neces- 
sity of maintaining the essential services prevented a downward revision of 
tax levies. 


The following proportions of taxes are imposed upon real _ property:— 
Rural Municipalities, 99%; villages, 73%; towns, 80%; cities, 90%. One 
must, however, remember that apart from properties used as dwellings, the 
taxes imposed both on real property and business assessment must come 
from the incomes derived from the businesses conducted. In the municipalities 
in this province where buildings are used for business purposes, there is a 
property tax on the land and buildings and also a business tax on an assess- 
ment fixed by the council subject to a statutory maximum. If in such cases 
one should combine the property and business taxes as an entire burden 
to be met from the income derived from the business, it would result in an 
exceedingly high mill rate of taxation of real property. 


In addition to property taxes and taxes imposed for business purposes, 
local improvement taxes are also imposed in certain towns and cities to re- 
pay a proportion of the cost of local improvement works. If such taxes were 
also imposed by a mill rate on assessed valuations of property, it would fur- 
ther increase the total tax rate on the valuation of lands and buildings which 
is the largest base for the tax burden in municipalities of the Province. To 
illustrate the foregoing remarks a few selected instances are given of var- 
ious types of businesses in a number of towns and cities. 
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Totaltaxrate Total tax rate 


combining combining 
Taxratefor propertyand property and 
property frontage business 

taxes taxes taxes 
Selection No. 1 Mills Mills Mills 
Grocery Store 47 52 CC 
Department Store 47 51 86.5 
Office Block 47 OL 112 
Selection No. 2 
Private Residence 45 57 — 
Grocery Store 45 56 85 
Warehouse 45 47 84 
Factory 45 53 103 
Selection No. 3 
Grocery Store 44.5 44.8 13 
Department Store 44.5 45.3 63.2 
Warehouse 44.5 45.6 54.4 
Factory 44.5 47.5 58.7 
Selection No. 4 
Grocery Store 48 51.5 81.5 
Department Store 48 48.2 (CES 
Office Block 48 48.3 79.3 
Warehouse 48 — 96 
Selection No. 5 
Private Residence 45 54.6 — 
Grocery Store 45 62 86.8 
Department Store 45 46 65.8 
Factory 45 59.6 73.8 
Selection No. 6 
Private Residence 46.5 48.4 — 
Grocery Store 46.5 47.5 74.6 
Warehouse 46.5 48.4 64 
Factory 46.5 55.5 87 


In a number of urban municipalities it is contended that the burden of 
taxation is so high that incomes derived from rentals of properties are in- 
sufficient to meet all operating expenses, including taxes; or the balance of 
such income remaining after taxes are paid does not give a fair return on 
the capital invested. As an example, one town reports that an office block 
representing an investment of $24,000.00 shows a net income of $750.00 out 
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of which taxes to the extent of $655.00 have to be provided. A warehouse 
valued at $7,000.00 reports a net income of $360.00 out of which provision 
has to be made for taxes of $217.00. Another town reports a grocery store 
representing an investment of $7,000.00, with a net income from rentals of 
$275.00, out of which a payment of $200.00 is required for taxes. In another 
town, rentals from a private residence result in a loss of $68.00 after 
payment of taxes, and net income from rentals of a corner grocery was 
$72.00 before providing for taxes of $76.00. A fourth town reports the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


Net Income Total 

before payment tax 

Investment of taxes levy 
Private Residence $ 5,000.00 $ 300.00 $ 184.00 
Corner Grocery 12,000.00 600.00 442.00 
Apartment Block 10,000.00 1,000.00 1,069.90 
Office Block 8,000.00 750.00 551.50 
Warehouse 7,900.00 350.00 498.90 


A city reports an office block representing an investment of $80,000.00 with 
a net income from rentals of $3,600.00 from which $1,700.00 in taxes have to 
be provided. A second city reports that an apartment block after providing 
for all operating expenses including taxes, showed a net loss in income of 
$1,495.00. An office block showed a similar net loss of $3,824.00, and a ware- 
house, a corresponding loss of $1,066.00. 


Practically all classes of municipalities have imposed a sufficiently high 
levy to provide for all proposed expenditures and in addition, a surplus on 
operations. Cities are perhaps an exception to this rule as occasionally de- 
ficits on one year’s operations will take place which necessarily must be 
provided for in the succeeding year’s taxation. In addition, in a considerable 
number of towns, a few villages and some of the cities, the tax levies imposed 
while apparently sufficiently high to provide for all proposed expenditures, 
actually fall short, because of the fact that a considerable proportion of the 
assessment of the particular municipality is not revenue producing. Then 
again, in rural municipalities, because of the policy of charging direct relief 
and agricultural aids advances to the .accounts of recipients, no effort has 
been made to include in tax levies any amount to take care of the losses 
that will inevitably result. 


While considerable economies have been effected in municipal expenditures, 
and tax burdens have been reduced during the last few years, this has 
not assisted tax collections in the four classes of municipalities where cron 
failures have an immediate and pronounced effect. A history of tax collec- 
tions is shown in Statement 10, covering the period from 1912 to 1935, ex- 
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cept in cities where information is available since 1922 only. The amount 
realized in cash from both current and arrears of taxes each year is reduced 
in this statement to a percentage of the total arrears and current taxes col- 
lectible during the year. It will be noted that the highest percentage of taxes 
collected took place in the year 1928 and that following the year 1928 the per- 
centage of taxes collected has steadily decreased. This statement also shows 
the accumulation of tax sale holdings represented by tax sale certificates 
which are still subject to redemption by the owners of the land, and tax title 
property which may no longer be redeemed by the owner but which the 
municipality may dispose of by sale. The amounts of uncollected taxes pre- 
sented by tax sale holdings has increased steadily in all classes of mun- 
icipalities, with the exception that in rural municipalities there has been some 
decrease in the last three years due to the fact that consolidation or adjust- 
ment of taxes under various plans has resulted in cancellation of the tax sale 
lien and a restoration of the amounts in tax sale to the tax rolls. 


In Statement 11 an attempt is made to show a comparison of tax levies 
year by year and amounts realized in cash from the collection of taxes, re- 
demption of tax sales or sales of tax title property. It is a significant fact 
that in rural municipalities in the twenty-four year period covered there are 
only nine years in which the amount Collected exceeded the total imposed by 
way of tax levies. Of these nine years, seven follow each other in succession 
between 1922 and 1928, when a combination of high prices and better than 
average crops resulted in the only prolonged period of prosperity enjoyed by 
the west in the past quarter of a century. 


In urban municipalities the information presented by Statement 11 is 
still more striking. At no time during the twenty-four years under review 
have towns collected more than they have levied in any one year. This is, 
no doubt, at least partially due to the fact that towns have assessed from 
year to year extensive unimproved subdivided property on the outskirts, the 
taxes upon which are not being paid by the owners. In villages only three 
out of twenty-four years show a larger amount of cash collected than taxes 
imposed, and in cities there are only two years since 1922 when the same re- 
sults were obtained. 


An ideal situation would exist if municipalities could collect the greater 
proportion of current tax levies in the year in which the levy is imposed. 
This is not likely to occur in rural municipalities because the income of 
farmers in the west varies considerably from year to year in line with re- 
turns from crops. In urban municipalities, however, one might assume that 
average incomes would be more stabilized permitting ratepayers of such 
municipalities to pay their taxes in about the same proportion year after 
year. A survey of the cities of the province and a number of the larger 
towns indicates that this situation does not exist. Table V illustrates the 
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wide fluctuation that may take place in collection of current levies in the 
year in which the taxes are imposed. It will be observed that in certain in- 
stances the highest percentage of taxes collected in the year in which they 
were levied may be 80 or 85 per cent, with the lowest percentages less than 
one-third or one-half of the total levy. 


TABLE V 


Percentages of Current Levies collected in year 
in which levies imposed. 


Year of highest Year of lowest 

Towns percentage percentage 
AT COldaee ets eoek Auk Uae at 1929—80% 1935—36% 
ASSINL DOA er ee ers es 1929—90% 1934—-48% 
Brodie Wa ee ee 1928—85% 192967 % 
Davidson ys yeas 4. fees a, 1928—87 % 1934—38 % 
Ste Vale 14am ecb s 6 ise, Bb 1928—80 % 1935—30 % 
Kerro bert: tear ate eek 1930—67 % 1933—58 % 
Maple. Creekicn src tuo 2. 1928—90 % 1932—70% 
MeLROr agrees eet is) one aha 7k 1926—69 % 1928—52% 
Melvalleg ters tes oto 1929—89% 1934—38 % 
ROUICAU mec Oene ee 1929—73% 1931—53 % 
SVINEVUN AY OT Ween: name ce mec 1929—75% 1934—43 % 
Cities 

MOOSE * Ja wane eee eee 1928—81% 1932—51% 
North Battleford) !..0..20... 1928—83 % 1933—58% 
PrincerA lberty vei sk e. toes < 1928—84% 1933—58 % 
RCO rts Ae 1929—86 % 1934—57 % 
SaASKatOOl seteate ae es ee 1929—81 % 1934—54% 
SWileCurrentyeet kes 1928—88 % 1934— 61% 
Wie y, DUT vise 2h oh. ose 1928—74% 1936—38 % 
OPE: CON ee ete fer ces orca ee 1934— 67 % 1932—61% 


From time to time a certain proportion of taxes levied are lost through 
discount for prompt payment, cancellation, rebate or compromise. Table VI 
shows the amount of taxes so lost during a twenty-four year period by rural 
municipalities, villages and towns, and during a fourteen year period by cities. 
It will be observed that the amount so lost by rural municipalities and vil- 
lages is equal to almost an average of one year’s levy, whilst in towns and 
cities the amount lost exceeds the average of one year’s levy, which to some 
extent is due to the fact that the larger urban municipalities suffer a greater 
loss in the disposal of lands to which title is acquired through tax sale or 
tax forfeiture proceedings. 
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TABLE VI 


Taxes lost through discount, cancellation or sale of tax title 
property at less than book value. 


Rurals Municipalities ee. ee 1912-1935 $12,693,090.00 
Villas es Sc Sn ose eee 1912-1935 887,188.00 
PLO WS ieee ae eee epee 1912-1935 3,042 ,959.00 
CURIOS) 0s ee Ra i eco 1922-1935 4,485,675.00 


4. Financial Position of Municipalities 


A comparative statement of the financial position of all municipalities in 
the Province is contained in statement 12. This statement is arranged to 
show separately each class of municipality with the assets and liabilities of 
each class contained in classified groups. 


The general trend in a number of assets and _ corresponding liabilities 
consists of a rapid accumulation of uncollected taxes, advances for relief pur- 
poses and corresponding liabilities for operating expenses, amounts due local 
authorities for tax levies and the cost of financing relief advances. Perhaps 
the only bright spot in the entire picture is that the debenture liabilities of 
municipalities consistently show a decrease although the amount in default at 
the end of each year has increased since 1930. 


The assets upon which municipalities must rely to the greatest extent 
are arrears of taxes. Since 1926 these have increased, as indicated by state- 
ment 12, to such an extent that at the end of 1935 arrears of taxes are two 
or three times as great as they were ten years previously, and represent 
on the average from two to three complete years’ levies outstanding. The 
situation is such that even with a series of years of reasonable prosperity, 
some time must elapse before arrears of taxes are reduced to a reasonable 
figure. Combining the arrears of taxes, tax sale certificates and unsold tax 
title property of all municipalities, shows the following accumulation year by 
year from 1929 to 1935: 


LODO Neneh Se Besta 4 ot ee Ae eee $22,317,560.01 
LOGO: tick, 23 eee hs: cee PR eas 30,945,367.33 
QB A vs Rissa 5 tah Ie Ree oh OR RS 39,320,226.92 
HOB ths Tati < nll ee eer reo 46,083,735.00 
TOSS. teats ts.) 2k pa ee Rie Ce 51,876,291.24 
LOSE pt. beet, oieh Sania etapa eebets roe 55,015,096.22 
BRS an ook omar mee Te Ve A PAINS Sea 58,784,665.46 


A considerable proportion of arrears of taxes consists of amounts in tax 
sale or the corresponding valuation of property to which title was acquired 
through tax sale proceedings. In urban municipalities, particularly in towns 
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and cities, the total assets represented by tax title property are of very 
doubtful value as they consist for the most part of outlying subdivided pro- 
perty which will have little sale value for perhaps the next twenty-five years. 
The total valuation of tax title property for towns and cities as stated for 
the year 1935 may not represent the actual amount acquired as there has 
been a tendency in towns to value properties at a nominal price per parcel, 
many times less than the value of accumulated taxes and costs, at the time 
the property was acquired. 


Assets representing relief advances made by municipalities either from 
their own funds or through assistance by the government show slight in- 
creases in urban municipalities, whereas in rural municipalities the total now 
outstanding is almost equal to the total of uncollected arrears of taxes and 
_ amounts in tax sale. A considerable portion of such relief advances in rural 
municipalities is in the process of being cancelled and such cancellation will 
also reduce certain liabilities represented by loans from the government, and 
guaranteed loans from banks required to finance such relief advances. 


The cash position of municipalities in the Province has, of course, been 
adversely affected by continued drovth conditions. Cash resources in ll 
classes of municipalities have decreased considerably. To some extent this 
condition is offset by a decrease in current bank loans. This applies par- 
ticularly in villages and towns and also in rural municipalities because of 
the fact that rural municipalities have enjoyed very little credit in the past 
two or three years and have been compelled to finance their operations with- 
out assistance from the banks. 


While liabilities to banks in respect of general loans have shown some- 
decrease, other liabilities have increased tremendously. Faced with the prob- 
lem of supplying relief to farmers, the indebtedness of rural municipalities 
to banks and to the government for seed grain and relief loans was four 
times as large in 1935 as it was in the year 1921 which was the previous 
peak of bank indebtedness. In cities bank loans for general purposes have 
been increasing at such a rate that they have more than doubled in the past 
ten years. Liabilities to general creditors and to schools and other institu- 
tions for unpaid tax levies have increased in the case of general liabilities to 
an amount which in rural municipalities is seventeen times as great as it 
was in the year 1926. Tax liabilities to schools and telephone companies 
have also increased in rural municipalities to an amount six times as great 
as ten years ago although rural municipalities have been using all available 
funds to keep schools in operation. 


Statement 13 contains a classified summary of investments held in sink- 
ing funds and trust funds of cities. It shows that cities have been changing 
their investments since 1930 from Saskatchewan school district and tele- 
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phone company debentures, and from debentures of other provinces to Sask- 
atchewan provincial debentures and their own issues. Investments in Do- 
minion bonds show a continuous reduction which apparently is due to the 
fact that these investments were readily saleable at good prices and were 
disposed of to meet debenture maturities. The purchase by cities of their 
own debentures at an increasing rate since 1927 has to some extent been forced 
upon them because the market did not absorb debentures issued during the 
depression period for relief works and direct relief. A considerable proportion 
of sinking fund and trust fund investments still consists of debentures of cer- 
tain provinces, which may place the cities in an awkward position if at the 
time of meeting their debenture maturities they are unable to realize upon 
the bonds. 


The defaults in investments held by the sinking funds of cities as set out 
in Statement 14 shows that such defaults are confined largely to Saskatchewan 
school district and rural telephone company debentures, and to the debentures 
of the Province of Alberta, as well as a small proportion of the cities’ own 
debentures. 


The debenture indebtedness of all classes of municipalities has decreased, 
although in cities this decrease relates only to the past few years. Actually 
the decrease in debenture indebtedness is greater than that indicated by 
Statement 12 as that statement shows the gross unmatured debenture debt 
before sinking funds are deducted. Deducting sinking funds available for re- 
demption of debentures, the net debenture debt of all municipalities and 
other public or quasi-public institutions in the province is set out in comparative 
form in table VII. The indebtedness so set out includes both principal and 
interest in default and accrued interest on coupons in default. 


TABLE VII 


Comparative statement of net debenture debts after deducting sinking 
funds available for redemption of debentures. 


1933 1934 1935 

RaraleMunicipaities saat sence $ 155,215.71 $ 147,864.32 $ 142,397.80 
Willages :.cssten: tel pete ten oes 2k ee 271,475.96 254,238.17 233,448.63 
Towns (excluding secondary 

SCHOOIS) § .tesookececeet Sen eee ee 3,436,404.60 3,060,058.41 3,312,349.06 
Cities (excluding secondary 

SCHOOIS) pectcseles Koeoeee ces pee 25,090,065.41 24,085,364.33 23,391,413.12 
Rural Telephone Companies —____. 5,020,996.59 4,467,213.60 4 053,521.83 
Drainage gistrichs ye). see 314,944.54 301,786.81 288,320.66 
Unions Hospitals = a 248,274.22 255,932.28 256,728.53 
BecondaryeSenoo|ls see eeee eee. 2838 1,885,658.00 1,800,620.01 1,782,768.51 
Primary Schools (estimate) —_.... 11,480,900.00  12,000,000.00 12,100,000.00 


$47,903,935.03 $46,673,077.93 $45,560,948.14 
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Table VII shows the net per capita debt in respect of the debenture 
liability of municipalities for a number of selected years from 1921 to 1935. 


TABLE VIII 

Per Capita Net Debenture Debt 

Rural Municipalities Villages Towns Cities 
i As Vid [negieee are weeeces 4,23 10.65 99.36 279.58 
2 ie ate ee 2.32 7.04 78.23 231.08 
HOS Mares cee eo 1.03 8.71 61.08 207.07 
TOSS eee so 1.24 8.47 59.92 179.30 
OBIS a cctess eed: 1.33 (eras 59.96 174.47 


The amount of debenture coupons in default by municipalities, school 
districts and telephone companies in the Province has increased progressively 
since 1929. Table IX shows the increase to the end of 1935 by classes of 
municipalities and other institutions. 


TABLE IX 


Debenture Coupons in Default. 


Principal Interest Total 
Rural Municipalities 
J) Ro eee ane eee $ 1,650.00 §$ 550.50 $ 2,200.50 
Se et ene eee 23,120.37 7,322.89 30,443.26 
BR VP a Ne ealamencte ee ee 43,295.33 11,329.87 54,625.20 
OS OMe rete ee 64,316.66 13,982.61 78,299.27 
OSA Ms ter Ae PO ha ae 74,668.16 18,918.12 93,586.28 
AIC) setae tepals eae 80,891.92 24,676.57 105,568.49 
Villages 
2G Fo) A) eat al cs RA es 4,774.81 1,769.07 6,543.88 
ROS eee cate ee eg: 12,393.03 5,669.23 18,062.26 
dL Bytes ois ee eee 23,876.02 11,470.73 35,346.75 
SIS So ih at eee been 40,479.25 17,038.16 57,017.41 
LY i ae eres eee oe ame 56,420.85 24,777.93 81,198.78 
ROS OM rete ee et Aes 64,977.38 28,808.12 93,785.50 
Towns 
TEU aRe! 2S Saeed oe nae 20,977.59 41,856.51 62,834.10 
Tha Wee. eens eine ee 60,708.25 78,298.26 139,006.51 
HL 2 gg aN cecil 96,718.69 127,982.95 224,701.64 
LC Be eal tae ee 152,351.26 191,278.51 343,629.77 
NOG Aye eee Oe se ey 204,216.85 215,873.90 420,090.75 


HAE i See cE Rhee el nee 258,254.86 262,454.40 520,709.26 


Cities 

LOBU een eee — 102,357.00 102,357.00 
OST tee eke ce eee — 100,535.00 100,535.00 
OSD eee ee ee 1,533.00 105,555.00 107,088.00 
LOSS ee aes 3,453.00 88,144.00 91,598.00 
MOSS denies oe ease 5,483.00 100,427.40 105,910.40 
1035 erotics 7,629.50 139,463.90 147,093.40 
School Districts 

LOS eae ae eae, No details No details 160,591.55 
ee hg eee tian Aer hh ve 513,510.72 
VOS 20 veer cee eee z. be 1,079,574.73 
a OS oo pie ete ste Sealant a ‘ 1,706,246.64 
19540) Greer. | eee ee: y: i? 2,347,698.56 
TODO een cn eer 2,120, (o-22 
Rural Telephone Companies 

F930 pide ce ae 80,658.86 32,015.77 113,234.63 
193) ene ert ctl 444,085.00 160,384.00 604,469.00 
LOD 25 eh a ee meee 1,112,045.91 343,028.46 1,455,074.37 
LOSS MA See uae es 1,561,246.00 447,608.59  2,008,854.59 
LOSE Nec Sto ae orn 1,799,022.60 482,792.60 2,281,815.20 
1 O36 is eR eee 2,107,257.04 517,357.83  2,624,614.87 


5. Summary and Conclusions 


A study of the material submitted and the comments made thereon leads 
to the following conclusions: 


(a) The severe curtailment of expenditures on maintenance of public 
works during periods of depression, while necessary to relieve the taxpayer, 
results in such rapid deterioration of the assets that repairs ultimately cost 
many times the amount previously required, or results in shortening the life 
of the asset. 


(b) The cost of financing municipal expenditures until taxes are collected 
in the summer or fall is too great. Western people have not become suffic- 
iently established to meet taxes and other obligations from accumulated 
savings. 


(c) Accumulated arrears of taxes have reached a total so large that 
several years of reasonable prosperity will be needed to reduce the obligations 
of taxpayers to a normal sum. 


(d) The cost to the west of financing debenture loans has been exces- 
sive. 


fal 


(e) The issue of relief debentures by cities, while admittedly unavoidable, 
is unsound. It not only postpones the fatal day of reckoning but results in a 
crushing burden due to progressively accumulating debenture charges. It 
may be noted that in the City of Swift Current where direct relief debentures 
could not be sold, as high as fifty per cent of the tax levy was absorbed by 
the city’s share of relief. In this city there was a default on a contract 
rate of debenture interest fixed at three per cent. Eventually the city could 
pay only at the rate of one per cent. 


(f) Many social services, such as provision for public health and sanitation 
and caring for the indigent, are so essential that they can be curtailed only 
at the risk of impairing the health and well-being of the people. 


(g) If the trend in the direction of state medicine continues, the present 
municipal tax structure can scarcely be expected to support the burden. A 
national health insurance scheme would seem to offer the only solution. 


(h) It is evident that real property is bearing too large a share of the 
burden of taxation. Property taxes are extremely high in relation to rental 
income and as a consequence real property offers little attraction to investors. 
In many municipalities the tax burden is so heavy as to involve the gradual 
confiscation of real property. 


(i) In school districts, during the depression years, the tax burden of 
maintaining adequate educational facilities has resulted in curtailment. There 
is a considerable variation among school districts in this respect due to dif- 
ferences in the taxable value of land. There are similar variations among 
municipalities. The government feels that it must consider the feasibility of 
withdrawing from the field of land taxation, or in the alternative, utilize the 
proceeds of the Public Revenues Tax for the purpose of equalizing the burden 
of taxation among school districts and municipalities. This would result in the 
tax being used exclusively to assist the local governing bodies in providing 
social services which they are called upon to take care of. No definite policy 
has been formulated in this regard. 


(j) A social service such as direct relief can be supported wholly by the 
municipalities only so long as the number receiving this service is very small. 
In 1930, when the cost of direct relief had increased to the extent that gov- 
ernment assistance was necessary, it is estimated that about two per cent of 
the population of the cities was on relief. Under present-day social values 
the granting of direct relief to those rendered destitute through unemploy- 
ment or crop failure must be regarded as a social service. It is submitted 
that, with reference to the principles already postulated, it is a social 
service that should be assumed by the national government. 


(k) A measure of relief for the municipalities would result from the adop- 
tion of national schemes of health and employment insurance. The variable 
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nature of incomes in the province points to the adoption of the insurance 
principle as far as possible. A workable scheme of crop insurance would go 
far in the direction of solving the fiscal difficulties of the municipalities.. 


(1) The municipalities have been unable to discharge their responsibilities 
in an adequate manner despite the fact that the province has assisted to the 
extent that financial resources permitted. The budgetary position of the mun- 
icipalities must be considered when estimating the fiscal needs of the province. 
A reduction of the tariff burden, resulting in an increase of the net income of 
the farmer, would leave a large margin for the payment of taxes. The municipal 
problem of finance would be eased thereby. 


C—THE BURDEN OF DEBT 


The net debt of the Province of Saskatchewan, expressed as a per capita 
burden, is one of the highest among the provinces of Canada. Ten years ago 
the burden of debt so expressed was one of the lowest. The municipal debt 
of the province, on a comparative basis, is not high. 


For the purposes of a comparative study the per capita burden is almost 
meaningless unless some regard is had to capacity to pay. Capacity to pay 
depends on wealth and current income. Estimates of the wealth of the 
several provinces are particularly unreliable, especially in the absence of evi- 
dence as to the manner in which the supposed wealth is to be made available 
for the use of the government concerned. 


Annual production or annual income offers some evidence of capacity to 
pay. A comparative study of the combined provincial and municipal debts of 
the various provinces in relation to the income of the provinces has been 
made on behalf of the government of Manitoba for submission to this Com- 
mission. No useful purpose will be served by including a similar study in the 
submission made on behalf of Saskatchewan. The results of such a study, 
however, do give some evidence of comparative burdens if certain allowances 
are made. For instance, it is probable that the figure published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics as the net debt of this province is somewhat 
low in that the deduction for revenue bearing assets is too large. Such a study 
moreover does not take account of investment income, a much smaller item 
in Saskatchewan than in most provinces. 


By the method referred to above a tremendous debt burden is indicated 
for this province on the basis of the incomes of recent years. If the combined 
provincial and municipal debt is expressed as a percentage of income of the 
people of the province, the public debt burden of Saskatchewan is seen as 
the highest among the provinces. Indeed it would perhaps be more proper 
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to express income as a percentage of debt, since the latter has exceeded the 
former on several occasions since 1930. During the year 1937 the income of 
the people of Saskatchewan has declined to a new low. The net public debt 
is probably two or three times greater than the total income of the people 
of the province. 


Such comparisons are interesting and useful, and the Commission will no 
doubt be in a position to draw very definite conclusions after receiving de- 
tailed information from the various provinces. From the standpoint of the 
government of Saskatchewan, however, the problem is a very definite one, 
and a direct approach is suggested. 


The debt has been contracted, what is to be done about it? The vital 
question seems to concern the capacity of the province in the present and the 
future to retire the debt and at the same time secure to the people an ade- 
quate standard of living. The past is important insofar as it gives evidence 
of what may be expected in the future, the debt burden must be estimated with 
reference to what the future holds for us. 


In a latter part of this submission it is proposed to forecast the future 
of the province in the light of such information as is available. The public 
debt of the province can then be considered in relation to the probable capacity 
of the province to provide for its retirement without sacrificing the welfare 
of the people. 


That the public debt of the province is a serious burden cannot be 
denied. Current quotations on the securities of the province indicate that, 
in the opinion of the investing public, the debt is beyond the capacity of 
the province. As has been pointed out the major portion of the public debt 
has been contracted since 1929. This factor must be kept in mind. The 
economy of Saskatchewan contains the elements of hazard to a high degree. 
Plans for the future must provide for insurance against these hazards. 
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PART IV 
PROVINCIAL TAXATION 


By the terms of reference to the Royal Commission to investigate the 
economic and financial basis of Confederation, the Commissioners have been 
instructed, inter alia,— 


(a) To investigate the character of the taxes collected; 
(b) To investigate the amount of taxes collected; 


(c) To consider these taxes in the light of legal and constitution limita- 
tions; 


(d) To consider them in the light of financial and economic conditions; 
and 
(e) To determine whether the taxation as at present allocated and 


imposed is as equitable and efficient as can be devised. 


The chief forms of taxation existing at the present time in the Province 
of Saskatchewan are as follows: 


Succession Duties 

Income Tax 

Corporation Tax 

Gasoline Tax 

Public Revenues Tax 

Railway Taxation 

Education Tax 

Miscellaneous Taxes, Licences and Fees. 


An attempt will be made to examine the tax structure of the province in 
the light of the terms of reference. 


A. Character of Taxation 
1. Succession Duties 


Succession duties were first imposed by The Succession Duty Ordinance, 
1903, being Chapter 5 of the Ordinances of the North West Territories of that 
year (Second Session). The Ordinance was amended from time to time, and 
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the present law relating to succession duties in Saskatchewan is contained in 
Chapter 12 of the Statutes of 1934-35, as amended by Chapter 11 of the 
Statutes of 1936, and Chapter 5 of the Statutes of 1937. 


The incidence of the taxation is set forth in Section 9 of the Act, 
which provides that there shall be levied and paid for the purpose of raising 
a revenue for provincial purposes the duties set forth upon or in respect 
of the following, that is to say:— 


(a) in respect of the succession to all real property in the province, and 
in respect to the succession to all moveable or personal property 
wheresoever situate, by way of condition upon or as an incident of 
the accession to the benefits of the succession, where the deceased 
was at the time of his death domiciled in the province; 


(b) property passing on the death and situate in the province, where 
the deceased was at the time of his death domiciled outside the 
province; and 


(c) property passing on the death and situate in the province, where 
the deceased was at the time of his death domiciled in the pro- 
vince, and where the property is not included in the property the 
subject matter of the succession. 


In brief, the statute makes provision for the imposition of a duty in the 
nature of a legacy or succession duty upon all benefits passing on the death 
of persons dying domiciled in the province, and for the imposition of a tax 
in the nature of an estate duty upon property in the province where such 
property cannot be regarded as included in a succession, or where it passes 
on the death of persons dying domiciled outside the province. 


The Act is broad and inclusive in its terms, and provides for taxation 
not only of the real and personal property owned by deceased persons at the 
time of death, but also of the following classes of property: 


(a) Property transferred in contemplation of death; 
(b) Donations mortis causa and gifts inter vivos; 

(c) Property held jointly; 

(d) Property passing under settlement; 

(e) Annuities purchased or provided by the deceased. 
(f) Policies of insurance; and 


(g) Property of which the deceased was competent to dispose. 
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The rates of duty payable are determined mainly by two factors, name- 
ly :— 


(a) The relationship, if any, of the beneficiary to the deceased; and 


(bo) The aggregate value of the property passing or deemed to pass on 
the death of the deceased. 


For purposes of taxation the beneficiaries are divided into three classes, 
usually described as the preferred, collateral and stranger classes respectively. 
The preferred class includes the father, mother, husband, wife, child, son- 
in-law or daughter-in-law of the deceased. The collateral class includes any 
lineal ancestor of the deceased (except father or mother); any brother or 
sister of the deceased, or any descendant of such brother or sister; any bro- 
ther or sister of the father or mother of the deceased or any descendant of 
such last mentioned brother or sister. 


No duty is payable in estates passing to resident preferred beneficiaries 
where the property passing does not exceed $15,000 in aggregate value. Estates 
passing to collateral beneficiaries are exempt if they do not exceed $2,500 in 
aggregate value. All other beneficiaries pay duty where the estate exceeds $1,000. 


The rates of succession duty vary from 1 per cent. in estates passing to 
preferred beneficiaries exceeding $15,000 but not exceeding $25,000, to 28 per 
cent. in estates exceeding $3,000,000; from 3 per cent. in estates passing to 
collateral beneficiaries exceeding $2,500 but not exceeding $5,000, to 33 per 
cent., in estates exceeding $3,000,000; and from 2 per cent. in estates 
passing to other beneficiaries exceeding $1,000 but not exceeding $2,000, to 41 
per cent. in estates exceeding $3,000,000. 


The Succession Duty Act is administered by the Attorney General. 


2. Income Tax 


Income tax was first imposed in the Province of Saskatchewan by The 
Income Tax Act, 1932, being Chapter 9 of the Statutes of that year, which 
came into force in April 13, 1932. The Act was subsequently amended by 
Chapter 9, Statutes of 1933; Chapter 5, Statutes of 1934; and Chapter 16, 
Statutes of 1934-35. The present law is contained in Chapter 16, Statutes of 
1936, as amended by Chapter 8, Statutes of 1937. 


The incidence of the tax is set forth in Section 9 of the present Act which 
provides that there shall be assessed, levied and paid upon the income during 
the preceding year of every person: 


(a) residing or ordinarily resident in Saskatchewan during such year; or 
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(b) who sojourns in Saskatchewan during any year for a_ period or 
periods amounting to one hundred and eighty three days; or 


(c) who is employed in Saskatchewan during such year; or 


(d) who, not being resident in Saskatchewan, is carrying on business in 
Saskatchewan during such year; or 


(e) who, not being resident in Saskatchewan, derives income from ser- 
vices rendered in Saskatchewan during such year, otherwise than in 
the course of regular or continuous employment, for any person 
resident or carrying on business in Saskatchewan; 


a tax at the rates applicable to persons other than corporations and joint 
stock companies set forth in the first schedule to the Act, upon the amount of 
income in excess of the exemptions granted by the Act; provided that the said 
rates shall not apply to corporations and joint stock companies, other than 
personal corporations. 


By sub-section (3) of Section 9, it is provided that every corporation and 
joint stock company, no matter how created or organized, residing or ordin- 
arily resident or carrying on business within the province, shall pay a tax, 
at the rate applicable thereto set forth in the first schedule to the Act, upon 
its income during the preceding year. 


The Act of 1932 imposed a tax upon all income in excess of $750 per 
annum for single persons, and in excess of $1,500 per annum for married persons 
or single persons with dependents. The rates varied from 1 per cent. on the 
first $500 of income over and above the statutory exemption, to 25 per cent. 
on income in excess of $45,000 and not in excess of $50,000. In 1934 the 
Act was amended to increase all rates of taxation by 1 per cent., so that 
the minimum rate should thereafter be 2 per cent. and the rate applicable 
to income between $45,000 and $50,000 should be 26 per cent. At the same 
time the exemption for single persons was lowered to $700 and the exemption 
for married persons or single persons with dependents’ to $1,450. The rate 
of taxation applicable to corporations, and joint stock companies was originally 
fixed at 4 per cent. of the net taxable income, but this was increased in 1935 
to 5 per cent. 


The Income Tax Act is administered by the Commissioner of Income Tax 
appointed pursuant to the provisions of the Act. 


3. Corporation Tax 


The Corporations Taxation Act first came into effect in April 1907, and 
has been levied continuously since that year. The present law is contained 
in Chapter 38 of the Revised Statutes 1930, as amended by Chapter 12, Statutes 
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1932, Chapter 12, Statutes 1933, Chapter 7, Statutes 1934, Chapter 13, Statutes 
1934-35, Chapter 12, Statutes 1936, and Chapter 6, Statutes 1937. 


The tax is applicable to all companies or corporations registered under 
The Companies Act or which transact business in Saskatchewan. The basis of 
taxation varies according to the class of corporation dealt with, as follows: 


Banks. Section 4 of the Act provides that every bank shall pay the 
following taxes, namely: 


(a) where the bank has ten or more branches in Saskatchewan, $3,000 
for the head office in the province; where the bank has less than 
ten branches, $1500 for such head office; and 


(b) $400 for the first or main branch office in a city, not being the head 
office in the province, and $250 for every other branch office; 


(c) $250 for each branch office in a town; and 


(d) $200 for every other branch office. 


Section 5 provides that every private banker shall in addition to all other 
taxes pay a tax of $200 when the head office of the business is situate in a 
city or town, and $100 when such head office is situate in a village, and an 
additional tax of $25 for each branch or agency in the province. 


Insurance Companies. Every insurance company which transacts business 
in the province under the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, or which is registered 
and licensed under The Companies Act, is required to pay a tax of: 


(a) 1 per cent. calculated on the gross premiums received by the company 
in respect of the business transacted in Saskatchewan, when such 
gross premiums are less than $50,000; 


(b) 144 per cent. when the gross premiums received by such company are 
$50,000 or more but less than $100,000; 


(c) 1144 per cent. when the gross premiums received by such company are 
$100,000 or more, but less than $150,000; 


(d) 1%4 per cent. when the gross premiums received by such company are 
$150,000 or more, but less than $200,000; and 


(e) 2 per cent. when the gross premiums received by such company are 
$200,000 or more. 


Insurance Companies must pay a minimum tax of $100 where the auth- 
orized capital of the company is $100,000 or less, and $175 where the auth- 
orized capital exceeds $100,000. 
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Where an insurance company which lends or invests money on security 
in the province has invested in the province more than $25,000, such company 
is required to pay an additional tax of 50 cents on every thousand dollars 
invested by the company in the province. 


By Section 13 of Chapter 6, Statutes of 1937, provision was made that 
the taxes payable by insurance companies should be increased by one-half for 
all payments to be made during the year beginning on the lst day of May, 
1937, and ending on the 30th day of April, 1938. This provision was brought 
into force on 1st May, 1937, by proclamation of the Lieutenant Governor. 


Land Companies. Section 12 of the Act, as amended in 1937, provides that 
every land company shall pay a tax of 50 cents for every thousand dollars 
of business done in the province under the following headings: 


(a) the total amount paid or agreed to be paid by the company for 
land; 


(b) the total amount received from the sale of land belonging to the 
company; 


(c) the total amount of revenue received from land belonging to the 
company, otherwise than by sales; 


(d) the total amount remaining unpaid at the end of the preceding year 
on sales of land belonging to the company whenever made. 


Loan Companies. Every loan company is required to pay a tax of 50 
cents for each $1,000 of the funds which it had under investment in Sas- 
katchewan during the preceding year, irrespective of when the investment 
was made, with a minimum tax of $25 when the authorized capital of the 
company is less than $50,000, and of $50 when the authorized capital is $50,000 
or more but less than $100,000, and of $100 when the authorized capital is 
$100,000 or more. 


Telegraph Companies. Section 14, as amended in 1937, of the Corporations 
Taxation Act provides that every telegraph company and every railway com- 
pany or other company which owns, leases or operates a line or lines of 
telegraph and does thereon or carries on in connection therewith a general 
commercial telegraph business in Saskatchewan, shall pay in respect thereof 
the following taxes, namely:— 


(a) the sum of $150 for each city in which the company transacts 
business; 


(b) the sum of $15 for each town with a population of 500 or more in 
which the company transacts business; 
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(c) the sum of $5 for each town with a population of less than 500 and 
not less than 200, and for each office in any other place with a 
population of 200 or more, in which the Company transacts business. 


Express Companies. Section 15 of The Corporations Taxation Act pro- 
vides that every express company, and every other company which carries on 
the business of an express company, shall pay in respect of its express 
business the following taxes, namely:— 


(a) the sum of $200 for each city in which the company transacts 
business; 


(b) the sum of $75 for each town with a population of 500 or more in 
which the company transacts business; 


(c) the sum of $15 for each town with a population of less than 500 
and not less than 200, and for each office in any other place with a 
population of 200 or more, in which the company transacts business. 


Trust Companies. Every trust company is required to pay the following 
taxes, namely:— 


(a) One and one-half per cent. on the gross revenue received by the com- 
pany from funds of the company used or employed by the company 
in investments in Saskatchewan; 


(b) One-half of one per cent. of the gross revenue of the company from 
funds used or employed by the company in investments in Saskatche- 
wan on behalf of or as agent or trustee for any individuals, partner- 
ships, syndicates, beneficiaries of the estates of deceased persons or 
other corporations; 


(c) One and one-half per cent. of the gross revenue otherwise received by 
the company during the year derived, arising or accruing from business 
transacted in the province. 


Trust companies must pay a minimum tax of $100 where the authorized 
capital of the company is $100,000 or less, and $175 where the authorized 
capital exceeds $100,000. 


Finance Companies. Every finance corporation is required to pay, in 
addition to all other taxes imposed by the Act, three per cent upon its gross 
revenue received from interest upon loans and from interest on and discounts 
received by discounting agreements for sale in financing deferred purchase 
payments. 


Companies receiving money on deposit. Every company, not a bank or 
private banker, which receives money on deposit, is required to pay, in addition 
to all other taxes imposed, $300. 
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Companies not otherwise specified. Section 10 of the Act provides that 
any company not incorporated under the provisions of Section 30 of The 
Companies Act and any company not exclusively engaged in any one or more 
of the businesses in respect of which taxes have been imposed by the other 
provisions of the Act, or by the Gasoline Act, or in farming, ranching, em- 
ployment, telephone or such other businesses as may from time to time be 
determined by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, shall pay an annual fee 
to be prescribed by regulation of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


The Corporations Taxation Act is administered by the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies. 


4. Gasoline Tax 


The gasoline tax was first imposed by Chapter 17 of the Statutes of 1928, 
which came into force on the first day of May 1928. The Act was originally 
administered by the Provincial Secretary, but by Chapter 19, Statutes of 1930, 
the administration was taken over by the Minister of Highways. 


The rate of tax per gallon was originally 3 cents, but this rate was raised 
to 5 cents in 1931, to 6 cents in 1933, and to 7 cents in 1935. 


The present law is contained in Chapter 14 of the Statutes of 1936, 
as amended by Chapter 7, Statutes of 1937. It is provided that no person 
shall act as a vendor of gasoline unless he holds a vendor’s license issued to 
him pursuant to the Act, and that no person shall carry on business as a 
retailer or wholesaler of gasoline unless he holds a license in respect of each 
place or motor vehicle from which gasoline is sold, or in respect of each 
place at which orders for the delivery of gasoline are taken or arranged. The 
fees payable for licenses are as follows: 


(a) for a vendor’s license 300 
(b) for a retailer in a city $ 10.00 
(c) for a retailer in a town $ »5.00 
(d) for other retailers $ 2.00 
(e) for a wholesaler in a city $ 15.00 
(f) for a wholesaler in a town $ 10.00 
(g) for a wholesaler hawking or peddling gasoline from 

a motor vehicle $200.00 
(h) for other wholesalers $ 5.00 


The incidence of the tax is set forth in Section 16 of the Act, which 
provides that every purchaser shall pay to the Minister of Highways for the 
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use of His Majesty in the right of the Province of Saskatchewan, a charge 
or tax at the rate of seven cents per gallon on all gasoline purchased or 
delivery of which is received by him. 


The expression “purchaser” is defined as meaning (a) any person pur- 
chasing or receiving delivery of gasoline in Saskatchewan for his own use; 
(b) any person bringing gasoline purchased outside of Saskatchewan into the 
province for his own use or as an agent for another person, provided that 
this clause shall not apply to a person bringing into the province, in the tank or 
container of his motor vehicle, gasoline purchased outside the province for 
the purpose of propelling the motor vehicle. 


By Section 17 it is provided that the tax shall be collected, accounted for, 
and paid over to the Minister by such persons as he may appoint to act 
as his collection agents. The Act further provides that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council may make regulations: 


(a) governing the method of collection; 
(b) governing the accounting for and paying over of taxes collected; 


(c) prescribing the returns and statements to be made by the persons 
appointed to collect; 


(d) exempting from the tax or granting rebates of the same to any 
person; 


(e) governing the grade or quality of petroleum products to be sold in the 
province; and 


(f) for holding inquiries as to the operation of the Act. 


Regulations have been made pursuant to the Act, and the Minister of 
Highways is empowered thereby to appoint agents to collect the tax from 
purchasers at the time of purchase or importation and remit the same to the 
provincial government. At the end of the fiscal year ending April 30, 1936, 
there were 91 such agents. Approximately two-thirds of the tax is collected 
from seven major “line” companies, the remainder coming from large oil 
companies and farmers’ co-operative companies. Such agents are required to 
make returns to the Department of Highways on or before the 20th of each 
month covering the tax collected during the preceding calendar month. At 
the time of the filing of the return they pay the tax which they have collected 
less a deduction of 1% per cent. which they are allowed to retain as re- 
muneration for their services. They are likewise required to furnish invoices 
to all purchasers of gasoline, stating separately theron the amount of tax 
collected. 
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Oil Companies 


By Section 31b of The Gasoline Act, 1936, as enacted by Chapter 7 of 
the Statutes of 1937, it is provided that every company which engages in 
the business of selling and distributing gasoline shall, on or before the first day 
of July in each year, pay to the Minister for the use of His Majesty in the 
right of the Province, in respect of each of its storage tanks in the province a 
tax of $25 for every such tank with a capacity not exceeding 13,500 gallons and 
a tax of $50 for every such tank with a capacity in excess of 13,500 gallons. 


5. Public Revenues Tax 


The public revenues tax is now levied pursuant to Chapter 36 of the 
Revised Statutes 1930, as amended by Chapter 10 of the Statutes of 1932, and 
Chapter 10 of the Statutes of 1933. 


The Act provides that in every municipality there shall be levied annually 
a special rate based upon the assessment as equalized by the Saskatchewan 
Assessment Commission under the provisions of The Saskatchewan Assess- 
ment Commission Act. In rural municipalities the rate is two mills on the 
dollar of the total assessment of the municipality as fixed by the Saskat- 
chewan Assessment Commission. In cities, towns and villages the rate is to be 
such as shall produce at least an amount equal to two mills on the dollar of 
the total equalised assessment as fixed by the commission. 


The Act further provides that in each local improvement district there shall 
be levied annually a special rate of two cents per acre upon every owner or oc- 
cupant of land situate therein, and upon such land. 


In respect of Crown lands held under lease from the Government of, Can- 
ada or the Province of Saskatchewan for grazing purposes it is provided that 
the rate to be levied shall be one-fifth of one cent per acre. 


No owner or occupant is to be assessed for a less sum than fifty cents. 


In municipalities the public revenues tax is collected in the same manner 
as municipal taxes. 


In local improvement districts the public revenues tax is collected at the 
same time and by the same persons and in the same manner as taxes assessed 
under The Local Improvement Districts Act. 


6. Railway Taxation 


Prior to, and for some time after, the formation of the Province, no tax 
was levied upon the railways in either the Territories or the Province. The 
first statute dealing with the subject was the Assessment of Railways Ordinance 
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of 1892, under which each railway company whose lines were not exempted 
from taxation was required to furnish to the clerk of every municipality certain 
information. Each municipality or school district would then assess and tax 
the railway right-of-way in actual use and occupation in connection with the 
operation of the railway, at a valuation not greater than the average value of 
the land in the municipality or school district. This enactment still remains 
on the statute books as The Railway Assessment Act, and represents an in- 
itial endeavour to tax railways upon the same basis as other owners of property 
in the province are taxed. 


Section 24 of the Saskatchewan Act provides that “the powers hereby 
granted to the said provinces shall be exercised subject to the provision of 
Section 16 of the Contract set forth in the Schedule to Chapter 1 of the (Do- 
minion) Statutes of 1881, being an Act respecting the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company.” 


Section 16 of the contract and agreement referred to is as follows:— 


“The Canadian Pacific Railway and all stations and station grounds, work- 
shops, buildings, yards and other property, rolling stock and appurtenances re- 
quired and used for the construction and working thereof, and the capital 
stock of the Company, shall be forever free from taxation by the Dominion or 
by any province hereafter to be established, or by any municipal corporation 
therein; and the lands of the Company in the North-West Territories, until 
they are either sold or occupied, shall also be free from such taxation for 
twenty years after the grant thereof from the Crown.” 


Under this provision the Province of Saskatchewan and the municipalities 
within. Saskatchewan are precluded from taxing the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the properties mentioned in Section 16 of the contract or agreement. There 
is some doubt as to the extent to which the claim for exemption can be as- 
serted legally. The Company maintains that 1,770 miles of branch lines in Sas- 
katchewan are covered by the exemption provision as well as the main line 
of some 415 miles. Moreover it is claimed that the remaining 2,141 miles of 
branch lines in the province are the least profitable in operation. It is stated 
that a careful estimate has been made of the freight and passenger earnings 
in Saskatchewan, and that only 16.3 per cent. of these earnings can be cred- 
ited to the mileage which is not exempt. 


A portion of the Canadian National Railway is exempt under the provin- 
cial law by the provision that no tax shall be payable in respect of any railway 
or branch thereof in Saskatchewan which has been aided under statutory au- 
thority by guarantee of its securities, for a period of fifteen years from the date 
of the commencement of the operation of the line. It has also been provided 
that after the expiration of the period of fifteen years, during the currency 
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of the guarantee, the amount of taxes payable in respect thereof shall not 
exceed annually an amount equal to $30 per mile of the railway or branch, 
provided that the periods mentioned shall not together exceed the full period 
of thirty years in respect of any railway or branch. According to information 
recently furnished by the Canadian National Railway Company, the total mile- 
age of the railway in Saskatchewan is now 4,304.56 miles of which 2,630.22 were 
built under guarantee and 1,674.34 without guarantee. 


Faced with the necessity of exempting at least a part of the lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Legislature enacted the Railway Taxation Act 
in 1908. This Act, which has never been substantially amended, provides in 
substance that every railway company owning or operating lines within Sas- 
katchewan shall pay a proportion of the gross earnings of such line to be 
determined by the Lieutenant Governor in Council but not exceeding the fol- 
lowing :— 


(a) in respect of that part of the railway or branch of railway in opera- 
tion for seven years or more, 3 per cent. of the gross earnings derived from 
the operation of the same; 


(b) in respect of that part of the railway or branch of railway in opera- 
tion for five years or more and less than seven years, 1'4 per cent. of such 
gross earnings. 


This Act further provides that no tax shall be payable in respect of any 
railway or branch in Saskatchewan which has been aided under statutory 
authority by a guarantee of its securities for the periods mentioned above. 


Every railway company is required to file with the Provincial Secretary 
on or before April 1st in each year .a statement of gross earnings. If the com- 
pany fails to deliver such a statement, the Provincial Secretary is empowered 
to fix the amounts of the gross earnings at any amount he deems fair and 
reasonable for purposes of assessing the tax. 


As a matter of fact, the railway companies have never filed any statement 
of their gross earnings from all lines within Saskatchewan. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway has never admitted liability for taxation under the Railway ~ 
Taxation Act, on the ground that gross earnings from property in Saskat- 
chewan are equally exempt from taxation as the property from which such 
earnings are derived. Officials of the provincial government originally held con- 
ferences with railway officials, and an understanding was arrived at with the 
officials of both railways in 1910 as to the amounts which each railway would 
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agree to pay to the province annually. Under the original agreement the rail- 
ways failed to make any statement of gross earnings as required by the Act, 
and the Provincial Secretary would, under his powers, fix the gross earnings 
of the companies at an amount sufficient when taxed at the rate of 1 per 
cent. to produce the sum which the railway companies agreed to pay. The 
rate of tax was annually fixed by Order-in-Council at 1 per cent. upon the 
recommendation of the Provincial Treasurer. The railways have paid these 
sums each year up to and including the year 1933 as “contributions” to the 
provincial revenue and not as taxes. Although payments have been made in 
the years 1934 to 1937 inclusive there is nothing in writing to indicate how 
these particular payments are to be regarded, whether as contributions or as 
taxes. 


With reference to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, an agreement 
was reached in 1909 covering such “contributions” which should be payable for 
the years 1907 through 1913. In 1914 agreements were reached as to the 
amounts which would be paid for the years 1914 through 1918. Again in 1919 
agreements were reached for the years 1919 through 1921. In 1922 a fur- 
ther agreement was entered into covering the years 1923 through 1927. Finally 
in 1928 an agreement covered the sums to be paid by the railway for each 
year up to and including 1933. A similar series of agreements was entered 
into with the Canadian National Railways. As the lines of railway were 
extended, and railway traffic increased, the provincial officials have demanded, 
and the railways have paid, increasing amounts. No further agreements have 
.been entered into since 1933. 


In a letter dated June 20th, 1928, addressed by D. C. Coleman, Vice- 
President of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, to the Provincial Sec- 
retary, the following statements. are contained as to the conditions upon which 
the payments up to and including the year 1933 were made:—. 


“The Company must re-state the position taken by Baron Shaughnessy, 
and repeated from time to time, namely: That the Company maintains and 
must continue to maintain that its railways in your province, and all property 
used in connection therewith, and all revenues derived therefrom are forever 
free from taxation by your Province, or any Municipality therein. The Com- 
pany is, however, willing to make payment to the revenue of your Province 
in a greater sum than the amount which the Company claims it can in any 
way be liable to pay under the Railway Taxation Act, or otherwise. The Com- 
pany regards, and must continue to regard, such payments not as taxes that 
can be exacted, but rather as a contribution to your general revenue. 


“I beg now to state that the Company is willing to make such payments 
as follows: For the year 1927, $175,000.00, of which $135,000.00 has already 
been paid; for each of the years 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, the sum of 
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$190,000.00; it being agreed that such contributions are for the years above 
mentioned to include whatever the Railway Company may be liable to pay 
under the Railway Taxation Act in respect of any part of its line of railway, 
or for property not exempt, or the earnings thereof, and upon the basis and 
understanding above mentioned, and upon it being understood by your Govern- 
ment that any such contribution is not to be taken as an admission on the 
part of the Company that the Company, or its main line of railway and rail- 
way branches in Saskatchewan, and the revenue derived therefrom are liable 
for taxes, and with the express understanding that the Government of your 
Province will extinguish all claims or rights which your Government had, now 
has, or may hereafter have, or claim to have, under the Railway Taxation 
Act or otherwise against the Company for taxes, penalties, or other claims 
whatsoever, whether such claims are well founded or not, during the period 
mentioned, namely, until the end of the year 1933. Such payments shall re- 
lease the Company, and all its railways and railway properties in the Province 
of Saskatchewan, and all revenue derived therefrom from all taxation and lia- 
bility to taxation by the Province under the provisions of the Railway Taxa- 
tion Act, or any other Act, for the years 1927 to 1933 both inclusive. 


“Your Government, as in the former arrangements with this Company, will 
accept the amounts above mentioned without in any way prejudicing the right 
or rights of the Company as to its contention that it is not liable to taxation 
on its main line or branches, and that your Government is willing and agrees 
that any payments so made shall not be construed or taken as an admission 
or evidence of any liability on the Company for payments of taxes on such 
main line and branches thereof, or otherwise howsoever. 


“The Company on its part agrees that this arrangement, for the years men- 
tioned, is not to affect, limit or prejudice whatsoever right, after the expira- 
tion of the year 1933, the Province has, or claims to have, under the Railway 
Taxation Act, or otherwise.” 


The Railway Taxation Act is administered by the Provincial Secretary. 


7. Education Tax 


The Education Tax Act, 1937, being Chapter 9 of the Statutes of 1937, 
was passed on 16th April, 1937. It was brought into force on the 2nd August, 
1937, by proclamation of the Lieutenant Governor. 


The incidence of the tax is set forth in Section 5 of the Act which pro- 
vides, inter alia, as follows:— 


(1) Every consumer of tangible personal property purchased at a retail 
sale in the province shall pay to His Majesty the King for the raising of a 
revenue for educational purposes, at the time of making his purchase, a tax 
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in respect of the consumption of such property, and such tax shall be com- 
puted at the rate of two per cent. of the value of the property to be con- ~ 
sumed. 


(2) Every user of tangible personal property purchased at a retail sale 
in the province shall pay to His Majesty the King for the raising of a revenue 
for educational purposes, at the time of making his purchase, a tax in respect 
of the use of such property, and such tax shall be computed at the rate of 
» two per cent. of the value of the property to be used. 


(3) Every person residing or ordinarily resident or carrying on business 
in Saskatchewan who brings into the province or who receives delivery in the 
province of tangible personal property for his own consumption or use, or for 
the consumption or use of other persons at his expense, or on behalf of or 
as agent for a principal who desires to acquire such property for consumption 
or use by such principal or other persons at his expense, shall immediately 
report the matter to the Provincial Treasurer or his appointee and forward 
or produce to him the invoice, if any, in respect of such property and any other 
information required by him with respect to the property, and shall pay the 
same tax in respect of the consumption or use of such property as would have 
been payable if the property had been purchased at retail in the province 
at the same price. 


Provision is made by Section 6 of the Act for exempting from taxation 
the use or consumption of the following classes of property, namely: bread; 
flour; milk, including buttermilk; cream; butter; eggs; sugar; fresh meat; 
fresh poultry; fresh fish; water; coal; wood; newspapers; gasoline taxable un- 
der The Gasoline Act; farm implements and parts; farm machinery and parts; 
grain and mill feeds; binder twine; fishing nets, agricultural products (in- 
cluding live stock) produced within the province when sold by the producer 
thereof; and railway rolling stock, ties and steel rails. 


The Education Tax Act, 1937 is administered by the Provincial Treasurer. 


It is provided by Section 2 of the Act that the proceeds of the tax shall 
be used only for expenditures incurred for educational purposes. 


8. Miscellaneous Taxes 
Licenses and Fees 


There are a few miscellaneous taxes in force in the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, such as the pari-mutuel tax, and fur royalties. 


(a) Pari-Mutuel Tax 


By amendment to the Horse Racing Regulation Act, being Chapter 70 of 
the Statutes of 1933, a tax of 5 per cent. was placed upon all bets made at 
a race meeting under the pari-mutuel system. 
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(b) Fur Royalties 


Section 31 of the Act for the protection, preservation and production of 
fur animals, being Chapter 98 of the Statutes of 1936, makes provision for the 
payment of royalties by all licensed fur dealers in respect of each skin or pelt 
purchased, the amount of such royalties being determined by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 


Licenses and Fees 


Considerable revenue is derived annually in Saskatchewan from licences 
and fees. 


The licensing and regulation of motor vehicles and operators is provided 
for by The Vehicles Act being Chapter 68 of the Statutes of 1934-35, 
as amended by Chapter 106 of the Statutes of 1936, and Chapter 79 of the 
Statutes of 1937 and by The Public Service Vehicles Act, 1937, being Chapter 
80 of the Statutes of 1937. 


The fees charged for licensing motor vehicles under The Vehicles Act are 
based as follows: 


Passenger vehicles by wheel base $10.00 to $35.00 
Trucks by gross weight $10.00 to $52.50 
Trailers by gross weight $ 2.50 to $25.00 


Dealers are required to pay a graduated fee according to the population 
of the community wherein they operate. 


The fee for an operator’s license is 50c and for a chauffeur’s license $5.00. 


Section 45 of The Public Service Vehicles Act provides that every owner 
of a public service vehicle used for the transportation of general merchan- 
dise, or of passengers or passengers and express over a specified route, shall 
pay to the Highway Traffic Board such percentage of the gross earnings 
resulting from such operations as may be prescribed by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council, but not to exceed 2 per cent. The tax has been prescribed 
as 1 per cent. of the gross earnings. 


Apart from motor licences and fees, revenue is derived from other licences 
and fees covering a wide range of subjects. 
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B. AMOUNT OF TAXES COLLECTED 
1. Succession Duties 


The fiscal year in the Province of Saskatchewan ends on the 30th day 
of April. The succession duties collected by the province in the fiscal years 
1912 to 1937 inclusive were as follows: 


Year Duties Collected Year Duties Collected 


LOL eee $ 33,859 5445 ee nee $287,698 
LOT a ee $ 46,475 UOZGie ee $337,353 
LOLA eee $ 74,356 LOZ t = eee $295,192 
POU ee $ 63,736 1923 ee $368,800 
19164 $ 44,380 O20 pee $410,626 
WOE ee ae: aes $ 69,996 1930 ees $468,893 
LOS ee. tee $117,336 od eect $323,007 
LOO tees ee $154,679 OD 2 ae sere $199,094 
LOZ TSeee $278,970 1055. ee $177,376 
LO i eee $331,370 1OS4e 2 fee $148,944 
O22 ie ae $314,235 OD) Meron $223,211 
O25 res $280,984 OSG ee! $324,328 
LOE erate $489,082 OS seen $311,019 


2. Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act first came into force in Saskatchewan on 13th April, 
1932. Since that date, the tax collections have been as follows:— 


Fiscal Year Ended Income Tax Collected 
DOSS Bo. ye ote Pe ee OI eee eran cee $177,376 
LOS4 2 her ees Bs ie Be ee ee een geese $371,660 
ey eye ec Sore eee ee ae eet ie ee $296,919 
TOS GRE hoa SN ee Shee ane Tie es YeLet h $424,793 
8 eS Ra AO Le Mle a arcane <a otk ail Pn a $550,806 


3. Corporation Taxes 


The revenues received by the Provincial Treasury for the fiscal years ending 
April 30, 1927, to April 30, 1936, from The Corporations Taxation Act were as 
follows :— 


Year Corporation Taxes Collected 
BRS PY Geen ee commen e aye A) OMe agen MEN eT. $516,200 
LOLS ee pers aoe aa koa a ake eee en $507,936 
DN OZG Aone chico eee ce $565,576 
NOS si eiheGk ed Meee Dig a, Sr $581,525 


ipl ete bl Oe tae A pr lee alee me Nias $588,032 


4. Gasoline Tax 


The gross and net revenues received by the Provincial Treasury from the 
gasoline tax for the fiscal years ending April 30, 1929, to April 30, 1937, were 
as follows: | 


Gross Refunded Net 


eee $2,078,566 $ 778,901 $1,299,665 


2,084,765 102,856; 981,908 
4,025,169 2,106,367 1,918,802 


2,050,531 829,994 1,220,537 
2,036,494 641,950 1,394,544 
1,852,191 431,228 1,420,963 
1,998,747 499,904 1,498,843 
2,054,674 805,615 1,749,059 
2,658,264 560,472 2,097,792 


5. Public Revenues Tax 


The following amounts were received by the Provincial Treasury from the 
public revenues tax for the fiscal years ending April 30, 1927, to April 30, 1937, 
inclusive (without deduction for the 3 per cent. commission paid to municipal- 


ities): 


Public Revenues 
Tax Collected 


ee Seto aaron ene te cet aste $2,394,329 
EP rot Be Ih eee Bh 3 1,970,504 
SOR Eee ts Enis a ty Ae ORS 1,787,238 
RIO « Pl ETA oh Le ees 1,726,919 
Be ore Aes Mebane ee a eee 1,253,783 
ee ee ee eC 1,020,764 
=p AEL SA a at RL Oe SS 1,389,787 
SS er hr Re eae 1,483,826 
Ce aye LN ear eens 1,561,631 
= ARE roe Nt ee Re ee eh eee 1,666,174 
bd aN) cab sent | ee AOE SAREE 1,728,090 
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6. Railway Tax 


The taxes paid by all steam railway companies for the fiscal years ending Yv 


April 30, 1907, to April 30, 1937, inclusive, were as follows:— 


Railway Tax Railway Tax 
Year Collected Year Collected 
1907-10 _.. $144,944 1034 $200,412 
1Eo 5 Bees See 63,720 O25 sree 206,500 
OTD. ee 64,224 1OZ6 posse 349,000 
LOL eae 68,972 LO 2G: ate 349,000 
LOU4) 70,972 1023 oe 349,000 
OUD). eee 142,972 1929 (2h 484,000 
TO 1G.) see 87,417 O30 see eee 404,000 
LOU, 22:2 Se 115,362 OS eee 404,000 
1O[S 22 109,390 LOS 2 ses 190,000 
LOL Oe see 131,340 O33 ee ae 618,000 
1OZ0 cee 155,729 OSA ie 404,000 
O21 rise 106,950 1935 eae 404,000 
1022 ee 139,390 L036 tees 404,000 
102322." 270,824 103 metus 404,000 


7. Education Tax 


The Education Tax Act, 1937, was brought into force on 2nd August, 1937. 
It is estimated that an annual gross revenue of approximately $2,000,000 will 
be derived therefrom. 
8. Miscellaneous Taxes 


Licenses and Fees 


(a) Pari-Mutuel Tax. For the year ended April 30, 1936, the yield from this 
tax was $13,304.65. 


(b) Fur Royalties. The revenues received from fur royalties for each of the 
fiscal years ending April 30 from 1933 to 1937 were as follows: 


LESS ates yy ces Ash nts a eee i eS $53,595 
OS 4 ee 2 ne ed ene Re ee 78,255 
S107) Uo See RE Qed ns eee eg BB ae 70,152 
GAS LON ole ame ee ONORER 2 5 LS AO niet eee Lees f 59,249 


WE 5 (AAC A seme ea POP RERSPe Sis, Wee toch Leo ene ez. Ee 57,296 
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(c) Licenses and Fees. The net revenues received from the licensing and control 
of motor vehicles and operators in the period intervening between the years 1928 
and 1937 were as follows:— 


TODR aoe ce oes dh Le ices __ $2,265,836 
TODOS smear nee AGS SE whe erg EP 2,434,335 
TORU eee eee ee A uaaiiy sey 2,017,630 
AOS tae ee Sere ede eet he 1,887,222 
FORO LE eee TEAM TM Be 1,066,744 
ORS ieee mean ey eS 1,627,419 
TG GArereee there ee ae s. Aha yrs 1,571,608 
HOGG eee tem ee ere WE te 1,384,297 
TUSG GAs eM ak, _ 1,541,558 
LOB Thy AERA elec Se ea Mian oe ee) 1,894,966 


In 1936 licenses other than those referred to under the heading of motor 
licenses and fees produced a total revenue of $183,908. 


In the same year a further sum of $715,188 was collected in the way 
of fees from a wide variety of sources. 


C. Constitutional Limitations 
of Provincial Taxation 


The subject of the constitutional limitation of provincial taxation may be 
discussed under the following sub-headings, namely: 


1. Constitutional limitations with respect to provincial taxation in general; 
and 


2. Constitutional limitations with respect to particular forms of taxation 
now in force in Saskatchewan. 


1. Provincial Taxation in General 


The subject of provincial powers of taxation is dealt with by Section 92 
(2) of The British North America Act, 1867, which provides that: 


“92. In each province the legislature may exclusively make laws in rela- 
tion to matters coming within the classes of subjects next hereinafter enum- 
erated, that is to say: 


2. Direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a 
revenue for provincial purposes.” 
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The provinces are thus handicapped in exercising their powers of taxation 
by having to legislate so that: 


1. The taxation is direct; and 


2. The taxation is within the province. 


Direct Taxation 


The provincial legislatures have found it extremely difficult to keep within 
the taxing limitations imposed upon them, and on frequent occasions the con- 
stitutional validity of particular forms of provincial legislation has been suc- 
cessfully attacked in the Courts. 


The question as to what constitutes ‘direct taxation” has been considered 
by the Judicial Committee in a number of cases, and it has been held that 
the meaning to be attributed to those words is substantially the definition 
contained in the treatise of John Stuart Mill as follows:— 


“A direct tax is one which is demanded from the very persons who it is in- 
tended or desired should pay it. Indirect taxes are those which are demanded 
from one person in the expectation and intention that he shall indemnify 
himself at the expense of another.” 


The question of “direct taxation” in relation to the powers of provincial 
legislatures has been considered by the Judicial Committee in sixteen cases, 
and in no fewer than nine of these the taxation imposed was held to be 
indirect and ultra vires of the provinces concerned. This means that the 
provinces so far have only been successful in maintaining the validity of ap- 
proximately forty-four per cent. of the taxing measures that have been referred 
to the courts. 


The cases referred to include the following: 


(a) Taxes Held To Be Direct 


1. Bank of Toronto v. Lambe (1887), 12 A.C. 575. The Quebec Act, 45 
Vict. ch. 22, which imposed taxes on banks varying with the paid-up capital, 
and the number of places of business, was held to constitute direct taxation. 


2. Brewers’ and Maltsters’ Association of Ontaria v. Attorney-General for 
Ontario (1897), A.C. 231; 66 L.J.P.C. 34. The Liquor License Act (Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, ch. 194), section 51 (2), requiring every brewer and 
distiller to obtain a license thereunder to sell wholesale within the province 
was held to be valid. 
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3. Canadian Pacific Railway v. Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia, (1920) A.C. 184; 88 L.J.P.C. 169. It was held that assessments on 
employers made by the Workmen’s Compensation Board for the purpose of 
the accident fund administered by the Board, were direct in character. 


4. Alleyn. Sharple v. Barthe, (1922), 1 A.C. 215; 91 L.J.P.C. 81. The 
Quebec statute which taxed transmissions within the province of the moveable 
property of domiciled decedents situate outside the province was upheld. 


5. City of Halifax v. Fairbanks Estate et al (1928) A.C. 117. The Judi- 
cial Committee here decided that a business tax, imposed under a city charter 
on occupiers of real property, and based on the capital value of the premises, 
was a direct tax. 


6. Attorney-General for British Columbia v. Kingcome Navigation Com- 
pany Ltd. (1934) A.C. 45; 103 L.J.P.C.1. The Fuel Oil Tax Act, 1930, of British 
Columbia, which imposed a tax upon every consumer of fuel-oil according to 
the quantity which he had consumed, was held to be intra vires. 


7. Attorney-General for Manitoba v. Forbes (1937) A.C. 260. In this case 
the tax on wages imposed by The Special Income Tax Act, 1933, of Manitoba, 
was held to be an income tax, and therefore a direct tax. 


(b) Taxes Held to be Indirect 


1. Attorney-General for Quebec v. Queen Insurance Company (1878), 3 
App. Cas. 1090. The imposition of a stamp duty on policies of insurance, 
renewals and receipts, by the Quebec Act, 39 Vict. ch. 7, was held to con- 
stitute indirect taxation. 


2. Attorney-General for Quebec v. Reed, 10 App. Ca. 141; 54 L.J.P.C. 12. 
In this case a provincial Act which imposed a duty of ten cents upon every 
exhibit filed in Court was held to be ultra vires. 


3. Cotton v. The King (1914). A.C. 176. It was held that the tax imposed 
by the Quebec Succession Duty Act, 1906, was indirect for the reason that the 
executor was required to pay it. 


4. Attorney-General for Manitoba v. Attorney-General for Canada (1925) 
A.C. 561; 94 L.J.P.C. 146. The Judicial Committee held it was ultra vires of 
the Manitoba legislature to enact Chapter 17 of its statutes for 1923 entitled 
“an Act to provide for the collection of a tax from persons selling grain for 
future delivery.” 


5. Attorney-General for British Columbia v. Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (1927) A.C. 934; 96 L.J.P.C. 149. In this case it was held that an 
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Act of the Legislature of British Columbia, Fuel-Oil Tax Act, R.S.B:C. 1924 
(ch. 251), requiring that every person who shall purchase within the province 
fuel-oil for the first time after its manufacture in, or importation into, the 
province, shall pay a tax thereon, was ultra vires of the legislature. 


6. The King v. Caledonian Collieries, Limited (1928) A.C. 358; 97 L.J.P.C. 
94. The Mine Owners Tax Act, (1923) (ch. 33), of Alberta, purported to 
impose upon every mine owner, as therein defined, a percentage tax upon the 
gross revenue of his mine during each preceding month. It was held that 
the tax was not direct taxation. 


7. Macdonald Murphy Lumber Co. v. Attorney-General for British Colum- 
bia (1930) A.C. 357. In this case it was held that a provincial tax on timber 
which is cut within and exported from the province is an export tax and 
indirect. 


8. Lower Mainland Dairy Products Sales Adjustment Committee v. Cry- 
stal Dairy Ltd. (1933) A.C. 168. Provincial levies on dairy farmers, in the 
adjustment of returns from products sold, were held to be indirect. 


9. Provincial Treasurer of Alberta v. Kerr (1933) A.C. 710; 102 L.J.P.C. 
137. It was held that the Alberta Succession Duties Act contained no clause 
excluding personal liability of an executor and that the duties imposed were 
accordingly indirect. 


In the Kerr case the legislation was also held to be ultra vires as not con- 
stituting taxation within the province, the duties being imposed on _ property 
situate outside the province. 


2. Constitutional Aspects of 
Saskatchewan Legislation 


Succession Duties 


While the duties imposed by the Saskatchewan Act are believed to be direct, 
certain aspects of the legislation may perhaps be open to challenge as not con- 
stituting taxation within the province. Broadly speaking, the Act provides for 
the taxation of (a) property in the province, and (b) beneficiaries, whether 
resident or non resident, in respect of the succession, 


The taxation upon property situate in the province obviously constitutes 
taxation within the province, and the constitutional validity of the first class 
of taxation cannot be challenged. 


Divergent views, however, exist with regard to the validity of the second 
class of taxation, namely, taxation upon or in respect of the succession to all 
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the moveable or personal property of domiciled decedents. It has been sug- 
gested, on the one hand, that when it is said in The British North America 
Act that the subject of the taxation must be within the province, what is meant 
is that the person upon whom, or the property upon which, the tax is im- 
posed must be within the province. It has also been contended that suc- 
cession is merely a transaction or Act of the law by which property is 
transferred from the decedent to the beneficiary, and cannot itself be the 
subject of taxation. 


As against this view, it has been contended that authority to impose duties 
upon or in respect of the benefits acquired under a succession on the death of 
a domiciled decedent was possessed by the provinces before Confederation 
notwithstanding that the succession comprised in part intra-territorial move- 
ables, and that this authority has not been abrogated. See the judgment of 
Duff, J. (now C.J.C.) in Cotton v. The King, 1 D.L.R. 398, at pages 419 
et seq. 


Although the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada in the Cotton 
Case was subsequently reversed by the Privy Council, the grounds of that 
decision were entirely different from those considered in the judgment of Duff, 
J.; supra. 


Should it be held in any subsequent case, however, that the Saskatchewan 
Act is invalid, because it covers the succession to all the moveable or per- 
sonal property of domiciled decedents, irrespective of the location of the pro- 
perty, then the powers of the province would be seriously curtailed, and it 
would be impossible to reach the outside moveable or personal property of 
domiciled decedents where the beneficiaries are non residents. In that event, 
the province could no doubt follow the example of some of the other provinces 
by imposing a tax upon transmissions within the province. This form of 
taxation, however, is objectionable for the reasons outlined in the judgment of 
Robson, J.A., in the judgment delivered by him in Re Bennett, Provincial 
Treasurer v. Bennett, (1926) 2 D.L.R. 291. Moreover, it is by no means clear 
as to what is meant by the expression “transmission within the _ province” 
when applied to residuary benefits. 


The limited power of taxation possessed by the province frequently results 
in administrative difficulties being encountered in the matter of enforcing the 
filing of returns by persons resident outside the province and the recovery of 
penalties against such persons for any failure in this regard. By way of illus- 
trating these -difficultiies the following extract is quoted from the judgment 
delivered on October 25th, 1937, by MacDonald, J., of the Court of King’s Bench 
for Saskatchewan, in Rex. v. Hugo Emil Meilicke et al,— 


“All the defendants to whom property is deemed to have passed on the 
death of the deceased, except Edward J. Meilicke, were at the time of his 
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death, and continued to be, resident and domiciled outside of Saskatchewan. I 
am therefore of opinion that the Legislature of Saskatchewan could not impose 
on them the duty of filing returns, and if it could not, then no penalty could 
be incurred for not filing them.” 


If the opinion as thus expressed is well founded, the Province will in future 
be seriously handicapped in the matter of compelling the filing of tax returns 
by non residents and in recovering penalties for breach of the statutory pro- 
visions. This handicap will apply not only to succession duties but to pro- 
vincial taxation in general. 


2. Income Tax 


Section 9 of the Saskatchewan Income Tax Act, which is the charging 
section, has been copied almost verbatim from The Dominion Income Tax Act. 
In the second edition of Plaxton & Varcoe on Dominion Income Tax Law, at 
page 8, the authors give expression to the view that the income tax, as thus 
imposed, does not fall upon the “income’’, as such, of the taxpayer. They 
further state that “income” is used merely as a just standard for com- 
puting the amount of the tax, and that the tax is, consequently, a personal 
tax as contra-distinguished from real or specific taxes. In support of their 
conclusion reference is made to certain decisions under the English Income 
Tax Acts, and to the observations of Mignault, J., in McLeod v. Minister of 
Customs and Excise, (1926) S.C.R. 457, at page 464, and of Audette, J., in the 
judgment delivered by him in Re Judges’ Salaries, (1924) Ex. C.R. 151, at 
page 156. 


There are two classes of income taxation which might be imposed, as 
follows :— 


(1) A tax upon the income earned, as such, and payable out of such 
income; 


(2) A tax upon the person, the amount of this strictly personal tax 
being measured by reference to the income earned. 


Audette J., appears to consider that the income tax, as imposed by the 
Dominion Income Tax Act and the Saskatchewan Act, is a strictly personal 
tax and that it comes within the second category. In Re Judges’ Salaries, 
(1924) Ex. C.R. 151, at page 156, he says: 


“All that is necessary for the purpose of this case is to find that the salary 
of a person resident in Canada is subject to the Taxing Act. It is unneces- 
sary to inquire into the source from which the salary is derived, as the tax 
is a charge imposed by the legislature upon the person.” 


If the provincial income tax is a strictly personal tax, it would appear 
to follow that the Act is ultra vires so far as the tax is imposed upon non 
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residents of the province. In other words, this view of the incidence of the 
tax would render invalid clauses (d) and (e) of sub-section (1) of section 9 
of the Saskatchewan Act. 


The decisions under the English Income Tax Act cited by Plaxton & 
Varcoe would seem to have little or no bearing upon the interpretation which 
should be placed upon the Canadian and Saskatchewan enactments for the 
reason that the phraseology used in the English Act differs widely from that 
used here. For example, in Colquhoun v. Brooks (1888), 21 Q.B. 52, at 
pages 60 and 62, Fry, L.J., in holding that the English legislation imposes a 
personal tax, arrives at this conclusion for the reason that the Act distinctly 
places the charge upon the person. Schedule D of the Act says that the 
duties “shall be charged annually on and paid by the persons, bodies politic, 
and so forth.” 


Again, in Whitney v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue (1926) A.C. 37, 
Lord Wrenbury bases his judgment that the English Act imposes a personal 
tax upon the express wording of the enactment. 


In Birt, Potter & Hughes, Ltd. v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
12 Tax Cas. 976, at page 992, Lord Hanworth, M.R., holds that the English 
Excess Profits Duty is charged, not on the person, but on the profits exceed- 
ing the normal from any trade or business, having regard to the language 
used in the charging section. 


Returning to the phraseology used in the Canadian and Saskatchewan Acts 
it is submitted that notwithstanding the views expressed by Audette, J., supra, 
it is doubtful if these Acts impose a strictly personal tax. The opening 
words of the charging section suggest that the charge is not upon the person 
but upon the income. If it had been intended that a personal tax should be 
imposed, or that each person should be charged in respect of his income, the 
section would naturally have been phrased in the following manner,—‘‘An 
income tax at the rates hereinafter mentioned shall be charged on and paid 
by every person in respect of his income during the preceding year.” 


Difficulties in the administration of the provincial income tax have been 
encountered by reason of the limited jurisdiction possessed by the province in 
taxation matters, and by reason of the fact that the revenue laws of the pro- 
vince are not enforceable elsewhere. These difficulties have been particularly 
noticeable in connection with the assessment of foreign companies carrying on 
business in the province. 


Whether the Saskatchewan Act is considered as imposing a tax upon 
persons, or upon incomes directly, these administrative difficulties will almost 
certainly continue to be encountered. 
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The Act provides for the assessment of five classes of incomes, namely :— 


(a) Income during the preceding year of every person residing or ordin- 
arily resident in Saskatchewan during such year; 


(b) Income during the preceding year of every person who sojourns in 
Saskatchewan during any year for 183 days; 


(c) Income during the preceding year of every person who is employed 
in Saskatchewan during such year; 


(d) Income during the preceding year of every person who, not being 
resident in Saskatchewan, is carrying on business in Saskatchewan 
during such year; 


(e) Income during the preceding year of every person who, not being 
resident in Saskatchewan, derives income from services rendered in 
Saskatchewan during such year, otherwise than in the course of 
regular or continuous employment for any person resident or carrying 
on business in Saskatchewan. 


Residents—If the tax is regarded as a tax on income directly, and not a 
personal tax, there may be some doubt as to whether it is possible to tax 
the income earned during the year preceding the year of assessment, particu- 
larly where such income has been taken out of the province. 


Regarded as a personal tax, it is enforceable only where the taxpayer 
continues to reside in the province or has property here. If he leaves the 
province at the end of the year of charge and is not here during the year 
of assessment, then, assuming that the tax can be imposed, it is nevertheless 
not enforceable for the reason that the revenue laws of the province are not 
enforceable elsewhere. 


Sojourners—The same difficulties arise with regard to the taxation of the in- 
come of sojourners as those which have already been expressed with regard 
to the income of residents. Moreover, if the tax can be regarded as a tax 
upon income directly, and not a personal tax, it is doubtful if the income for 
the whole of the preceding year can be taxed. It may be that the tax would 
be confined to the income earned during the period during which the tax- 
payer sojourned in Saskatchewan. 


Employees—The Act apparently contemplates taxation of the entire income of 
employees, notwithstanding that part of the income may have been earned 
outside the province. Regarded as a tax on income, the impost would pro- 
bably be held to be ultra vires to the extent to which it relates to outside in- 
come. If, however, the tax can be regarded as a tax upon the person, then 
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it is possible to reach the employee’s entire income if he continues to stay in 
Saskatchewan. Should he leave the province, however, the tax could not be 
enforced if he is not the owner of property here. 


Carrying on Business—This provision purports to tax the income of non 
residents from the business carried on by them in the province during the 
year prior to the year of assessment. It appears to throw doubt on the ac- 
curacy of the view that the income tax comes within the strict category of 
personal taxes, because, regarded in this aspect, it would be ultra vires of 
the provincial legislature as imposing taxation not within the province. 


Regarded as a tax upon non residents in respect of income earned within 
the province during the preceding year, it may possibly still be ultra vires 
where the income has been collected and taken beyond the provincial boun- 
daries before the tax has been actually assessed. In any event the tax could 
not be enforced in such circumstances by reason of the principle that provin- 
cial revenue laws are not recognized elsewhere. 


Even regarded as a tax upon income directly, the tax affecting non 
residents may be found difficult of enforcement where the taxpayer is not 
carrying on business in the province continuously. 


Sections 26 and 27 of the Saskatchewan Act provide for the taxation of 
non residents who are carrying on business, producing or merely soliciting or- 
ders in Saskatchewan. Where a non resident produces in Saskatchewan and 
exports without sale he is deemed to be carrying on business and to earn 
within the province a proportionate part of the profit ultimately derived from the 
sale outside. The Commissioner has full discretion as to the manner of deter- 
mining the proportionate part. Where a non resident solicits orders or offers 
anything for sale in Saskatchewan through an agent or an employee, he is 
deemed to be carrying on business and to earn a _ proportionate part of the 
income derived therefrom in Saskatchewan, “whether any contract or tran- 
saction which may result therefrom is completed within Saskatchewan or 
without Saskatchewan.” The object of this section was apparently to avoid 
the consequences of a series of English decisions referred to by Plaxton & 
Varcoe in the second edition of their book on Dominion Income ‘Tax Law, be- 
ginning at page 141. 


The constitutional validity of these provisions, however, may be open to 
question as they appear to constitute an attempt on the part of the province 
to make the income from transactions to be situated in the province for pur- 
poses of taxation, where, according to the English decisions referred to such 
income is actually earned outside the province. Support for the view that 
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provisions of this character are ultra vires of the province is found in the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in The King v. National Trust 
Company, (1933) Can. S.C.R. 670. 


The same difficulties arise with respect to the taxation of non residents 
who derive income from services rendered in Saskatchewan as in the case 
of the taxation of non residents carrying on business here. 


3. Corporation Taxation 


In view of the decision of the Privy Council in Bank of Toronto v. Lambe, 
(1887) 12 A.C. 575; 56 L.J.P.C. 87, it is believed that the taxes imposed by 
The Corporations Taxation Act are intra vires the provincial legislature. 


4. Gasoline Tax 


The incidence of the Gasoline tax is set forth in Section 16 of The 
Gasoline Act, 1936, which provides that every purchaser shall pay to the 
Minister of Highways for the use of His Majesty in the right of the Province 
of Saskatchewan, a charge or tax at the rate of seven cents per gallon on all 
gasoline purchased or delivery of which is received by him. 


The expression “purchaser” is defined as meaning: (a) any person pur- 
chasing or receiving delivery of gasoline in Saskatchewan for his own use; 
(b) any person bringing gasoline purchased outside of Saskatchewan into the 
province for his own use or as an agent for another person, provided that 
this clause shall not apply to a person bringing into the province, in the 
tank or container of his motor vehicle gasoline purchased outside the province 
for the purpose of propelling the motor vehicle. 


This particular type of taxation is similar to that which was held to be 
direct in the case of Attorney-General for British Columbia v. Kingcome 
Navigation Company, supra. 


5. Public Revenues Tax 


The Public Revenues Tax is now levied at the rate of 2 mills on the 
aggregate assessment of the province, as equalized by the Saskatchewan Assess- 
ment Commission. Such a tax was first levied in 1916 under the Patriotic 
Revenues Act, which provided for a tax of 1 mill on each $1.00 of assessed 
value to provide funds for meeting these conditions. In 1917 the rate was 
raised to 1!% mills, and in 1918 to 2 mills. In the latter year its name was 
changed to the Public Revenues Tax. The rate was reduced to 1!% mills in 
1927, but in 1932 it was again increased to 2 mills to assist in meeting pro- 
vincial revenue deficits that developed as a result of drouth conditions. 
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There can be no doubt as to the validity of the public revenues tax. It is 
a direct tax upon or in respect of land situated in the province. 


6. Railway Taxation 


Section 24 of the Saskatchewan Act provides that “the powers hereby 
granted to the said province shall be exercised subject to the provisions of 
Section 16 of the contract set forth in the Schedule to Chapter 1 of the 
(Dominion) Statutes of 1881, being an Act respecting the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company.” Section 16 of the contract and agreement is as follows:— 


“The Canadian Pacific Railway, and all stations and station grounds, 
workshops, buildings, yards and other property, rolling stock and appurten- 
ances required and used for the construction thereof, and the capital stock of 
the company, shall be forever free from taxation by the Dominion or by any 
province hereafter to be established, or by any municipality therein; and the 
lands of the company in the North-West Territories, until they are either 
sold or occupied, shall also be free from such taxation for twenty years after 
the grant thereof by the Crown.” 


The Company places a very wide interpretation upon this exemption pro- 
vision, as is evident from the letter dated 20th day of June 1928, addressed by 
D. C. Coleman, Vice-President, to the Provincial Secretary. In the course of 
this letter it is stated that,—“The Company maintains and must continue to 
maintain that its railways in your province, and all property used in connec- 
tion therewith, and all. revenues derived therefrom, are forever free from tax- 
ation by your Province, or any municipality therein. The Company is, how- 
ever, willing to make payment to the revenue of your Province in a greater sum 
than the amount which the Company claims it can in any way be liable to pay 
under The Railway Taxation Act or otherwise.” 


The effect of this statement is that the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany claims to be entirely exempt from taxation, whether personal or property 
taxation, and that it regards the payments it is now making annually as con- 
tributions rather than as taxes. 


The Company takes the further position that even admitting that the 
charter exemption is not wide enough to cover certain of the branches of 
the railway built in Saskatchewan, it has been found that only 16.3 per cent. 
of the freight and passenger earnings in Saskatchewan can be attributed to 
these branches. According to this analysis the exemption is applicable to 
415 miles of main line, and 1770 miles of charter branches, but is not ap- 
plicable to 2141 miles of non-charter branches. 


Having regard to the wide exemption claimed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Saskatchewan Government has heretofore deemed it expedient 
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to accept settlement on the basis of the agreements which have been entered 
into from time to time. It was considered advisable to follow this course of 
action rather than to embark on litigation with the Company, the results of 
which might conceivably place the Province in a less advantageous position. 
Moreover, the present Railway Taxation Act, being Chapter 39 of the revised 
Statutes, 1930, does not place a tax upon income in the usual sense of that 
term but rather upon the gross earnings of the railways. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that the decision of the Judicial Committee in The King v. Caledonian 
Collieries, Limited, supra, would apply to a tax on the gross earnings of a 
railway. 


Although the Canadian National Railway Company is not exempt from 
taxation in the manner and to the extent provided for in the case of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, nevertheless the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment has deemed it advisable to treat both companies alike in the matter of 
taxation. It has been felt that the Government could not reasonably impose a 
greater burden of taxation on one Company than is applicable to the other. 
In substance, therefore, the whole question of railway taxation is governed by 
the agreements come to from time to time. 


7. Education Tax 


The Education Tax Act, 1937, being Chapter 9 of the Statutes of Sas- v 


katchewan, 1937, provides that every consumer and user of tangible personal 
property purchased at a retail sale in the province shall pay to His Majesty 
the King for the raising of a revenue for educational purposes, a tax in respect 
of such consumption or use, and such tax shall be computed at the rate of 
two per cent. of the value of the property to be consumed or used. 


This is a new mode of taxation, the validity of which has not yet been 
challenged. It is believed, however, that it can be supported by reference to 
the decision of the Judicial Committee in Attorney-General for British Columbia 
v. Kingcome Navigation Company, Limited, supra. 


The foregoing observations with regard to the constitutional aspects of 
provincial taxation in general, and of the particular forms of taxation now 
in force in Saskatchewan, clearly show that the province is placed in a most 
precarious position with respect to its taxing enactments. It has been shown 
that over 55 per cent. of the provincial taxing statutes in general have been 
successfully attacked in the Courts as constituting indirect taxation, and there 
is little reason to hope that such attacks will cease or that they will be any 
less successful in the future. Little attention has hitherto been given by pros- 
pective litigants to the exact meaning and scope of the words ‘within the 
province” in relation to taxation, and it may be that this limitation in the 
powers of taxation will be found equally as troublesome to the province in 
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future litigation as has been the case in the past with respect to “direct 
taxation.” The provinces are therefore placed in the unenviable position of 
never being certain as to whether or not any particular enactment: is intra 
vires. It is submitted that such a state of affairs is extremely undesirable, and 
that it should be rectified without delay. 


D. Financial and Economic Conditions Affecting Taxation 


The financial and economic conditions affecting taxation in Saskatchewan 
may be considered under the following sub-headings, namely:— 


(1) Burden of taxation in general; and 


(2) Financial and economic conditions affecting particular types of taxa- 
tion. 


1. Burden of Taxation 


It is submitted that the Province of Saskatchewan has to all intents and 
purposes exhausted all the avenues of taxation reasonably open to it, and that 
the burden of taxation upon the people of the province has now reached the 
extreme limit. These conclusions are based upon the following considerations, 
namely :— 


(1) The Province has adopted practically all the forms of taxation exist- 
ing in the other provinces, with the exception of a tax upon wages which exists 
in one or two provinces. 


(2) The Province has recently imposed an education tax for the taxation 
of the consumers and users of tangible personal property. No other province 
has a similar enactment. In the Bank of Canada Report on the financial posi- 
tion of Saskatchewan (1937) it was suggested that the province should itself 
make a contribution towards providing additional funds. This form of tax 
was recommended by the Jacoby Commission (1936). The proceeds of the 
tax are used for the support of education. It is expected to yield in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. annually. 


(3) In an attempt to indicate the burden of taxation in this province as 
compared with the other provinces, Table I is inserted, showing the combined tax 
load of the several provinces for the years 1933 and 1934. In parallel columns 
appears the estimated net production of the respective provinces for the same 
years. This table is submitted with some misgiving especially since it covers 
only two years. The explanation for this is that complete figures on municipal 
taxation are not available for other years. It may be objected that 1933 and 
1934 were comparatively poor years for Saskatchewan and this will be readily 
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TABLE I (1) 


Combined Provincial and Municipal Tax Receipts 
for Years 1933 and 1934 Together With Value 
of Net Production for the Same Years 


Combined provincial Value of net 
and municipal tax production 
receipts 
Province 1933 1934 1933 1934 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island __.. (NEY Pal 811,367 15,117,000 14,891,000 
NOVa (SCOtia jae eeteee 10,286,856 10,693,391 105,023,500 132,194,000 
New Brunswick —. 0.22.2 5,026,880 4,853,732 69,341,000 86,601,000 
Quebecw ees eee ee 99,412,012 99,439,692 822,915,400 959,842,000 
Ontario ees te. Sele ee 155,705,174 154,858,622 1,400,993,000 1,673,584,000 
Namitcbaste.< caer eee 23,303,044 24,964,394 160,427,400 190,893,000. 
Saskatchewan. «0 castes 22,479,518 22,066,216 137,837,500 164,397,000 
Alberta's Serer Pey rere eee 18,651,215 18,373,857 207,183,600 256,210,000 
British Columbia —_... 31,734,923 31,044,095 269,205,500 324,076,000 
AIA Brovincesy si. 0: rz 367,356,843 367,105,366 3,188,043,900 3,802,688,000 


(1) Data from Canada Year Book. Provincial taxes include licenses and permits 
on motor vehicles. 


admitted. It may be pointed out, however, that other years have been as poor, 
and that 1931 and 1937 show lower net production. It may also be pointed 
out that tax yields are lower in the years of low incomes. Nevertheless, it is 
admitted that the period chosen is too short to be of any great value. 


From the totals of net income and tax receipts the comparative figures 
set out in Table II have been calculated. It will be noted that the per capita 
burden of taxation for the years in question was higher in Saskatchewan than 
the corresponding burden in the Maritime provinces, but lower than in the 
other provinces. It is submitted, however, that production offers a much 
sounder basis for comparison, since tax burdens can be intelligible only on the 
basis of capacity to pay. When total tax receipts are expressed as a percentage 
of the net production it will be observed that the burden on Saskatchewan 
taxpayers was extremely heavy, on a comparative basis heavier than in any 
other province for the years 1933 and 1934. 
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TABLE II (1) 
Comparative Tax Burden of the Several Provinces: 
The Per Capita Burden and the Total Burden Expressed as 
a Percentage of Net Income (1933 and 1934) 


Per Capita As a percentage 
of net production 
Province 1933 1934 1933 1934 

$ $ % %o 
Prince Edward Island __............... 8.51 9.12 5.01 Ay 
IVOVE WO COULD © sen ene et 19.71 20.37 9.79 8.09 
ING WARE YUNS WiC Kaper ees LL OG 11.42 CPS 5.60 
ELS) Oe Glee cules) Aceh gee eae ea 33.47 32.95 12.08 10.36 
CI AP IO tet cere ae er Ss ae 43.69 42.67 gh Salk 9.25 
WER TO Daintree case out aoe Abs 32.82 39.11 14.53 13.08 
Sackatchew allem sss ee pee ee 24.12 23.68 16.31 13.42 
WRU AEN Ge i onsen 2 a RR ae ae ae 24.93 23.40 9.00 ‘ealeg 
IBIATRoe Colvin oy eye ee 44.57 42.82 11.79 9.58 
(OBIE Te Fie a 5 ieee CNL Ls Cal eka 34.39 33.92 11.50 9.64 


(1) Canada Year Books 1934-35 and 1936. Provincial taxation items included 
are real and personal property, mining, corporation, succession duties, in- 
come, motor fuel or gasoline, amusement tax, other taxes, licenses and per- 
mits on motor and other vehicles. 


As has been stated above, this study has been confined to the years 1933 
and 1934 for the reason that taxation data was not available for other years. 
For the years 1931 and 1932 the figures were partially complete, the former 
representing a year of very low production for Saskatchewan. Even had this 
study extended over a period of years sufficiently long to be representative, 
however, it is extremely doubtful whether much can be claimed for this 
method. Two criticisms may be suggested, (a) there is a doubt whether a 
proper method of measuring net production has yet been arrived at; (b) 
income rather than production offers a proper index of capacity to pay. Net 
production figures indicate income figures only very imperfectly, if at all. 
For instance, in several provinces it is believed that the residents are in 
receipt of considerable income from investments, but this is not true of Sas- 
katchewan. Such income does not appear in net production figures. 


(4) A reference to income tax and succession duty returns in other 
parts of this submission will indicate that very few people in this province are ~ 
possessed of great wealth or in receipt of large incomes. The tax burden 
must necessarily, in large measure, fall upon people of small means. On such 
persons tax payments to the extent disclosed in this submission must neces- 
sarily constitute a heavy burden. The figures for 1933 and 1934 respectively 
indicate tax payments to the extent of 16.31 and 13.42 per cent of net pro- 
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duction for these years. If to this burden is added federal imposts, such as 
customs and excise and sales tax, it is evident that the Saskatchewan tax- 
payer contributes largely to the Support of government. 


2. Financial and Economic Conditions Affecting Particular 


Types of Taxation 


In addition to having largely exhausted the available sources of taxation, 
the Province is labouring under certain financial and economic disadvantages 
in relation to the various types of taxation imposed. These are referred to 
hereunder. 


Succession Duties 


Succession duties possess the economic quality of tending to fall on capital v 
or accumulated wealth rather than on income. It has accordingly been sug- 
gested that the imposition of these duties has the effect of retarding progress. 
Moreover, if high duties are imposed, there is a strong inducement to resort to 
gifts inter vivos and other methods of avoiding liability. It is difficult to 
determine to what extent these objections apply to the duties levied in Sas- 
katchewan. The Province, is, however, at a comparative disadvantage in the 
matter of collecting succession duties by the following special considerations, 
namely :— 


(1) Since the formation of the province the population has been sub- 


sisting largely on borrowed capital, and the amount of accumulated wealth ~ 


in the hands of individuals is comparatively small; 


(2) Owing to the severe climatic conditions which exist in Saskatchewan 
there is a marked tendency on the part of those who have accumulated wealth 
to transfer both it and themselves to other places possessing a more congenial cli- 
mate; 


(3) Corporations doing business in the province usually have their head 
offices in the eastern provinces, thereby making it impossible for Saskat- 
chewan to tax the shares of such corporations tee by deceased persons on 
the basis of situs; and 


(4) Periods of depression affect Saskatchewan more severely than they 
affect most of the other provinces, for the reason that the people here are 
for the most part engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


The amount of accumulated wealth in the hands of individuals in the 
Province of Saskatchewan is small as compared with that existing in other 
provinces. This is evident from statistics which have been prepared regarding 
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the value of estates dealt with by the Succession Duty branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Attorney General. For example, the value of estates in the fiscal 
year which ended on the 30th day of April, 1921, were as follows:— 


IISCATCSEEECOLV Cans eles wee wt la See eee |e * 2508 
HSTALCS. CX CMI Cpe ces o: ae Oe ee ee ee Sie 1752 
Wetted. dutiable: wn... 2.8. Piliccames NT en ZY) 756 


Number of estates where aggregate value: 


Exceeded Did not exceed Exceeded Did not exceed 
$ $ SOOO iaice re es 1419 150,000 SOO OOO temic ed 25 
5,000 LO O00 iS siete 457 300,000 400.000 :..48- 3.25 Ps 
10,000 SOO) sete 199 400,000 PO OOO =, eee sek 3 2, 
15,000 PASSAU Waar bet tenes 176 500,000 OG: O00%: aa 255. 0 
25,000 DO 000s sae ceree 130 700,000 S00: 0008 ae tek 1 
50,000 Thy AOU) eee setae 43 800,000 0000 = Ze 
75,000 100, O00, Bekiticc kee! 25 900,000 1 OO0:000; s Bere ..t 2. A. 
100,000 if 0: OOO eae 25h viboe 1OOO, OOO iL: ak ete Sy eee 4 


It will be observed from these figures that the great majority of estates 
dealt with in this Province are of comparatively small value, very few estates 
of domiciled decedents exceeding 50,000 in aggregate value. The estates in 
the larger brackets exceeding that figure belonged for the most part to per- 
sons dying domiciled outside the province and leaving only a portion of their 
assets in the province. 


The severe climatic conditions experienced in Saskatchewan, particularly 
during the winter months, undoubtedly have considerable effect in inducing 
people of means to move to other countries where the climate is more equable. 
Where this takes place, and it is believed that it does so in frequent instances, 
the province cannot impose duties in respect of the succession to property 
accumulated here and transferred elsewhere. 


Little in the way of death duties is collected in Saskatchewan in respect 
of company stocks and shares, for the reason that these assets have a situs 
only at the place of registration, which in most cases is at the place where 
the head office is situated. It is well known that most of the large corpor- 
ations have their head offices in Ontario and Quebec, with the result that 
succession duties on stocks and shares are for the most part collected by 
these provinces. It is true, of course, that the province of the domicile 
collects duties on the succession or transmission of shares to resident bene- 
ficiaries, but this does not affect the general conclusion that Ontario and 
Quebec are the main beneficiaries so far as duties on assets of this character 
are concerned. 
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Saskatchewan is almost entirely dependent upon the development of the 
agricultural industry, and particularly upon the growing of grain. Where there 
is a total or partial: crop failure owing to drought or where the country is 
otherwise suffering from economic depression, the result is immediately felt 
so far as revenue from succession duties is concerned. These duties are a 
tax upon capital, and where capital depreciates in value during times of eco- 
nomic stress there must, of necessity, be a corresponding fall in the amount 
of duties imposed upon such capital. 


Income Tax 


The main financial and economic difficulties experienced by the Province in 
the matter of income tax collections are as follows:— 


(1) There are very few persons in the province possessing taxable in- 
comes in excess of $5,000.00. 


(2) Owing to the severe climatic conditions existing in the province, those 
who accumulate wealth here frequently prefer to reside elsewhere, with the 
result that there is a corresponding diminution in the amount of resident in- 
come taxes collected. 


(3) Corporations doing business in the province usually have their head 
offices elsewhere, and difficulties are experienced in the matter of determining 
the income earned within the province. 


(4) There is a large number of corporations doing business with resi- 
dents of the province in the way of executing mail orders. These corporations 
cannot legally be said to be carrying on business in the province so as to sub- 
ject them to income taxation. See the cases referred to in Plaxton and Varcoe 
on “Dominion Income Tax Law,” second edition, at page 141 et seq. 


(5) It is impossible to collect income tax from individuals who derive 
income from business carried on in the province, but who are residing else- 
where when the tax is assessed, by reason of the application of the principle 
that the revenue laws of the province are not enforceable elsewhere. 


The incomes earned by people resident in the Province of Saskatchewan 
are small as compared with the amounts earned in other provinces. This is 
evident from an examination of Dominion Income Tax collections over a 
period of years. 


The statistics in Table II] have been prepared by the Commissioner of In- 
come Tax with reference to individuals assessed for income tax in this pro- 
vince for the year 1935. 


Single Persons 


ig ai 


TABLE III 


Classification of Persons Assessed for Income Tax, 
Saskatchewan, 1935 


Taxpayers with Net Incomes under $1,000.00. _............-..--.2.--2.---- 3326 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between $ 1,000.00 and $ 1,500.00 2476 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 1,500.00 and 2,000.00 872 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 2,000.00 and 3,000.00 289 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 3,000.00 and 4,000.00 49 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 4,000.00 and 5,000.00 12 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 5,000.00 and 10,000.00 34 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 10,000.00 and 15,000.00 4 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 15,000.00 and 20,000.00 3 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 20,000.00 and 25,000.00 Z 
7067 

Married Persons 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes under $2,000.00 _...................-....... 1836 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between $ 2,000.00 and $ 3,000.00 2785 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 3,000.00 and 4,000.00 818 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 4,000.00 and 5,000.00 287 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 5,000.00 and 10,000.00 291 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 10,000.00 and 15,000.00 23 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 15,000.00 and 20,000.00 il 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 20,000.00 and 25,000.00 0 
Taxpayers with Net Incomes between 25,000.00 and 30,000.00 ds 
6042 
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With reference to the figures appearing in Table II it will be noted 
that only 34 persons enjoyed net incomes of $10,000.00 or more in 1935. Had 
the combined total incomes of these persons been confiscated the yield would 
have been only $441,790.81. A confiscation of the amounts in excess of statu- 
tory deductions would have yielded $383,847.31. 


Corporations Tax 


The difficulties in connection with the collection of the corporations tax by the 
province are very similar to those which exist with respect to income tax, and 
may be briefly referred to as follows:— 


(1) Very few corporations have their head offices in the province, and 
it is accordingly not possible to derive any revenue from the taxation of out- 
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side corporations except in the case of those companies which are registered 
under the Companies Act. 


(2) Companies registered under the Companies Act are confined to cor- 
porations “carrying on business” in the province as this expression is legally 
understood, thus excluding a large class of corporations taking orders from 
Saskatchewan customers to be executed through the mail. 


(3) In The King v. Caledonian Collieries, Limited, (1928) A.C. 358, the 
Privy Council decided that the taxation of mine owners by reference to the 
gross revenue of mines is ultra vires. The principle of this decision would ap- 
pear to prevent the province from taxing corporations engaged in the production 
of commodities according to their gross revenues. As a result the province 
has to adopt more or less arbitrary methods of taxation. 


(4) The present bases of corporation taxation are objectionable in that 
the fixed taxes imposed are, in some instances, inadequate when compared 
with the class and amount of business transacted, and in other cases, they 
are so onerous as to induce certain classes of corporations to withdraw par- 
tially from the province. For example, it is noted in the report of the Jacoby 
Commission that mercantile and manufacturing companies pay a tax only with 
respect to their authorized capital. These taxes totalled only $79,754 during 
the calendar year 1935, covering 1999 companies or an average of less than 
$40. per company, a totally inadequate contribution by these corporations. 
Again, the heavy tax exacted in previous years from finance companies is re- 
ported to have resulted in the partial transference of this type of business to 
other provinces. Furthermore, a tax on banks based on the number of branches 
may operate unjustly, and may be one factor in inducing banks to close branches 
where gross revenues are relatively small. 


Gasoline Tax 


The yield from this tax is not large when compared with the re- 
ceipts in certain other provinces having similar legislation. Ontario with a 
motor vehicle registration of 590,226 in 1936 realized more than eight times as 
much revenue as Saskatchewan with 102,270 registrations. In Ontario the tax 
was at the rate of 6 cents per gallon, in Saskatchewan 7 cents per gallon. 
There is a larger gallonage consumption per vehicle in Ontario, and it may 
be that the refunds and exemptions are more liberal in Saskatchewan. 


Public Revenues Tax 


As indicated, this is a tax upon land and is the only land tax imposed 
by the government of the province. It has long been urged that the field of 
land taxation should be exclusively reserved to the local governing bodies, such 
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as municipalities and school districts, and that the province should withdraw 
from this field. The Jacoby Commission found that the imposition of this tax 
constituted an invasion by the provincial government of a field of taxation 
that properly should be reserved to the municipality and recommended its 
abolition. The Commission recognized that this source of provincial revenue 
would have to be taken care of by other taxes and recommended the imposi- 
tion of both a sales and a wage tax. The government felt that the imposition 
of both taxes would constitute double taxation in the case of persons with 
lower incomes and decided that only one of the two taxes should be imposed. 
As between these two taxes it was plainly evident that the sales tax would 
be borne by all the people of the province whereas a wage tax would be borne 
by only a few. The sales tax was accordingly selected as against the wage 
tax. It takes the form of the education tax described above. 


The government feels that it must look to the day when it will either 
withdraw from the field of land taxation or utilize the proceeds thereof for 
the purpose of equalizing the burden of taxation as among school districts 
or municipalities. In other words, that the tax should be exclusively used to 
assist the local governing bodies in providing social services which they are 
called upon to take care of. The government has not laid down a definite 
policy as to the specific use to which this source of revenue might be utilized, 
but aims, in principle, to convert the same to the ultimate use of local govern- 
ing bodies. 


Railway Taxation 


The province of Saskatchewan has been very seriously handicapped in the 
matter of railway taxation by reason of the charter exemption originally grant- 
ed to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and which has been made part 
of The Saskatchewan Act. 


In view of this charter exemption, the provincial government deemed it 
expedient to compromise on the subject of the amount of taxation to be paid 
from time to time with the result that in the period between the years 1909 
and 1935 Saskatchewan collected only 3.80 per cent of the total taxes collected 
throughout Canada. This is shown in the following table of railway taxes 
collected in the period mentioned. 


Table of Railway Taxes Collected in Canada for the Years 1909 to 1935 
Inclusive as Compared With the Taxes Collected in Saskatchewan 
During the Same Period 


Year Ended June 30: 


Taxes Collected in all Provinces 


Taxes Collected in Saskatchewan 


1909 "2... ewes $1,594,880.00 GOO 6 ewan $ 48,870.00 
19103: eee 1,776,648.83 LOA ctr =e epee 161,575.45 
PON 2 ee See 1,955,741.58 i We lee ea ces, ate a 79,019.28 
jo a es 2,200,438.55 LOUD OF sue 2: es 71,587,29 
DOVE eee ape 2,444,960.68 LOPS SS eel. 38 ee 73,284.28 
OVATE S.. eeee ete 12,822,774.35 DOA ae. sett od SS as , 102,853.76 
10 Pe: ers ct 3,049,727.62 1915 tk See 2 96,477.85 
AOTC HE: eee eS 3,321,801.00 1.91659 Stee 2 eee 107,660.00 
TOU E Meee cee 4 354,172.52 199 [ooo eee 251,576.00 
PES HES SSR lied 4,011,088.38 TOUS race ation steer 163,186.37 
Chant) ae ey ee 5,061,432.96 LOO re 5. Wane eee 259,027.80 
Year Ended December 31: 
1919 0 sae eee 5,265,242.11 OL OE seo cee ees 149,115.07 
19202 ae. es 9,353,089.06 192002. eae 418,363.17 
dS 7 ae are EE 9,499,416.03 ODT Gots 228 oo ine ae ae 139,821.95 
OD a Ai ee ay eee 9,051,697.82 TODD ie he A eae 220,206.14 
OS ct 4 aie area 9,304,841.62 ODS Abe ease toes 219,428.44 
18S V7: Mipsis Oe ome ee 9 OF 8,684,853.22 1h! iy: Pa eae RK de 217,162.90 
OG io ae ce ee 8,997,071.07 JEP etme whee 225,035.38 
Af O26 eet: eran saree 10,783,788.05 LO 2G ee eee, aes fee ee 368,655.92 
iL VA RR eee eo ae te 9,676,587.26 LO pie he Santee, i 367,668.35 
LOS» eaten ah deme, Tae 11,133,853.19 O28 42 Byles! 154,999.64 
1O20 weak. bl ee 10,394,687.31 O20 ipa et eae 431,053.92 
1S | I al aie Be 2 aS 9,631,036.81 LOGO SS eee ee ee: 434,237.69 
NOS se Se eek ere 9,164,530.57 Es 8 Mg AA oN et eg 434,437.96 
OS 2 2 eee eee 8,541,869.77 OE 2 a kcce tte a e aees 430,290.76 
0 bo se ee oA 9,074,255.26 Be eet ae 427,755.19 
At, GA ee A AE: 8,990,970.46 OSA Ne 430,954.34 
UY ty eae eee 9,072,259.15 AOSD Sees eae 423,777.11 
Total se eee $189,213,715.23 Dotals oe Gee $7,208,032.01 
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It will be observed from the foregoing tables that in the period between 
the years 1909 and 1935 the railway taxes collected in all the provinces of 
Canada amounted to $189,213,715.23 whereas in the Province of Saskatchewan 
the amount collected during that period was $7,208,032.01. In other words, 
railway taxes collected in Saskatchewan amounted to only 3.80 per cent. of 
the total taxes collected from the railways throughout Canada. As the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company admits that it receives 12.9 per cent. of its 
freight and passenger revenue from the Province of Saskatchewan, it is sub- 
mitted that the province should have collected a much larger percentage of the 
total tax revenue in the period between 1909 and 1935. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway was built as a great national undertaking 
with the idea that all the provinces would thus be welded into one nation. 
and that all the provinces should contribute in a more or less equal degree 
towards accomplishing this desirable end. As a result of the charter exemption 
in favour of the railway, however, the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have indirectly been compelled to contribute more than their proper share to 
the undertaking, their right of taxation being in effect taken away from them. 
It is submitted that this state of affairs is grossly unfair to these provinces, 
and that it should receive attention in any examination of provincial finances. 
The part Saskatchewan plays in support of the National transportation sys- 
tem will be given further consideration in Part VI of this submission. 


7. Education Tax 


The Education Tax Act has only been in force since the 2nd day of August, 
1937. It is a tax upon the consumers and users of tangible personal property, 
the rate of taxation being two per cent. of the value of the property to be 
consumed or used. The proceeds of the tax are to be applied exclusively to 
educational purposes. 


This particular type of taxation is difficult to administer for the following 
reasons, namely:— 


(a) By the provisions of The British North America Act no restrictions 
can be placed by any province upon inter-provincial trade; and 


(b) It is extremely difficult to collect the tax with respect to the use or 
consumption of tangible personal property brought into the province. 


E. Allocation of Taxation 


It is submitted that the present system of allocation of the subjects of 
taxation as between the Dominion and the Provinces has worked adversely to 
the interests of Saskatchewan, and that there should be a complete re-alloca- 
tion with a view to a more equitable distribution of the proceeds derived from 
taxation generally. 
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The following submissions are accordingly made with respect to the several 
forms of taxation now in force in the Province. 


Succession Duties 


It is submitted that the subject of succession duties and death duties in 
general should be placed within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion Par- 
liament, and that the power of legislating on the subject should be withdrawn 
from the provincial legislatures. The reasons for this submission may be stated 
as follows:— 


(1) Under provincial administration serious constitutional difficulties have 
been encountered in connection with the imposition and collection of succession 
duties by reason of the limitation of the taxing powers of the province to 
direct taxation within the province. These difficulties have been the source of 
much litigation, and there is every likelihood that further contests in the 
Courts will take place if these duties continue to be administered under pro- 
vincial legislation. Questions may yet come before the Courts as to what is 
the precise meaning of the expression “transmission within the province,” as 
used in several of the provincial statutes, and as to the power of the prov- 
inces to tax beneficiaries in respect of the right or privilege of succeeding to 
the personal property of domiciled decedents, irrespective of the location of the 
property and where the beneficiaries are resident. These constitutional difficulties 
would largely disappear if the Dominion Parliament had sole jurisdiction over 
the subject of death duties. There can be little or no doubt that the Dominion 
Parliament can impose an estate tax similar to that which is now imposed by 
the Federal authority in the United States of America. Moreover, there would 
appear to be no constitutional obstacle in the way of the Federal Parliament 
imposing a tax in the nature of a legacy or succession duty upon beneficiar- 
ies receiving benefits from the estates of deceased persons who die domiciled 
in any one of the Canadian provinces. 


(2) Under the present provincial succession duty enactments double duties 
frequently become payable by reason of the application of the dual principles 
of domicile and situs. This liability to double taxation has been the source 
of annoyance to those concerned. Attempts have been made to overcome this 
objectionable feature of the taxation by way of provisions for reciprocity. 
These provisions, however, have largely been ignored by the provinces for two 
reasons, namely:— 


(a) The general application of the principle of reciprocity would more ser- 
iously affect the revenue of the western provinces than that of the 
more populous provinces in the east. 


(b) All of the provincial executives naturally choose such basis or bases of 
taxation as will yield the maximum revenue. 
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Should the imposition of death duties be placed within the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament double taxation would be largely eliminated 
save with respect to estate assets situate outside of Canada. There would 
accordingly be little or no necessity to consider the application of reciprocal 
principles. 


(3) While the present provincial enactments are styled succession duties, 
the taxes imposed thereby resemble estate duties rather than legacy and suc- 
cession duties. They are imposed on the estate valued as at the time of death 
upon the theory that some portion or portions of such value can be shown 
to pass to certain beneficiaries. Difficulties have arisen, and are likely to arise, 
in the matter of ascertaining the tax payable by each individual beneficiary, 
by reason of the application of the principle of strict construction of taxing en- 
actments. See, for example, the judgment delivered by Robson, J. A.,—In re 
Bennett, Provincial Treasurer v. Bennett (1936) 1 W.W.R. 691; (1936) 2 D.L.R. 
291. These difficulties of construction could be overcome by giving the Do- 
minion Parliament exclusive jurisdiction in this field of taxation. 


(4) It is believed that legislation relating to death duties could be more 
effectively administered under the Dominion authorities than it is being ad- 
ministered by the provinces, for the following reasons, namely: 


(a) The Dominion would not be hampered by constitutional or legal dif- 
ficulties to the same extent as has been experienced by the provinces; 


(b) The.Dominion has the power of effectually taxing property and ben- 
eficiaries wherever found in Canada, and of pursuing beneficiaries 
throughout the Dominion, whereas the provinces are confined to the 
provincial boundaries by reason of the application of the principle that 
the revenue laws of any one province are not recognized elsewhere; 


(c) The Dominion collects income taxes in respect not only of the income 
of its own citizens but in respect of all income earned in Canada. The 
income tax records would be found extremely valuable in checking 
the accuracy of death duty returns, and vice versa. 


(5) Federal administration of death duties obtains in other countries in 
one form or another. In South Africa provision has been made for the im- 
position of both estate duties and succession duties by The Union Death Duties 
Act, 1922 (No. 29), and The Death Duties (Amendment) Act, 1925 (No. 31). 
These duties supersede the former duties imposed by the different States 
of the Union. Under the Estate Duty Assessment Act, 1914-22, of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia estate duty is charged on (1) all real property 
in Australia; (2) all personal property if the deceased was domiciled in 
Australia; and (3) all personal property in Australia if not so domiciled. 
Death Duties in various forms are also imposed by the Australian States. 
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In the United States of America the federal parliament has imposed an estate 
tax on a graduated scale. Most of the American States have inheritance 
taxes, although in some of them estate duties are collected. 


It is submitted that the Province of Saskatchewan is not receiving its 
proper share of the revenues from death duties collected in Canada under the ~ 
present provincial administration when such revenues are considered on a com- 
parative basis by reference to (a) the percentage of new wealth produced 
annually in Saskatchewan as compared with the total new wealth produced 
annually in the Dominion; or (b) the population of Saskatchewan as compared 
with the total population of the Dominion. 


It is submitted that the provinces should abandon this field of taxation in ~ 


favor of the Dominion. This to be done on the understanding that the receipts 
from the tax shall be distributed to the provinces as part of a plan of finan- 
cial adjustment. Distribution on a per capita basis is suggested. 


Had succession duties been collected and distributed in the past on the 
basis of population, the Province of Saskatchewan would have received approx- 
imately three times the amount actually collected. The other provinces, with 
the exception of Ontario, would also have benefited to a considerable extent, 
this benefit, of course, being at a minimum in the Province of Quebec. In 
support of the conclusion thus arrived at Table IV is submitted. 


TABLE IV 


Actual Distribution of Succession Duties Compared With 
Distribution on a Per Capita Basis 


Fiscal Year 1916 


Amount Distribution 

collected on per 
capita basis 
Princes Wdwardiislandaetest.. Se 10213 $ 61,292 
INOVal S SCO tla ian eee ee eee 161,450 322,022 
News Brunswick soe) 2 ee 77,952 230,083 
Quebecs 2 RENs Se eee eee as 1,375,804 1312187 
CORTIOS ee 8. ee ye ee Eee 2,451,794 1,653,490 
MaimniCO Da wate O28 ere a ree meee Beate 304,497 301,749 
DaASKALCHE WAN. mp2) See ee ee 44,380 322,494 
Alberta gactet: cno0 - 2am aiinse as nae 148,832 244,700 


Hii 28 Rei = ee er? 139,907 256,958 
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Fiscal Year 1921 


Prince, Hdward. Island)... 022.2... $ 10,568 ‘$ 86,324 
INO Viclee COL] ale bes coe reer oe cee 158,972 509,396 
News Brunswick 2.455) es 151,326 376,919 
CIC DEG eats Bre an Dae ee BE hs 2,100,456 2,296,558 
OE AP IG ern oh Ue Ee ene TR kk es 4,821,811 2,852,963 
CU EEE 20) Sy OEE eps ee oe ey ees 457,563 593,156 
HOASKALCH EWAN cota tee ees eee Dol, ob0 736,745 
AML | Ove) ig rete Neots nD Nee pa 00 Se 172,598 572,644 
PSP aCIS as COLUM Oia cry ac ee ir ee ws 342,259 510,251 
Fiscal Year 1926 
Prince Edward Island ...................... 18,788 135,810 
INOVOla nS COLA ac eee, Geet ont ee Se 536,635 801,412 
New Brunswick? 23.252) 4.00 gat 293,775 592,991 
CQUGDECL rhe ee RR TE tise to Ws 2,201,218 3,613,080 
Oritariow ys: ce kh ees le es ee 8,761,863 4,488,448 
INARI ODE Scent a ee et. veer h o © 422,199 933,188 
Saskalchewanine. ee See Soljoouo 1,159,090 
BID CPtS geet of Pe nas Se Ss PN 253,611 900,916 
British’. Columbia .c2427 4 565,017 802,757 
Fiscal Year 1934 
Prince Hdward, Island’: 2). 50,452 93,661 
INGVateSCOUd cre tee tee. 2 298,337 544,340 
News Brunswick? ee sh ee 245,042 434,150 
OUuebeGs 2 ee I ON eee? 2,697,771 e0n2 20d 
CTP C ATA Oe eee ee et ee ed 6,515,071 3,643,993 
MESATUO Wid enter te eee Mee re ee 423,416 743,784 
ASK ALCO Wallet ie ee et 148,944 978,490 
NL OVEN gE St Sk Se ten i es RAN Ye neat 256,850 776,842 
SECs iis: COUNT Ligiarcre es aes ee 382,649 totelGe 


The population of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories amounts to 
14 per cent. of the total population of Canada. These parts of the Dominion, 
however, have not been taken into account in connection with the foregoing 
statistics. 


In the preparation of Table IV it has been assumed that rates of taxa-_ 
tion are uniform throughout the provinces. This is not strictly true although 
it is believed that Saskatchewan rates are, roughly, average rates. Since data 
is not available for an accurate calculation on weighted tax schedules, varia- 
tions in these schedules have been ignored. It is not necessary that the cal- 
culations in Table IV should indicate the exact result of the proposed redis- 
tribution. 
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It may also be mentioned that had receipts from succession duties during 
the past fifteen years been distributed on the basis of annual net value of 
production in the several provinces, Saskatchewan would have received at least 
three times as much as has been collected. It is fair to assume that a con- 
siderable part of this variation may be traced to the inability of the province 
to collect duties in respect of the shares of companies where the place of 
registration is outside the province. Most of the provinces are under a dis- 
advantage as the result of the operation of this rule of law. 


The recommendation submitted above would negative the disadvantage 
under which most of the provinces suffer with reference to the situs of com- 
pany shares. It would make for economy in administration, remove unfair- 
ness which results from double taxation and avoid the constitutional difficul- 
ties experienced by the provinces in connection with succession duty legislation. 
Such a proposal offers a means, moreover, to equalize financial burdens among 
the provinces consequent, in part at least, to the centralization of wealth in 
one section of Canada. 


Income Tax 


The taxation of incomes was resorted to by the Dominion Parliament for 
the first time in the year 1917 by the Income War Tax Act, 1917, c. 28. It 
was thus occupying this field of taxation for fifteen years before the Province 
of Saskatchewan passed its first Income Tax measure. The Saskatchewan Act 
came into force on 13th April, 1932. 


In several particulars this form of taxation can be imposed and collected \ 
more advantageously by the central government: 


(1) Legal and constitutional difficulties in the administration of the pro- 
vincial law have already been encountered and are almost bound to be en- 
countered in the future, whereas such difficulties would largely be eliminated 
if jurisdiction on this subject were exercised by the Dominion Parliament exclu- 
sively; 

(2) It is believed that legislation relating to income tax could be more 
effectively administered under the Dominion authorities than under the province, 
for the following reasons, namely:— 


(a) The Dominion has the power of effectually taxing income wherever 
earned in Canada, and of taxing all Canadian residents, whereas the 
province is confined to taxation within the province; 


(b) The Dominion can pursue collection procedure in respect of income tax 
throughout the entire country, whereas any collection methods adopted 
by the province are confined to the provincial boundaries by reason 
of the fact that the revenue laws of the province are not recognized 
elsewhere; 
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(c) The Dominion has now in its possession valuable income tax records, 
and if the Dominion and provincial taxes were combined under the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion authorities, their records could be resorted 
to in order to more effectively administer the tax. 


A reference to Dominion tax returns over a period of years indicates 
clearly that the Province of Saskatchewan cannot hope to obtain receipts from 
this form of taxation in any way comparable to the net production of the 
province without resorting to schedules much more severe than in other prov- 
inces. It is submitted that the arguments outlined when treating of succession 
duties, supra, apply with only slightly less weight to the income tax. These 
arguments point to the continued jurisdiction of the Dominion in the income 
tax field, or even to an exclusive jurisdiction in that field. 


Although the British North America Act empowers the Dominion to raise 
money by any mode or system of taxation, the direct field was not resorted 
to until 1917. The financial burden consequent to Canada’s participation in the 
World War, however, brought the necessity of raising additional revenues, 
and a federal income tax was imposed. When the measure providing for this 
tax was before Parliament, the then Minister of Finance, Sir Thomas White, 
expressed the hope that it would prove to be only a temporary expedient. To 
date this hope has not materialized. 


It has been urged in some quarters that the invasion of the income tax ~ 
field by the Dominion was a violation of a “gentleman’s agreement” to the 
effect that a clear field should be left to the provinces in the imposition of 
direct taxes. It is accordingly suggested that the Dominion should abandon 
the income tax in favour of the provinces. To this suggestion the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan is unqualifiedly opposed. If there is to be an abandon- 
ment it should be by the provinces. This would not only eliminate expensive 
duplications and relieve the provinces of annoying constitutional limitations, 
but would also afford a means of assisting certain provinces through allocation 
of the revenues derived from the tax. 


This matter was considered in the course of an article by Mr. N. MclL. 
Rogers in the December number of The Canadian Forum (1934). An extract 
therefrom is quoted: (1) 


“The invasion of this field of taxation [i.e. income| by the Dominion 
was fortuitous but fortunate. It enables the Dominion to act as a redis- 
tributing agency through which some portion of the profits accruing through 
the protective tariff can be utilized either for direct subsidies to the prov- ‘ 
inces which have suffered most through the effects of the tariff or for 
the maintenance of common standards of social services throughout the ° 
entire Dominion.” 


(1) At page 98. 
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Corporations Tax 


There are approximately 2000 corporations registered or carrying on busi- 
ness in the Province of Saskatchewan. A description has already been given 
of the various forms of taxation imposed upon them. A doubt may be ex- 
pressed whether any province has yet devised a rational system for the taxation 
of corporations. 


For what it is worth, Table V is inserted, showing receipts derived from 
the taxation of corporations in the various provinces for the years 1932 and 
1933. In parallel columns is shown the distribution on a per capita basis. No 
attempt has been made to adjust the totals with reference to the rates of 
taxation imposed. The table is inserted merely to indicate the effect of the 
concentration of corporate enterprise in central Canada. 


TABLE V 


Corporation Taxes Collected in 1932 and 1933 and Result of 
Distribution of Same on a Per Capita Basis 


Amount Distribution 
Province collected (1) on per 
capita basis 
Fiscal Year 1932 


PrincesEhdwardvisiand= 2. 2s $ 115,678 $ 140,775 
NOVA CO tere oe eee een meee 830,091 818,151 
New Bruns wiCk secs eae. ener 541,064 652,534 
Quebec ge Seer es POO a eee 3,488,071 4,587,609 
Ontarion. <2 ee eee 6,732,651 5,476,975 
Manitoban en ee ee Pe eee 1,375,367 dV O19 
Saskatcne wet ees svc ee eee eee 711,149 1,470,684 
Alperta, Oe Oe heck sae eae eee ee 982,434 1,167,604 
British, Columbian. =e ee 1,785,259 1,107,982 
Fiscal Year 1933 
PrincesHdwardelclancms: = eeeens 125,040 150,383 
INOVahSCOtla pe tirate) 0s soe enna 801,558 873,991 
ING Wes EU Swi © kanes nee ee 509,321 697,070 
QucbeGst 2 Pee a) a garry Somers 3,960,246 4,900,719 
COCALO yA Re, Se) ea Eee ee eee 6,249,872 5,850,787 
Manitoba Wester ee ae hanes tae OE 1,692,241 1,194,218 
Saskatchewan) Ue. a eee 1,369,649 PoTILO6L 
Alberta cee oe ites . eres 1,200,779 1,247,295 
British’ Cokin pian. eee 1,783,422 1,183,603 


(1) As supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Difficulty is met with in the taxation of outside corporations and exper- 
ience has shown that a stable revenue cannot be obtained on a net revenue 
basis on account of its fluctuating nature. It is also fairly evident that the 
larger corporations must be subjected to great annoyance through being forced 
to prepare numerous reports for the various provinces and for the Dominion. 
It is submitted therefore, that consideration should be given to the advisability 
of giving an exclusive jurisdiction to the Dominion in the taxing of corpora- 
tions, the receipts from such taxation to be allocated among the provinces. 
The same arguments apply here as in the case of the taxation of the incomes 
of natural persons. Of course it is recognized that a control of corporations 
must remain in the provinces, indeed, the power to exercise control over Do- 
minion companies must be extended. 


The Jacoby Commission (Saskatchewan 1936) was inclined to favour a 
tax on the gross revenues of corporations. There is considerable doubt whether 
this form of taxation can be validly imposed within the present taxing powers 
of the provinces, in the case of commodity production at any rate. It is sub- 
mitted that the taxing powers of the provinces should be enlarged so as to 
make this form of taxation legally valid. This is in the nature of an alter- 
native submission. 


Gasoline Tax 


When this tax was first imposed the purpose was to raise money for the 
construction and maintenance of highways. It was imposed upon the users of 
highways on the principle of payment for benefits received. The tax thus had 
a distinctly provincial flavour. The tendency since then has been to make it 
a commodity tax. Probably the administration of the tax would be simplified 
if the province enjoyed powers of indirect taxation. 


Railway Taxation 


The difficulties experienced by the province have been discussed in the 
preceding pages. It is felt that the province is reasonably entitled to share 
on some basis of parity in the contributions made by the railways in the way 
of taxation. The government is not prepared to recommend a specific solution. 


F. Enlargement of Provincial Powers of Taxation 


The Education Tax Act, 1937, was passed by the Legislature of Saskatchewan 
in order to assist in defraying the cost of education in the province and prom- 
ises to be quite effectual for that purpose. It cannot be gainsaid, however, 
that there are serious administrative difficulties in connection with taxation of 
this character, the main objection being that the Government is obliged to 
resort to the device of having merchants and business people throughout the 
province act as collection agents. If the taxation could be imposed upon the 
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sale transaction, as in the case of the Dominion Sales Tax, then these admin- 
istrative difficulties would be overcome. Moreover, the tax could then be 
more economically and efficiently administered. The same difficulty is exper- 
ienced in the collection of other taxes. 


It is submitted, therefore, that it is highly desirable that the provincial 
powers of taxation be enlarged so as to include a limited power of indirect 
taxation along the lines mentioned by the Hon. Charles Dunning in the budget 
speech delivered by him in the House of Commons on the Ist day of May, 
1936. The proposal then made was that Section 92 of The British North Am- 
erica Act should be amended by adding thereto as clause 2a, the following: 


“2a. Indirect taxation within the province in respect of:— 


(1) Retail sales, other than of all alcoholic beverages, spirits, malt, tobacco, 
cigarettes, and cigars which are subject to customs and excise duty or tax 
in Canada or other than of all goods and articles for delivery without the 
province; 


(2) The patronage of hotels, restaurants and places of amusement or en- 
tertainment; 


in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial purposes.” 


When this proposal came before the Senate for consideration it was criti- 
cised by the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen in the following terms, namely:— 


“But Honourable members undoubtedly realize that there never could have 
been a Dominion of Canada unless the power to tax by customs and excise 
were taken from the provinces and reposted in the Dominion. That is the 
essence of Confederation. ... The power of indirect taxation had to be taken from 
the provinces; otherwise they could secure by methods of indirect taxation the 
same effect as if they were able to impose customs and excise taxes.” (Senate 
debates—1936—pp. 316-17.) 


“In a British Columbia case an oil tax which had to be paid by the seller 
on the transaction was held to be indirect and therefore ultra vires of the 
province. But when the province taxed the purchaser, the consumer of the 
the goods in personam, that was held to be direct and intra vires. Unless 
one is careful to see the significance of everything that is done, one is likely 
to consider this a very fine distinction. It might be said that if we allow the 
provinces to tax the consumer we may as well allow them to tax the seller, 
to tax the transaction itself. If Honourable members will follow me, I think 
they will agree there is a very clear distinction. When you tax the consumer 
you are taxing the people in the province, and taxing them without discrim- 
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ination, but when you tax the transaction and thus interfere with processes 
of trade, you can tax the outsider and exempt the people of the province.” 
(Senate Debates—1936—p. 317). 


The Government of Saskatchewan does not believe that the danger so 
apprehended is a real one. It is suggested that an unfortunate twist has been 
given to the expression “direct taxation” by the Courts. So long as the other 
provisions of The British North America Act make it abundantly clear that 
the Dominion has exclusive jurisdiction over customs and excise there need 
be no anxiety in extending the powers of the province as suggested. 


At this point another suggestion for co-operation with the Dominion might 
be made. In the case of such a provincial levy as the Saskatchewan Educa- 
tion Tax, it is suggested that the amount of the provincial import might be 
added to the Dominion Sales Tax, the Dominion, in effect, acting as a collect- 
ing agency. 


G. Conclusion 


The foregoing observations with respect to provincial taxation in general, 
and the forms of taxation existing in Saskatchewan in particular, clearly in- 
dicate that the Province is severely handicapped in the following respects, namely: ~ 


1. Constitutional difficulties have existed and continue to exist in connec- 
tion with the imposition of various forms of taxation; 


2. It is particularly difficult to reach by taxation outside companies de-~ 
riving revenues from business transactions with Saskatchewan customers, where 
such companies are not “carrying on business” as that expression is usually 
understood; 


3. Shares of companies can only be taxed where they can be effectively 
dealt with, that is to say, at the place of registration, and this is, in the great 
majority of cases, outside Saskatchewan; 


4. Provincial taxation can only be collected within the boundaries of the ° 
province, and such taxation, even if regularly imposed, cannot be recovered 
elsewhere; 


5. Owing to the constitutional limitations imposed upon the provinces, fre- 
quent attacks are made upon taxing enactments, which attacks are quite often 
successful, thereby making such enactments difficult of enforcement, and add- 
ing to the cost of administration; 


6. The expenses incidental to the collection of such forms of taxation as ° 
the gasoline tax and the education tax, are considerably higher than in the 
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case of other forms of taxation, for the reason that the tax is imposed upon 
consumers, and the Government has to rely upon vendors to act as collection 
agents; 


7. The Province of Saskatchewan cannot tax railway companies to the same : 
extent as these companies are taxable in other provinces, for the reason that 
there exists a charter exemption from taxation in favour of The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; and 


8. The Province has practically exhausted all the avenues of taxation 
reasonably available to it, and the people here are now taxed to the extreme 
limit. 


With a view to overcoming the difficulties mentioned the Province of Sas- 
katchewan proposes that the following remedies should be applied, namely:— 


1. That the Dominion Government be entrusted with the administration 
of succession duties, income tax, and corporation taxation, with the understand- © 
ing that the proceeds of these forms of taxation be distributed amongst the 
provinces on the basis of population, or upon some other satisfactory basis; 


2. As an alternative, in the case of corporations, that some method should 
be devised to enable the provinces to reach companies incorporated under Do- 
minion charter, and other outside companies, by way of taxation, so as to 
oblige such companies to make proper contributions to provincial revenues; 


3. That consideration should be given to the province with reference to , 
the handicap suffered in connection with the imposition of taxes on railways; 


4. That the provincial powers of taxation be enlarged so as to include 
a limited power of indirect taxation; and 


5). That the utmost co-operation between Dominion and Province in the 
collection of taxes should be encouraged. 
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PART V 


THE ECONOMY OF SASKATCHEWAN* 


1. The Geographical Background 


The Province of Saskatchewan, with an area of some 251,700 square miles, 
lies in the north central portion of the Great Continental Plain of North Am- 
erica. It is located between the 49th and the 60th degree of latitude but only 
the southern half, roughly between the 49 and 54th degrees, is settled and suited 
to agricultural purposes. North of the 54th parallel the shorter growing season 
and the Precambrian Shield, with its numerous rivers, lakes and swamps, its 
coniferous forests and scanty soil, discourage agricultural settlement. 


The block of about 100,000 square miles of settled area in the southern half » 
of the province can be divided into three distinct soil and climatic zones: (A) 
the short grass prairie plains characterized by an absence of trees or bushes 
except in moist, sheltered locations such as river valleys or coulees, or small 
areas with a definitely moister climate such as the Cypress Hills; (B) the park 
belt with its taller grasses and scattered poplar, aspen (and in lower places, wil- 
low) clumps or “bluffs” and (C) the wooded zone with a tree growth mainly 
of poplar, spruce, tamarack and jack-pine. 


The plains area is divided almost evenly between the Brown Prairie plains 
and the Transition or Dark Brown Prairie plains. (1) The Brown Prairie zone, 
which occupies the southwestern portion of the province, has soils light brown 
in colour with a relatively low organic content and a thin cover of natural grass- 
es. Much of the land is non-arable owing to the wide distribution of the “clay- 
spot” soils, (2) eroded lands and drift sands. Rainfall in this soil zone is both 
light and highly variable; crop yields show great fluctuations from year to year but 


* For a fuller treatment of the subject see G. E. Britnell, The Wheat Economy: A Study 
of the Economic and Social Deveiopment of Saskatchewan, Part I, to be published short- 
ly by the University of Toronto Press. 


(1) “Each soil zone is named from the prevailing colour of the surface soil, the colour 
indicating the relative amount of organic matter built up in the soils, largely as the - 
result of the nature and amount of plant growth existing in the zone over long periods 
of time.” A. H. Joel, J. Mitchell, F. H. Edmunds and H. C. Moss, Reconnaissance Soil Sur- 
vey of Saskatchewan from the International Boundary on the South to the Top of Township 
48 on the North, Report No. 10, (Saskatoon, University of Saskatchewan, College of Agri- 
culture, 1936) p.11. 


(2) An inferior type of clay loam with an uneven pitted surface, supporting a very scanty 
natural vegetation and possessing a very low resistance to drought; locally it is known 
as “burnt-out” or “blow-out.” 
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TABLE I 


Area of Soil Zones of the Settled Portion of Saskatchewan 
Mapped by Saskatchewan Government Survey* 


Area in Percentage of 

Zone square miles surveyed area 
Brows calric “Plains. one kere tere ee cree 30,725 32.6 
Transition or Dark Brown Prairie plains... 29,240 31.1 
ShalloweDarkipark. <iq. oe eens 22,550 23.9 
Deep. Dank spark}. 225 e4 es ee ere ore ee 2,915 yal 
Wooded Gray soils (incompletely mapped) 8,750 9.3 
PL Ota ees. coe ee SOR tet eo eee 94,180 100.0 


J. Mitchell and D. L. MacFarlane, “Remarks on the Utilization of the Soil Survey and 
Some Data regarding the Soils of Saskatchewan” (Scientific Agriculture, XV, January, 
1935, p. 263). 


are fair on the average on the better soil types. Ranching activities prevail on 
a large part of the poorer lands. Bordering the Brown Prairie plains on the 
north and east and almost equal in area lies the Transition or Dark Brown 
Prairie Plains soil zone of which the soils are darker in colour and carry a 
somewhat heavier cover of short grass. This soil belt is devoted predominantly 
to wheat production since the good soils of the zone, particularly the heavy- 
textured soils, give high yields of high quality wheat. 


Bordering the Dark Brown prairie plains on the north and east is the park 
soil zone which is divided into two parts, the Shallow Dark and the Deep Dark. 
The Deep Dark soils, reflecting a more humid climate, are darker in colour, 
higher in organic-matter content and support a more luxuriant natural growth. In 
the park belt, wheat is grown successfully, but there is a distinct tendency to- 
ward lower quality as measured by protein content. Coarse grains do excep- 
tionally well and forage crops are generally successful, especially on the deep- 
er black park soils. 


The soils of the northern fringe of settlement are of the wooded, gray 
types. They have been under tree cover for a long time and consequently have 
lost some of the nutritive elements necessary for cereals. These soils, generally 
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low in nitrogen and phosphorus, are not well adapted to wheat production. 


(3) 


The Saskatchewan Soil Survey after fifteen years’ work has covered prac- 
tically the whole of the settled area of the province. An analysis of results 
has been made with a view to determining the suitability of soils to wheat pro- 
duction. Each soil type has been placed in one of six general productivity 
groups (Table II) on the basis of estimated long-time wheat yielding ability 
with wheat selling at normal prices. Thirty per cent of Saskatchewan soils may 
be considered either first class or moderately good wheat lands and a further 
twenty-five per cent as fair for purposes of wheat production. Forty-five per 
cent of the settled area is poor or very poor wheat land, incapable, over a period 
of years and with normal prices for wheat, of yielding sufficient to cover costs 
of production. A relatively small part is under cultivation and provides the 
basis of the most acute farm problems of the province. (4) From the data 
given in Tables I and II only 138 per cent of the Brown plains soils were class- 
ified as superior to moderately good wheat lands (groups 1 to 3) while an 
area five times as large, or almost two-thirds of the total area, fell into the poor 
and very poor groups (5 and 6) which must be regarded as sub-marginal. The 
Transition zone or Dark Brown plains soil had 15 per cent of its area in the 
superior group; a further 15 per cent, good (groups 2 and 3); and one-third 
of its area sub-marginal (groups 5 and 6). Two-thirds of the much smaller 
area of the Deep park soils were classified as superior and very good, and a 
little over 10 per cent as sub-marginal. Of the wooded soils 20 per cent was 
superior to moderately good and more than half was sub-marginal. (5) 


(3) “The Gray Soil Zone is less developed agriculturally than the other major zones. This 
is due to the relatively low native fertility of the gray soils, to the cost and difficulty of 
clearing trees, and to the fact that until recently this land did not attract settlement. 
The results obtained on the land which has been brought under cultivation indicate that 
the fertility of these soils must be built up before they will produce satisfactorily. Wheat 
is not generally well suited to this region, since, due to the short growing season and 
poor soils, both the quality and yield are frequently low. The legumes, particularly 
alfalfa and sweet clover, are well adapted to the region, and alfalfa seed production may 
become an important enterprise. A serious handicap to farming in this zone is the lack 
of a good native hay and pasture. While grasses can be grown with success, the small 
acreages under cultivation on most of the farms make it uneconomical to put much 
land under grass.” A. H. Joel, et al, Reconnaissance Soil Survey of Saskatchewan, p.13. 
See also F. A. Wyatt, “The Necessity for Growing Legumes on Gray Wooded Soils’ 
(Scientific Agriculture, XIV, February, 1934, pp. 327-35) and “Fertilizers for the Black 
and Gray Soils of Central Alberta” (Ibid., XVI, January, 193, pp. 238-40). 


(4) “Not much of the land included in group 6, comprising the very poor soils, has been 
brought under cultivation, since this groun includes such definitely non-arable lands asi 
the sand hill areas, strongly rolling and eroded areas, gravelly lands, alkali lands, 
stony lands and the sandy loams of the Brown Soil Zone. A large percentage of soils 
in group 5 have been brought under cultivation. . . . There has already been much 
abandonment of such soils.” A. H. Joel, et al, Reconnaissance Soil Survey of Saskatche- 
wan, Report No. 10, p.75. 


(5) See D. L. MacFarlane, Agricultural Land Utilization in Saskatchewan, Master’s Thesis 
(unpublished) University of Saskatchewan, 1934, p.387. 
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TABLE II 


Suitability of Saskatchewan Soils for Wheat Production* 


Percentage of Area 

settled area square 

Group No. Description of Saskatchewan miles 
1 SUPCLOLr’ Lie ee pee eee ed 6,680 

3 Very Good kes ate. 5.9 5,060 

3 Moderately Good .......... 16.9 15,910 

4 Wait. ce ee 25.4 23,920 

5 POOP. See ary see eee 18.5 17,410 

6 Very Poorig .o eee 26.2 24,630 
Totale« 22), Sees 100.0 94,110 


A. H. Joel, et al, Reconnaissance Soil Survey of Saskatchewan, Report No. 10, p.75. 
(The classification is only approximate but was determined by the combined judgment 
of the members of the Soils Department of the University of Saskatchewan). 


The wheat productivity of Saskatchewan soils, on account of the semi-arid 
climate, depends more on the quality and texture of the soil than on any other 
single factor. Since the organic composition of soils corresponds closely to 
vegetative cover which is in turn related to climate a high percentage of the 
poor soils is in the area most subject to drought. In terms of texture 20 per 
cent of the soils are of heavy clay or moderately heavy silt and clay loam tex- 
ture, and 45 per cent are medium textured soils or loams. The light loams and 
sandy soils account for 15 per cent to which must be added definitely non- 
arable lands such as extremely stony and rough lands, sands, gravel, alkali, 
etc., covering the remaining 20 per cent of the settled area of the province. 

Topography is also important in wheat production as rolling land increases 
costs of operation, does not permit the most effective utilization of moisture, 
and is subject to water erosion. Three-quarters of the agricultural area of the 
province is undulating to gently rolling and the remaining one-quarter ranges 
from hilly to steep. A large part of the roughest land is found in the south- 
west associated with inferior soils and a semi-arid climate. (6) 


The agriculture of the province is necessarily differentiated on the basis 
of soil and climate. The proportion of land under cultivation varies largely with 
the fertility of the soil. In one rural municipality near Regina, representative 
of the heavy clay type of the Dark Brown Prairie plains, 97 per cent of the 


(6) See A. H. Joel, et al, Reconnaissance Soil Survey of Saskatchewan, Report No. 10, Table 
18, p.119. “Few non-mountainous areas possess so much rough land as the semi-arid 
section in the United States and southwestern Saskatchewan.” O. E. Baker, “Agricul- 
tural Regions of North America, Part VI: The Spring Wheat Region”, Economic Geo- 
graphy, IV, (1928), p.410. 
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land was under cultivation in 1926 (7); on loam soils of the Brown and Dark 
Brown plains zone the proportion varies from 50 to 75 per cent; on well- 
settled wooded soils it is less than 50 per cent; while on the ranching frontier 
of the southwest and across the northern pioneer fringe it is in each case 
considerably less than 25 per cent. (8) 


2. Railways And Population 
1. Railways. 


Agricultural settlement of the Saskatchewan plains was made possible by. 
transcontinental railways and branch lines. 


“The inhabitant of the Prairie Provinces, like the inhabitant of other inland 
plains, is peculiarly dependent on railways. His agricultural system depends on 
railway communication. With the exception of a few of the older towns, the 
towns and villages are mere points on railways. Where the railways passed a 
village by, the whole village, buildings as well as people, has frequently been 
moved across the prairie to the railway. The railway with its unfailing ac- 
companiments, the loading platform, the two to five grain elevators, the post- 
office, general store, machinery shed, and branch bank, closes the circuit through 
which the power of the world’s economic organization flows into the pioneer 
community. What the birch canoe was to the fur trader, the railway is to 
the farmer of Western Canada. Beyond the end of the steel there is only such 
settlement as waits month by month or year by year for the coming of the 
railway.” (9) 


In 1900 the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway (completed in 1885) 
stretched across the southern prairies; a branch line extended north from Re- 
gina through Saskatoon to Prince Albert and the Soo Line extended south from 
Moose Jaw through Estevan to St. Paul, Minnesota, but beyond these links 
only two or three branch lines from Manitoba extended very short distances into 
Saskatchewan. Prairie conditions facilitated rapid and inexpensive construction 
and the railway mileage of the province more than trebled in the opening de- 
cade of the century (see Table III). This period saw the completion from Win- 
nipeg to Edmonton of the main lines of the Canadian Northern Railway (1905) 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific (1910), the former traversing the park belt, the 


(7) Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926: Population and Agriculture, (Ottawa, 1931), 
pp.442-3. 


(8) In some municipalities in the southwest abandonment has gone on intermittently for 
nearly 15 years. For instance in Rural Municipality No. 141 the area of improved land 
in 1931 was 35 per cent as compared with 31 percent in 1926 and 55 per cent in 1921. 
See Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, VIII, Agriculture, (Ottawa, 1934) pp. 636-7; Cen- 
sus of the Prairie Provinces, 1926, p.445, and Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, V, Agricul- 
ture, (Ottawa, 1925) p. 420. 


(9) W. A. Mackintosh, Prairie Settlement: The Geographical Setting (Toronto, 1934) p.57. 
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latter emerging from the park belt to skirt the northern edge of the prairie 
plains, and the multiplication of feeder lines in the eastern part of the province. 
Settlement outstripped railway construction on the semi-arid plains but branch 
lines were rapidly extended into the region between 1911 and 1916. The build- 
ing program was interrupted by the war but was renewed again in the twenties, 
so that by 1931 a railway network covered the agricultural area of the prov- 
ince. Railway construction into the new settlements of the northern wooded 
area continued after 1930 at a reduced rate and in 1936 Saskatchewan with its 
8,624 miles of track had a railway mileage greatly in excess of that possessed 
by any province in the Dominion with the exception of Ontario. (10) 


TABLE III 
Steam Railway Mileage in Saskatchewan, 1900-1936* 


Near Mileage Lear. Mileage 
LO OO sees ae Sue ate eee 962 LOD Mae crete eee 6,296 
LOUG FE Ae eet 1,951 O26 Gi as eee 7,267 
Ooo See cate eee eet 3,121 LOST aks te eee 8,268 
GAS NEG Voc, ARDMORE eek peel es 5,378 SO SO Sool ee 8,624 


Information by interview and correspondence from G. S. Wrong, chief of the Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Nearly all the land suited to agricultural production in Saskatchewan is 
within 10 miles of a railway. Of all farms reporting in the 1931 census 80 per 
cent were less than 10 miles from a railway station and 5.6 per cent more than 
15 miles distant. In the large block of agricultural territory between Saskatoon 
and Regina 48 per cent of the farms were within 5 miles of a railway shipping 
point and 1.5 per cent more than 15 miles away. On the pioneer fringe which 
stretches across the northern part of the province and in the sparsely settled 
ranch country of the extreme southwest a much larger proportion of all farms 
are more than 15 miles from a railway shipping point. 76 per cent of Saskat- 
chewan farmers were within 10 miles of a market town or village and 7.5 per 
cent more than 15 miles distant. (11) 


(10) See Canada Year Book, 1937, p.636. Over-building has not been a marked characteristic 
of railway expansion in the Prairie Provinces for as Dr. Mackintosh observes, after re- 
viewing the difficulties which overwhelmed the Grand Trunk, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern and forced the Dominion to take them over, “it is only fair 
to say that the disaster resulted from over-construction not in the Prairie sections but 
in Northern Ontario and Quebec and British Columbia’. Economic Problems of the 
Prairie Provinces (Toronto, 1935) p. 35. 


(11) See Seventh Census of Canada, 1931 Census of Agriculture, Final Bulletin No. XIX, 
Tenure, Farm Values, Farm Possibilities and Mortgage Debt, 1931 and Farm Expenses 
by Counties or Census Divisions. (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1934) pp.47-8. 
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2. Population. 


Railway construction stimulated settlement and in turn received stimulus 
from the rapid growth of population. The settlement of Saskatchewan has taken 
place in the twentieth century and in one generation population increased from 
less than a hundred thousand to nearly a million. Expansion during the period 
from 1901 to 1914 when over half of this tremendous increase took place, was 
the result of immigration from the British Isles and Europe, from Eastern Can- 
ada and the United States. For the ten years beginning with 1905, when the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were carved out of the North West 
Territories, an average of more than 30,000 immigrants came into Saskatchewan 
each year from outside Canada. Since 1914 population growth has been much 
less rapid and immigrants from outside Canada have averaged less than 10,000 
a year. (12) The census of 1931 showed that the movement of native Can- 
adians from Eastern Canada had not only ceased but had been definitely re- 
versed; (13) and that natural increase was making a more significant contribu- 
tion. The high birth rate and low death rate of a youthful population might 
have been expected to go far toward offsetting the decline in immigration, but 
population leakages have been heavy. (14) The small increase in the population 
after 1931 (see Table IV), accounted for by an increase in females since there 
was an actual decrease in the number of males, indicates that about 65,000 ° 
people left the province in the intercensal period 1931-6 since the excess of 
births over deaths for the five years was upwards of 70,000 while immigrants 
giving their destination as Saskatchewan were in the neighborhood of 3,500. 
(15) 


(12) See Canada Year Book, 1934-35, (Ottawa, 1935) pp.219-20 and Ibid., 1936, p.193; 1937, 
p.200. See also A. S. Morton and Chester Martin, History of Prairie Settlement and 
Dominion Lands Policy, (Toronto, 1937) Part I, passim; Report of the Saskatchewan 
Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement 1930, (Regina, King’s Printer, 1930) ; 
D. A. MacArthur, “Immigration and Colonization in Canada, 1900-1930”, (Pioneer Settle- 
ment, New York, 1932, pp. 22-30); W. A. Carrothers. Emigration From the British Isles 
London, 1929) Ch. XII-XIV; J. T. Culliton, Assisted Immigration and Land Settlement 
with Special Reference to Western Canada (Montreal, 1928) and E. H. Oliver, “The Be- 
ginnings of White Settlement in Northern Saskatchewan’’, Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Section II, Series III, Vol. XIX, 1925, pp.83-129, and “The Settle- 
ment of Saskatchewan to 1914,” (Ibid., Vol. XX, 1926, pp. 63-87. 


(13) See W. B. Hurd, “Population Movements in Canada 1921-31, and Their Implications’, 
Papers and Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Political Science 
Association, VI, 1934, pp.220-37. 


(14) “Our governments and railways were merely subsidizing Cook’s tours for about two- 
thirds of the immigrants brought into the country and the losses of native sons and 
daughters to the United States and other countries nearly equalled the number of new- 
comers who could be induced to become a permanent part of our national family.” Ibid., 
p.220. 


(15) See Annual Report of the Department of Public Health and the Annual Report as re- 
quired by the Vital Statistics Act for the Calendar Year 1935, (Regina, King’s Printer, 
1937) p. 95; Preliminary Annual Report Vital Statistics of Canada: (Ottawa, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 1937) pp.2-6; and Canada Year Book, 1937, p.200. 
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TABLE IV 


Population of Saskatchewan and Distribution of Urban and 
Rural Population, 1901-1936* 


Year Total Rural Urban Rural Urban 
No. No. No. % % 
TOOK ee 91,279 TOS 14,266 84.37 15.63 
1906 ES 257,763 209,301 48,462 81.20 18.80 
TOM teeaee se 492,432 361,037 131,395 (sipy 26.68 
1OLG se 647,835 471,538 176,297 72.79 221 
192 es 157,510 538,552 218,958 71.10 28.90 
1926 8 ee! 820,738 578,206 242,532 70.45 29.65 
1931 ene 921,785 630,880 290,905 68.44 S126 
LOSGR ee es 930,893 650,522 280,371 69.88 Sa 


* Compiled from preliminary returns of the Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, and 
preceding censuses. 


In 1936 approximately 70 per cent of the population of the province was 
classified as rural and although the rate of increase has tended to be greater 
in urban than in rural areas, Saskatchewan is still more definitely rural than 
any of the provinces with the exception of Prince Edward Island. Saskatche- 
wan’s urban population is divided among eight cities, 80 towns, (16) and 378 
villages. Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and Prince Albert accounted for ap- 
proximately 126,000 or less than 15 per cent of the population, and since there 
are no other centres of over 6,000 it may be assumed that the remaining 800,- 
000 or 85 per cent of the population are more or less directly connected with 
agriculture either on the farms or in the villages and larger market towns. 


3. Agricultural Settlement and Expansion (17) 


Agricultural settlement in Saskatchewan, determined by the railways, made 
comparatively little progress before 1900, being confined very largely to the 
southeastern part of the province adjacent to the settled areas of Manitoba, 


(16) Saskatchewan “towns” vary in population from less than 200 to nearly 4,000; the 
average population of the 80 “towns” is only about 800. 


(17) See W. A. Mackintosh, Prairie Settlement: The Geographical Background (Toronto, 1934) 
Ch. II-VI and Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces (Toronto, 1935) Ch. I-II; 
R. W. Murchie, et al, Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier (Toronto, 1936) 
Ch. I-VII; A. S. Morton and Chester Martin, History of Prairie Settlement and Domin- 
ion Land Policy (Toronto, 1937) passim; Robert England, The Colonization of Western 
Canada (London, 1936) Ch. I-VII; D. A. MacGibbon, The Canadian Grain Trade, (Tor- 
onto, 1932); W. W. Swanson and P. C. Armstrong, Wheat, (Toronto, 1930); J. W. 
Dafoe, Clifford Sifton in Relation to his Times, (Toronto, 1929) Ch. V and XI; E. H. 
Oliver, “The Beginnings of Agriculture in Saskatchewan” (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Section II, Series III, Vol. XXIX, 1935, pp. 1-32); S. D. Clark, 
“Settlement in Saskatchewan with Special Reference to Dry Farming” Master’s Thesis 
(unpublished) University of Saskatchewan, 1931; Thorstein B. Veblen “The Price of 
Wheat Since 1867” (Journal of Political Economy, I, 1892-3, pp.66-103) and “The Food 
Supply and the Price of Wheat” (Ibid.,pp.365-79). 
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and, further north and west, to the park land of the Prince Albert district 
between the two branches of the Saskatchewan River. ‘The Canadian Pacific 
Railway ... became directly interested in the colonization of the prairie for two 
reasons, first, for the disposal of its land, second, to provide traffic for its 
lines”, (18) but apart from the ranchers, early settlers in Western Canada were 
reluctant to exchange the obvious advantages of the park country for the 
bleakness and apparent sterility of the treeless short-grass plains. A large 
Mennonite group struck out in 1875 and established a successful settlement 
on the plains of southern Manitoba, (19) but other attempts, especially in Sask- 
atchewan, were less successful, and, even with the support of transportation, 
it was not until Western Canada was able to borrow experience and technique 
from the Western United States that prairie settlement on an extensive scale 
was possible. 


“By the time a favourable conjuncture of costs and prices had opened the 
way to the exploitation of the Canadian plains, the westward-moving agricul- 
tural frontier of the United States had gathered experience and fashioned in- 
struments which the Canadian settler could borrow. The chilled steel plough, 
light but capable of turning the tough prairie sod, had been constructed in 1870. 
In 1878 the invention of roller milling had converted the hardness of the spring 
wheat of the northern plains from a blemish to a virtue. In 1880 Appleton’s 
improvement of the twine binder contributed to that economy of labour and 
speed of work which is the necessary characteristic of agriculture on the nor- 
thern plains of North America. So important a contribution was the con- 
struction of mechanical grain elevators that they became as characteristic of 
prairie landscape as the native vegetation. 


“In Utah, the Mormon colony had developed by experimentation the dry- 
farming practice of summerfallowing without which the semi-arid plains were 
closed to agriculture. Elsewhere in the western United States less striking but 
none the less important contributions to the technique of settlement and of 
extensive agriculture were made. The flat furrow, the sod house, the tar-paper 
shack, the ‘dug-out’ for storing water were a few among many tools of settle- 
ment borrowed by the Canadian settler from his neighbour in the United 
States.” (20) 


(18) W. A. Carrothers, History of Immigration Policy and Company Colonization, Part IT, 
Ch. II (from proofs of manuscripts kindly loaned by the MacMillan Company of Can- 
_ada, July, 1937) “‘The Canadian Pacific Railway became more directly interested in Euro- 
pean immigration in 1903 through the purchase of fifteen ships from the Elder Dempster 
Company, to inaugurate a trans-Atlantic service.’’ With reference to the grant of public 
lands to the C.P.R. Professor Morton observes “This land grant made the Canadian 
Pacific next to the Government, the most potent immigration agency in the country”. 
(History of Prairie Settlement and Dominion Lands Policy, p.65; from page proofs loan- 
ed by the MacMillan Company of Canada, July, 1937). 


(19) J. W. Dafoe, “Economic History of the Prairie Provinces’ (Canada and Its Provinces, 
Toronto, 1914, XX. p.295). 


(20) W. A. Mackintosh, Prairie Settlement; The Geographical Background, XI-XII. See also 
A. S. Morton and Chester Martin, History of Prairie Settlement and Dominion Lands 
Policy, Part I, Ch. IV-VILI. 
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By 1900 the emphasis in settlement and in the mind of the prospective 
settler had shifted from considerations of ‘‘wood, water and hay” to land 
“ready for the plough”. (21) Encouraged by free homesteads and the possibility 
of securing an additional 160 acres in the form of a pre-emption or “purchased 
homestead” at an almost nominal price immigrants were attracted in ever in- 
creasing numbers so that by 1914 agricultural settlers had swarmed over most 
of the remaining park land and the whole of the plains area. In the decade 
from 1901 to 1911 both the number and the area of occupied farms had in- 
creased sevenfold, while the area under cultivation had increased tenfold 


TABLE V 


Number and Area of Farms and Acreage Under Crops in 
Saskatchewan, 1901-1936* 


Areaof Average oc- Average Area 
occupied cupied area Area improved under 
No. of farms per farm improved area per field 
Year Farms (acres) (acres) (acres) farm (acres) crops 
(acres) 
1901 13,445 3,833,434 285.1 1,122,602 83.5 655,537 
1906 55,971 3,271,436 
1911 95,013 28,099,207 295.7 11,871,907 125.0 9,136,868 


1916 104,006 36,800,698 303.8 19,632,206 188.8 13,973,382 
1921 119,451 44,022,907 368.5 25,037,401 209.6 17,822,481 
1926 117,781 45,945,410 390.1 27,714,490 239.3 19,558,964 
1931 136,472 55,673,460 407.9 33,548,988 245.8 22,126,329 
1936 142,391 56,903,639 399.6 33,631,608 236.2 21,967,167 


Compiled from preliminary returns of the Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, and pre- 
ceding censuses. 


(Table V). The much larger proportional increase in the area under field crops 
over the same period was significant in indicating the essential characteristics 
of prairie agriculture and the shift in agricultural production to an increased 
reliance on wheat and other cereals. 


Expansion since 1914 has been less spectacular. Although the influx of 
new settlers was sharply reduced, the cultivation of new land was greatly 
stimulated by the war, so that while the number of occupied farms increased 
by only 25 per cent between 1911 and 1921 the occupied area increased 56 per 
cent and the cultivated acreage more than doubled. The post-war slump brought 
an actual decrease in the number of farms between 1921 and 1926 though there 
were slight increases in both occupied and improved acreages. The renewed ex- 
pansion, evident between 1926 and 1931, came chiefly on the wooded soils of 


(21) R. W. Murchie, et al, Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, p.8. 
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the northern fringe and for the first time since the opening of the century 
occupied acreage increased faster than cultivated acreage. Northern settle- 
ment received an additional stimulus from drought and depression between 1931 
and 1936, but a provincial net increase of nearly 6,000 farms brought virtually 
no increase in the cultivated area. The smaller proportion of newly broken 
land and the necessity of summerfallowing approximately one-third of the 
cultivated land each year (22) steadily reduced the ratio of field crop to cul- 
tivated acreage after 1911. In 1936, 60 per cent of the total occupied farm 
land was under cultivation of which roughly two-thirds was seeded to field 
crops. 


Early in the century Saskatchewan took the lead in agricultural settlement 
and expansion in the Prairie Provinces from Manitoba. Alberta began to chal- 
lenge that lead after 1926 and to show absolute gains over Saskatchewan in 
every index of agricultural expansion, but in 1936 Saskatchewan claimed not 
quite half the total number of farms in the Prairie Provinces, slightly more 
than half the area of occupied farm land, and over half the cultivated and 
field crop acreages. 


Rapid exploitation made mistakes in land utilization inevitable. Regula- 
tion and control were foreign to the immigration and homestead policies of the 
Dominion Government and to the spirit of the agrarian frontier. Little was 
known of the relative adaptibility of different soils to wheat production. Be- 
_tween 1910 and 1920 encouraged by high prices for wheat, a favourable cli- 
matic cycle and rapid construction of railways the homesteader and his plough 
made tremendous inroads upon the ranch economy of the southwest. (23) 
Beginning in 1918 the natural aridity of the area became evident again, and, 
after the crash in wheat prices in 1920, continuation of the drought drove 


(22) “To grow a crop of wheat on the prairie plains it is necessary to conserve moisture 
and to control weeds. The system of farming generally followed throughout this region 
is to leave the land uncropped for a year, and to plough and work the land sufficiently 
to keep down the weeds and to retain the moisture. This is generally known as the 
summerfallow system. In most of the great plains areas the rotations provide for a 
year of summerfallow followed by one or two crops of wheat and one crop of oats or 
barley. Certain areas have adopted shorter rotations and summerfallow one half of the 
land each year.” William Allen, “Types of Farming in Canada’ (Scientific Agricul- 
ture, XIII, June, 1933, p.621). 


(23) “In the five years between 1910-1915 no less than 860 miles of railway were built 
south of the South Saskatchewan. As an excuse for this was the cry of those who had 
taken land far back from the railway, but the most potent influences were the desire 
of the Dominion Government to realize on its lands, the pressure of the land agents for 
the development of their districts, and the desire of the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
sell its lands. The settlers were the pawns in the game.” A. S. Morton and Chester 
Martin, History of Prairie Settlement and Dominion Lands Policy, p.144. 
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large numbers of farmers from the poorer lands. (24) The exodus was accom- 
panied by a general movement of consolidation into larger holdings. Between 
1921 and 1931 the poorer wooded soils of the northeast were also abandoned 
in part, though capital investment by individuals and by the community had 
generally been on a much smaller scale. Better crops and higher prices lured 
old settlers back and attracted new ones into the southwest after 1926 but the 
price collapse of 1930 followed by the complete crop failure of 1931 precipi- 
tated abandonment on a larger scale than any which had taken place before. 
Census figures on the numker of abandoned farms suggest the heavy human 
and material losses of unwise settlement. (25) The movement of thousands of 
families from the drought stricken areas to the wooded soils of the north with- 
out adequate preliminary soil or economic surveys increased these losses. 


4. The Economic Farm Unit and Land Tenure 


The size of the average farm in the Prairie Provinces and especially in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta has always been large compared with farm units 
in other provinces of the Dominion or in most other countries. Moreover every 
census from 1901 to 1931 showed an increase in the size of Saskatchewan farms 
accompanied by an even more substantial increase in the cultivated area per 
farm (see Table V). The average Saskatchewan farm of 400 acres in 1936 
compared with 404 acres for Alberta and 271 for Manitoba, while the cultivat- 
ed area per farm in Saskatchewan, 236 acres, was 30 per cent greater than 
in Alberta. (26) In Saskatchewan, as in Alberta, an abundant supply of cheap 
land well adapted to cereal production combined with a definite scarcity of 
labour throughout the period of settlement stimulated extensive, rather than 
intensive, cultivation with the aid of large-scale labour-saving machinery. Im- 
provements in farm implements and more particularly in farm tractors togeth- 
er with the introduction of the combined harvester-thresher and the grain truck 
brought about a considerable mechanization of grain growing between 1920 and 
1930 which could be utilized to the best advantage only on the larger farms. 


(24) Abandonment never became as general or reached the proportions that it did in south- 
eastern Alberta but nearly half the farms were abandoned in some districts along the 
Saskatchewan side of the border. 


(25) The Census of 1926 reported 4,907 abandoned farms in Saskatchewan; the census of 
1931, 5,193; the census of 1936, 12,831. See Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926, 
Population and Agriculture, (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1931,) p.422; Seventh Census of 
Canada, 1931, Census of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1, Number of Occupied Farms by 
Counties and Census Divisions 1931 and The Number of Vacant or “Abandoned” Farms 
1931. (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1932) p.7; and Census Press Bulletins 
Nos. V and XI (Preliminary Announcement of Census of Agriculture of the Prairie 
Provinces, 1936, Ottawa, mimeograph). 


(26) Information by correspondence from O. A. Lemieux, Statistician, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, August, 1937. 
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(27) In those districts of the southwest where abandonment has been heaviest 
the trend toward larger farms has been most pronounced thfough it has been 
marked over nearly all the plains area. In view of the obvious advantages of 
the larger farm unit, it is probable that the trend toward larger farms will 
continue in the prairie regions. 


The size of the average farm unit is reflected in the relatively large in- ~ 
vestment per farm and the importance of land values in that investment at all 
times regardless of high or low prices for wheat (Table VI) while the changes 


TABLE VI 


Average Value of Farm Property Per Farm and Per Acre 
in Saskatchewan, 1901-1936* 


Total Land Buildings Machinery Livestock 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Year Farm Acre Farm Acre Farm Acre Farm Acre Farm Acre 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901 ao0te L600, 1102. 5.97 385 =: 11.35 Zour OL Ion pio.al 
LOT 8,766 29.64 6,140 20.76 802 2.71 COG. Uda 2182 4.12 
TOTO Se LO;G03> 4 29:97 -5 6,922" 19.56 975 2.76 855 2.42 1,851 5.23 
1921 13,814 37.48 8,878 24.09 1,812 492 1,479 4.01 1,645 4.46 
£926.) 921,405 © 29.240 6,95L 17-82. 1,825, 4.68" 1,489. 93.69 1,190. 93.05 
1931 9,325 22.86 5,608 13.75 1,640 4.02 1,359 3.33 falcyy SG: 
1936 {185° 17.98 ° 4,524 10.82° "1,279 3.30 920 2.30 662 1.66 


Compiled .from preliminary returns of the Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, and 
preceding censuses. 


in the distribution of farm investment among the factors of production since 
1901 (Table VII) illustrate the trend from livestock and livestock products 
and towards cereals and power farming. The average investment represented 
by a farm was given as $9,325 in the census of 1931, which was higher than in 
any other province of the Dominion. Land values were credited with 60 per 
cent of the value of Saskatchewan farm property. The Saskatchewan invest- 
ments in farm implements and machinery ($185,000,000) the value of farm im- 
plements per farm ($1,359), and the proportion of total farm capital invested in 
them, were all considerably greater than in any other province, though the 
value of machinery per acre of improved land in Saskatchewan ($5.53) was far 
less than in any other province. Building has probably been more expensive in 


(27) See E. G. Grest, An Economic Analysis of Farm Power in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
(Ottawa, 1936); A. Stewart, The Economy of Machine Production in Agriculture, (Mon- 
treal, 1931); and M. L. Wilson, ‘‘Reasearch Studies in the Economies of Large Scale Farm- 
ing in Montana” (Agricultural Engineering, Vol. 10. January, 1929) pp.3-12. 
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Saskatchewan than in any other province, but less than 18 per cent of the total 
farm investment ‘was represented by buildings as opposed to nearly half as much 
again for the Dominion. Livestock in Saskatchewan made up a smaller proportion 
of the agricultural investment than in any other province though the value of 
livestock per farm ($718) was much higher than for farms in the Maritimes or 
British Columbia and only $100 less than Manitoba or Alberta. (28) 


TABLE VII 
Value of Farm Property in Saskatchewan, 1901-1936* 

No. of Total Value Build- Live- 

Year Farms (millions) Land ings Machinery stock 
$ Yo Yo Yo Yo 

1901 13,445 44.5 DL.5 11.6 8.7 28.2 
1914 95,013 832.8 70.0 9.2 6.9 13.9 
1916 104,006 1,102.8 65.3 9.2 8.0 17.5 
1921 119,451 1,650.1 64.3 13.1 SOL WSS) 
1926 Ue he Gey E 1,343.4 61.0 16.0 12.6 10.4 
1931 136,472 1,272.7 60.1 17.6 14.6 161 
1936 142,391 1,023.2 60.2 17.8 12.8 9.2 


Compiled from preliminary returns of the Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, and 
preceding censuses. 


The Mechanization of Prairie Agriculture 


The rapid growth in the use of power driven machinery on western farms 
in the twenties is illustrated by Table VIII. Saskatchewan in 1931 had 31.7 
tractors per 100 farms as compared with Manitoba, 26.5; Alberta, 24.6; and 14.4 
for the Dominion. A limited number of Saskatchewan farms are operated en- 
tirely by*mechanical power, but, generally, most of the cultivation is still done 
with horses and “there is no final answer to the question of whether tractor 
power is cheaper than horse power.” (29) Tractors are most common in the 
territory stretching west from Swift Current to the Alberta border and north 
to Kindersley where 40 per cent of farms reported ownership in 1931. They 
are used much less extensively in the park belt and more newly developed areas 


(28) See Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, Census of Agriculture, Final Bulletin No. XIX, 
Tenure, Farm Values, Farm Facilities and Mortgage Debt, 1931 and Farm Expenses for 
1930 by Counties and Census Divisions; (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statstics, 1934) 
p.4.. The total value of all farm property in Canada in 1931 was estimated at $5,247, 
753,000 to which Ontario contributed $1,397,666,000, and Saskatchewan $1,272,633,000; 
the Saskatchewan figures exceeded Quebec and Alberta by about $400,000,000 in each 
case, Manitoba by nearly $900,000,000, the Maritimes by $1,000,000,000, and British Col- 
umbia by $1,100,000,000. 


(29) Andrew Stewart, ‘Trends in Farm Power and Their Influence on Agricultural Develop- 
ment,” (Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, Appendix A, p. 315). 
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TABLE VIII 


Tractors, Combines, Motor Trucks and Automobiles on Farms in 
the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1921-1936* 


Man- Saskat- Prairie 
itoba chewan Alberta Provinces Canada 
Tractors 1921 10,027 19,243 9,215 38,485 47,455 


1926 12,151 26,674 11,311 50,136 
1931 14,366 43,308 23,985 81,659 105,360 
1936 14,685 42,051 24,913 81,649 


Combines 1931 359 6,019 2,023 8,897 SOL 
1936 498 6,413 2,909 9,820 

Motor 1926 952 3,267 1,421 5,640 

Trucks 1931 3,260 10,938 C319 21,517 48,401 


1936 3,299 10,338 7,657 21,294 


Automobiles 1921; 16,645 36,098 20,616 73,359 157,022 
1926 20,208 02,177 29,144 101,529 
1931 25,5988 65,094 42,817 133,499 321,284 
1936 22,980 54,469 39,222 116,671 


* Compiled from preliminary returns of the Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, and 
preceding censuses. 


7 Motor trucks were included with automobiles in 1921. 


of the north. The lowest figure for the province, 16.5 per cent, was reported 
by the Yorkton division where a very high proportion of the farm operators are 
of South, Eastern and Central European extraction. The variation in the extent 
to which combines were utilized is evident in that the number of farms re- 
porting ownership ranged from 17.2 per cent in the Swift Current division to 
.2 per cent around Yorkton. (30) In addition to combines there was a rela- 
tively large threshing outfit for every five farms in the province in 1931. (31) 


The extent to which horses have been displaced by motor trucks for haul- 
age purposes on the larger wheat farms since 1921 cannot be accurately 
computed since farm trucks were included with automobiles in the census of 


(30) “The use of the combine in the three prairie provinces has increased almost beyond 
practical bounds since 1924. In many instances the purchase of the combine was made 
without much consideration of the topography of the land or the nature of the matur- 
ity of the crop.” E. A. Hardy, “The Combine Harvester in Western Canada” (Scien- 
tific Agriculture, XII, November, 1931) p.122. 


(31) Tenure, Farm Values, Farm Facilities and Mortgage Debt, 1931, pp.47-8. 
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1921, but this in itself shows their relative insignificance at that date. In 
1931 Saskatchewan reported 8 motor trucks for every 100 farms, and was 
exceeded only by British Columbia with 15, the number for the Dominion being 
6.6. The incidence of ownership throughout Saskatchewan was much the same 
as that of tractors; in the Swift Current territory 17.4 per cent of farms re- 
ported trucks and in the Yorkton territory less than 1 per cent. 


Although Table IX shows a sharp decline in tractor sales in the Prairie 
Provinces since 1930, and especially in Saskatchewan where the 1936 census 
showed clearly that such sales had been insufficient to cover replacement needs 
owing to the farmers’ inability to make new purchases, the depression has 
probably done little to reverse the trend towards mechanization in agriculture. 
During 1930-31 the cost of major field operations with tractors was less than 
with horses on the larger prairie wheat farms, but with low grain prices in 
1932-33 horses could do practically all types of field work cheaper than trac- 
tors. (32) However, mortality among horses was high in the dried-out areas 
and costs of replacement and of feed and fodder (which would have often have 
had to be imported from outside the province) were usually greater than the 
costs of operating a tractor. Economies, though of a doubtful nature, were 
effected chiefly by reducing cultivation to the minimum required for the plant- 
ing and harvesting of a crop. 


The Typical Farm Unit 


Despite the steady advance in mechanization and in acreage under cultiva- 
tion, the average farm in Saskatchewan has remained a family business. The 
number of persons gainfully employed per farm has shown a very slight in- 
crease over a thirty year period, namely from 1.4 in 1901 to 1.5 in 1931, and 
in the latter year was lower than in any other area except the Maritime 
Provinces. (33) There were 184,000 family workers on Saskatchewan farms in 
1931 and less than 12,000 full time employees. Hired labour of every kind 
accounted for only 11 weeks per farm and less than 42 per cent of the farms 
reported any hired labour. MHirings for from six to eight months are much 
more common than hirings by the year and reflect the seasonal nature of 
wheat growing. The peak of the labour load comes in August and September 
when additional help is required for the harvest on most farms in a normal 
year. After paid labour is taken into account about 85 per cent of all farm 
labour is contributed by the farm family. (34) 


(32) See E. G. Grest, An Economic Analysis of Farm Power in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
p.67. 


(33) See O. A. Lemieux, “Canadian Census Records of Farm’ Implements and “Machinery,’’ 
(C.S.T.A. Review, No. 4, March, 1935, p. 180). 


(34) See also R. W. Murchie, et al, Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, pp. 216, 
231 and 277. 
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The typical prairie farm differs from the typical park belt farm and the 
latter in turn differs from the homestead of the wooded zone. Soil zones and 
climate have a direct effect on the size of farms. For instance the size of 


TABLE IX 
Tractor Sales in the Prairie Provinces, 1920-1936* 
Prairie 

Year Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Provinces 
LOZ ee eet ek 3G 4,229 PASE) 10,279 
LOZ eae ores s. 1,057 1,655 716 3,428 
O22 ges Een =, | 1,361 2,475 386 4,222 
LOZ Soa ee. 911 2,024 731 4,166 
O24 rea ay ees: 465 1213 434 pags a 
TOD ee Re 1,008 2,176 869 4,053 
TO2ZG ee eae 1,498 3,704 Si 6,513 
OZ (ies eee aha 1,414 5, t20 2,885 10,026 
i kV heehee thy aces 2,209 8,703 6,231 17,143 
NS eng Cone ee ire 2,423 6,906 5,228 14,557 
POS eee aor. 1,541 4,350 3,100 8,991 
cB 8 EH Is ea 186 267 334 187 
WS phage eat A ea ee 5 195 279 404 878 
BO 3) eet a 223 Zoe 307 762 
OS te 457 395 603 1,455 
POS er ea Ct: 550 669 938 DAT 
1 OSG eee. Ne 996 1,330 1,258 3,584 

20,166 46,834 28,114 95,114 


* Information by correspondence, editor, Canadian Farm Implements. 


the “average” farm in census division No. 4 in the extreme southwest was 732 
acres in 1936 and in division No. 14 in the extreme northeast, 232 acres. The 
prairie farm with emphasis on production of wheat and large scale machinery 
and mechanical power tends to be much larger than the more diversified farm 
of the park belt, while the smallest farm units, materially reducing the pro- 
vincial ‘average’, are to be found in the subsistence homesteads along the 
northern fringe of settlement. Though smaller and larger farms are to be 
found in almost every community, on the prairie plains, the section or 640 
acre farm is a common unit of production. The average investment per farm, 
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will vary greatly from district to district, (35) and machinery values will be 
far above the provincial average. The big cash crop will be wheat; a few cows, 
pigs and chickens will normally be kept and a garden cultivated to provide the 
farm family with a large part of its food requirements. In the park belt where 
conditions for the production of wheat are less favourable than on the plains, 
. but where a much more diversified agriculture is possible, there is less expen- 
sive equipment, variations in the size of farms tend to be somewhat less marked, 
and the half-section or 320 acre unit is most frequently encountered. On the 
fringe, where the clearing of wooded soils proceeds slowly, the homesteader’s 
quarter-section is the typical holding and capital investment is slight. 


Trends in Land Tenure 


A very high proportion of owners to tenants among farm operators is- 
characteristic of the early stages of settlement in a new country. But the free 
land period comes only once in the history of any region, and those who come 
too late to homestead must purchase or rent if they wish to operate on the 
better land. Many, including the younger sons of farmers, will find it either 
necessary or desirable to rent for a number of years before buying. The trend 
toward higher capitalization of farm property brought about by rising land 
values and by the steady increase in the size of the economic farm unit, the 
latter requiring, as it does, not only a larger acreage but also larger and more 
expensive operating equipment, adds to the difficulties of the prospective pur- 
chaser and makes for an increase in tenancy. Falling prices wipe out the equity 
of the farmer who has bought land and equipment during a period of rising 
prices, foreclosure follows and he reverts to the status of a tenant. These 
factors were in evidence in an increase in tenancy during the period from 1911 
to 1921, but the most marked increase took place during the post-war depres- 
sion (see Table X). The short period of relative prosperity after 1925 
effectively halted the trend toward tenancy, but recent years of depression and 
drought have produced a further sharp increase. 


Tenancy tends to be highest on the choicest lands of well established dis- 
tricts, and, in general, is most common in the southeast and south-central 
parts of Saskatchewan while ownership is most obvious in the northern and 
more newly developed areas. Tenancy is highest on the good soils of the 
Regina plains where as early as 1926 in one rural municipality only one-third 


(35) On the Saskatchewan plains the average value of farm property per farm was reported 
as follows: Swift Current, 1928, (96 farms) $52,685; Belbeck, 1926, (119 farms) $34,368; 
Davidson, 1930, (185 farms) $24,922; Kindersley, 1930, (218 farms) $20,385. For the 
park belt average values were: Melfort, 1926, (106 farms) $24,643; Alameda, 1928, (100 
farms) $18,847; Turtleford, 1930, (182 farms) $12,848. R. W. Murchie, et al, Agricultural 
Progress on the Prairie Frontier, p.71. 
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TABLE X 


Land Tenure in Saskatchewan, 1901-1936* 


Land Farms 
Year Owned Rented Owners Tenants Owner-Tenants 
% % % % % 
OC es ths 96.1 3.9 96.1 1.6 WSs 
a2 Be at eae 91.0 9.0 90.6 But SL 
OIG 84.1 15.9 82.5 6.4 ele 
1O2 lee aes 80.5 19.5 77.6 10.8 TUG 
1926 Se 70.8 29.2 66.2 16.7 (elt 
O31 ieee 70.5 29.5 66.5 of eA 18.1 
93 Gee eee 65.2 34.8 60.7 20.4 18.9 


= Compiled from preliminary returns of the Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, and 
preceding censuses. 


of the farmers owned all their land and over half the farms were operated by 
tenants. (36) On the other hand ownership is highest on the poorer soil types 
of the southwest, on the less desirable wooded soils of the north where settle- 
ment has continued, and on the better land of the Carrot River Valley, much 
of which has been acquired by homestead since the war. 


Special Features of Prairie Land Tenure 


A very small proportion of tenants pay a cash rent and at least 85 per 
cent of all tenants in Saskatchewan rent on a crop-share basis. Leases for 
more than five years are unusual—the most common crop-share lease being 
for three years and providing that the tenant may retain two-thirds of the 
crop out of which he will meet all costs of operation except taxes, the remain- 
ing third going to the landlord as rent and for the payment of taxes. If 
the landlord supplies part of the costs of operation or provides equipment he 
receives a larger proportion of the crop. Share tenancy has commonly been 
regarded as a primitive form of tenancy, but in the Prairie Provinces its con- 
tinuance must be attributed in large part to an adaptation of institutions to the 
climatic and income variability of the region. (37) 


(36) See Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926, pp.442-43. 


(37) “Share rents fluctuate with the changes in the price of the crops ... and in the area... 
of less productive soil, the smaller gross returns were offset by a lower rent for the 
land.” G. H. Craig, ‘Land Settlement and Tenancy in the Lomond and Vulcan Districts, 
Alberta,’ (The Economic Annalist, Vol. VII, No. 2, April, 1937) pp.22-3. On the bet- 
ter soils of the Vulcan district 53 per cent of the 150 rental contracts studied were for 
one-third share of the crop; 30 per cent for one-half; 14 percent for one-quarter and 
none were on a cash rental basis. On the poorer soils of the Lomond district 45 per 
cent of 200 rental contracts were for one-quarter of the crop; 22 per cent for one- 
fifth; 16 per cent, one-half; 10 per cent, one-third; and one contract on a cash rental 
basis. 
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Another feature of tenancy in Saskatchewan has been the large number 
of partly-owned, partly rented farms, (38) (Table X). Many of the most suc- 
cessful and enterprizing farmers own the larger part of their farms but by 
renting additional acreage from less successful neighbors and institutional hold- 
ers are able to effect greater economies in large scale operation. Such ten- 
ancy, with a short-term lease on a crop-share basis, tends to bring an element 
of flexibility into farming operations, though frequently it is a step toward ultimate 
ownership. This class of farm is larger than either wholly owned or wholly 
rented farms and indicates the drive of mechanization toward larger farm units. 
The average area of the partly owned, partly rented farm in 1936, namely 690 
acres, was more than twice the area of the owned farms (320 acres) and 75 
per cent larger than the average farm operated by a tenant (403 acres). 


The relationship between tenure and the racial origin of farm operators 
is more difficult to isolate, but business ability and greater financial resources 
have made American and British immigrants prefer the prairies and large scale 
commercial farming, while South, Eastern and Central Europeans have pre- 
ferred the park belt with its more diversified agriculture and smaller farms. 
Land ownership may exercise a greater attraction for certain European groups. 


“More of the Continental European settlers own their own farms than of 
either the native born or immigrants from the United States and Great 
Britain . . . When the total farm acreage operated by the several nativity 
groups is classified according to type of tenancy, it becomes increasingly 
clear that the European in Western Canada is not, at least as yet, a ten- 
ant farmer. He is pre-eminently the owner-operator of the Canadian West. 
The United States immigrants are at the opposite extreme. As few as 58 
per cent are pure owners in Saskatchewan and only 60 per cent in Alberta, 
where, as has been pointed out, these immigrants constitute about one- 
quarter of all farm operators. On the other hand, between 38 and 40 per 
cent of the farm operators of United States origin in these two provinces 
are either pure tenants or part owner and part tenants and 35 per cent 
in Manitoba. Geographical, financial and probably cultural causes contri- 
bute to those differences.” (39) 


(38) Both the number of such farms and the proportion of rented to owned land are in- 
creased by the fact that most ranching units are composed of a small acreage of pasture 
owned and a much large acreage leased from the government. See Seventh Census of 
Canada, 1931, Census of Agriculture, Final Bulletin No. XIX, p.3. 


(39) Agriculture, Climate and Population of the Prairie Provinces of Canada: A Statistical 
Atlas Showing Past Development and Present Conditions, prepared under the direction 
of W. B. Hurd and T. W. Grindley (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1931) p.85. 
“The proportion of rented farms in this area was fairly small, 11 per cent, due in part 
to the relatively lower values placed on these lands, and to the great desire of people 
from Continental Europe to own their farms.” Studies of Farm Indebtedness and Fin- 
ancial Progress of Saskatchewan Farmers, Report No. 4, Survey made in the Humboldt 
District in 1934, (contributed by Department of Farm Management, University of Sask- 
atchewan, Saskatoon, College of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 71, 1936) p.11. 
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A new type of tenancy appears to be emerging in the farm management 
operations of such mortgage company organizations as the Colonization Finance — 
Corporation (40) but it is too early as yet to estimate the significance of the 
movement. 


5. Production Trends in the Wheat Economy 


The size and tenure of farms is related to land utilization and a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of the field crop acreage of Saskatchewan is devoted 
to wheat than in any other province. Mixed farming, dairying, (usually assoc- 
iated with wheat growing and determined by proximity to the larger urban 
centres), and ranching are important, but the production of wheat is the major 
concern of more than 80 per cent of Saskatchewan farmers. Two thirds of the 
land annually seeded to field crops is devoted to the production of wheat and ~ 
of the remaining one-third, oats, grown by the farmer almost exclusively for 
the feeding of his livestock, that is for use on the farm, claim by far the 
larger part leaving less than 10 per cent of the total acreage for the growing 
of barley, rye and flax. Over a large part of the prairie plains the proportion 
of wheat to all other field crops rises to more than 80 per cent and in the 
drier areas to over 90 per cent. Intense specialization in wheat relative to 
other grains on the semi-arid plains is a result of the great drought-resisting 
capacity of wheat, and the extremely high quality of the wheat produced. (41) 
Ranching is a competitor with wheat in the drier areas of the plains region, 
but diversification, or mixed farming necessitating extensive production of for- 
age crops, is generally negligible. (42) 


(40) See F. W. Reinoehl, “Farm Management Programme of the Colonization Finance Cor- 
poration,” (Scientific Agriculture, Vol. XIII, April, 1933, pp.481-88). 


(41) The hard, dry, glutinous quality of prairie spring wheat is well known throughout the 
world. In some years exceptional weather conditions may cause the bulk of the wheat 
crop to become “tough” (i.e. to contain too much moisture) or shrunken. It should be 
noted that shrunken wheat is almost invariably the result of frost or plant disease 
since the quality of the wheat crop in dry years is usually very high. 


(42) “It is frequently forgotten that the development of drought-resistant types of wheat 
enables this cereal to grow and bring profitable yields under conditions of moisture that 
would make mixed farming impossible. This is a fact of the very greatest importance 
which is often not taken into consideration. Last summer [1931] in Southern Sask- 
atchewan there was a complete failure of crops over a large area, such as had not 
been experienced since the beginning of settlement, thirty-two years ago. There had 
been short crops; but a generation of farmers had prospered there and communities 
were well established. Last spring rain failed to come in time. Everything burned up for 
lack of water. Water could not be had even to maintain small garden plots, and the 
supplies necessary for household use and for keeping the working animals alive were 
being trucked or freighted for distances of at least twenty miles. To suggest to farm- 
ers of this area that the true solution for the calamity was to change methods of 
cultivation and to embark upon projects of mixed farming, betrays ignorance of the 
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TABLE XI 


Area, Yield and Production of Wheat in Saskatchewan and in the Three 
Prairie Provinces, 1900-1937* 


Saskatchewan 
Average Total 
Year Area Yield Production 
acres. bush. bush. 

1900} 487,170 8.8 4,306,091 
1905) eee 3G 2514 S258 31,799,198 
19065 22a 2,117,484 — = 

LOOS Geers 2,396,000 14.5 34,742,000 
L909 se. 3,685,000 23.1 85,197,000 
Oil. 4.228, 222) (15.8 66,978,996 
10 9)1 I bps 2c MS oe 5.255.914. 7 42018: 109:323:000 
191 2G ee. 5,582,000 19.2 106,960,000 
LOLS Neer 2 55(20,000> 21.3" ~12175559,000 
[OMA eae 5,348,300 13.7 73,494,000 
L915 eee 8,929,260 25.1 224,312,000 
LOT Gee 9,032,109 16.3 147,559,000 
OLY te eee S.27181250 9a 143 9215300 
LOLS 57 See 9,249,260 10.0 92,493,000 
1919 33 Ge 10,587,363 8.5 89,994,000 
TO 20m ess 10,061,069 11.3 113,135,300 
eval Sea eS 13,556,708 13.8 188,000,000 
1922 gaa era 12,392,290 20;39252-200,167,000 
1b aay erea 12,791,000 21.3 271,622,000 
UG pue ee 13,033,000 10.2 132,918,000 
1925 52% 28 15,508,962 18.8 235,472,000 
1.9265 13,558,384 16.2 219,646,000 
LO2T ase S.. 12,979,279 19.5 252,500,300 
ODS tre aes 1S, (90 SO4P IES. oF Octo 000 
POZO pre 14,445,286 11.1 160,565,000 
193052 14,713,673 14.0 206,700,000 
LOSIO ME Se 15,026,185 8.8 132,466,000 
LOS Sree 15,543,000 13.6 211,551,000 
OSS eck tas 14,743,000 8.7 128,004,000 
LOZ 40a 2 13,262,000 8.6 114,200,000 
OSG eae 13,206,000 10.8 142,198,000 
1936" exe! 14,596,000 8.0 117,000,000 
10ST ee 13,893,000 AS) 35,000,000 


Three Prairie Provinces 


Area 
acres. 


2,495,474 
3,941,369 
5,062,493 
5,624,000 
6,878,000 
7,867,423 
9,990,461 

10,011,000 

10,036,000 
9,335,400 

13,867,715 

14,362,809 

13,619,410 

16,125,451 

17,750,167 

16,841,174 

22,181,329 

21,223,448 

20,879,558 

21,066,221 

19,759,648 

21,805,314 

21,425,656 

23,158,505 

24,297,116 

24,807,058 

25,586,092 

26,395,000 

25,177,000 

23,296,000 

23,293,000 

24,522,000 

24,599,000 


Average 
Yield 
bush. 


9.4 
21.2 
16.3 
21.4 
14.0 
20.9 
20.4 
20.9 
15.1 
26.0 
16.9 
15.6 
10.2 

9.3 
13.9 
12.6 
ued 
PATE 
11.2 
18.6 
Li 
21.2 
23.5 
1156 
16.0 
11.8 
16.0 
10.4 
11.3 
11.3 

8.6 

6.7 


Total 
Production 
bush. 


23,456,985 
83,549,927 


91,855,000 
147,482,000 
110,166,704 
208,697,000 
204,280,000 
209,262,000 
140,958,000 
360,187,000 
242,314,000 
211,953,100 
164,436,100 
165,544,300 
234,138,300 
280,098,000 
375,194,000 
452,260,000 
235,694,000 
367,058,000 
380,765,000 
454,559,300 
544,598,000 
281,664,000 
397,300,000 
301,181,000 
422,947,000 
263,004,000 
263,800,000 
264,098,000 
212,000,000 
164,000,000 


Information by correspondence from Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Ottawa, September, 1937. 
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Wheat Production 


Wheat acreage expanded rapidly from the opening of the century until 
1921, but has since remained relatively stable (see Table XI). Drought has 
been the chief cause of the wide variations in yield per acre and in total pro- 
duction. For twenty years the province has possessed more than half the total 
Canadian wheat acreage and over most of that period the Prairie Provinces 
have contributed approximately 96 per cent of the Dominion acreage. In the 
last fifteen years, Saskatchewan has accounted for roughly 60 per cent, Alberta 
30 per cent and Manitoba 10 per cent of the total western wheat acreage. 
Since Saskatchewan has shown the greatest variation in yield per acre her 
contributions to total wheat production have varied greatly, and over the nine 
year period 1929-1937 she has failed to average one-half of the Canadian pro- 
duction or even one-half of her own peak production in 1928. This situation 
has been largely due to the prolonged drought in the southern part of the 
province, where the bulk of the wheat acreage is concentrated. In 1931 the 
returns for the four large southern crop districts ranged from 1.8 to 5.7 
bushels per acre, while in the Carrot River Valley and the North Battleford 
area yields of 23 bushels to the acre were harvested. There was a _ general 
improvement in the south in 1932, but yields remained below the long-run 
average. 


“In 1933, Saskatchewan produced ... the smallest crop reported since 1920, 
and equalled the lowest yield per acre on record, that of the failure of 1919. 
On the prairie plains from 8.9 million acres of wheat, 60 per cent of the 
total wheat acreage of the province, only 37 million bushels were harvest- 
ed, averaging 4.1 bushels per acre, whereas in the park belt, from 5.8 
million acres, 88 million bushels were obtained, averaging 15.2 bushels per 
acre. Deprived of revenues, even from low priced wheat, the season of 
1933 gave another staggering blow to the prairie wheat farmers.” (43) 


situation. Perhaps I might quote the statement of a master farmer within this area: 
‘Tt is out of the question to try and grow clovers or cultivated grasses on the good 
prairie wheat soils because of the difficulty experienced in getting a catch in many 
years, as well as the disappointing yields that follow grass and sweet clover crops 
if there is a shortage of moisture.’”’ D. A. MacGibbon, “The Future of the Canadian Ex- 
port Trade in Wheat” Contributions to Canadian Economics, V, 1932, p.8-9. For com- 
parative yields of wheat and forage crops at Swift Current Dominion Experimental 
Station see S. Barnes, ‘Economic Aspects of Drought Resistance” (Scientific Agricul- 
ture, XII, December, 1931, pp. 206-8). See also J. B. Harrington, “Cereal Crop Im- 
provement for Dry Farming Conditions” (ibid., XVI, November, 1935, pp.113-20; E. S. 
Hopkins, “Cultural and Rotational Practices for Dry Land Agriculture” Ibid., 121-6; 
H. J. Kemp and H. A. Purdy, ‘Suitable Cereals for Dry Land Farming on the Prairies,” 
Ibid., pp.135-40); Hon. J. G. Taggart, “The Maintenance of Dry Land Farming on the 
Southern Prairies,’ (C.S.T.A. Review, September, 1935,) pp.335-6; Guide to Saskatchewan 
Agriculture, (Saskatoon, Agricultural Extension Department, University of Saskatche- 
wan, 1936) p.30. 


(43) Wm. Allen and E. C. Hope, The Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan, 1934, (Saskatoon, 1934) 
p.2. 
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In 1934 production fell off still further: 


“The four southern crop districts, which contain about one-half of the total 
wheat acreage of Saskatchewan produced only one-quarter of the total 
wheat crop. In these districts, the average yield of wheat was down to 4 
bushels per acre. For many districts harvests were too poor to return 
seed, and failures of forage crops and gardens were experienced. Farmers 
in the northern and east central crop districts where park belt conditions 
prevail, had satisfactory yields generally despite local frost damage, and 
from about one-fifth of the provincial wheat acreage obtained one-half of 
the total Saskatchewan wheat crop.” (44) 


In 1935 confident anticipations, following a break in the drought, of at 
least average wheat yields were shattered when rust invaded the province from 
the east, drought from the west, and frost from the north. The extremely severe 
epidemic of wheat-stem rust destroyed nearly one-quarter of the total wheat 
acreage and materially reduced both the quality and quantity of much of the 
remaining crop. In 1936 the excellent crop prospects of June were converted by 
heat and drought into another failure and the lowest wheat yield on record. 
Finally, in 1937, drought brought the most complete crop failure in the history 
of settlement over the entire prairie wheat belt. (45) 


Wheat acreage in Saskatchewan reached a peak in 1932, declined sharply 
with drought and extremely low prices, rose again with improved prospects in 
1936, but fell in 1937 after another severe crop failure. Reductions in acreage 
have been evident in each of the nine provincial crop districts, but restriction 
has been greatest in the southwestern and south-central crop districts with 
consequent abandonment of farm holdings. 


Production of Coarse Grains 


More than one-third of the oat acreage of the Dominion and rather more 
than one-half of the oat acreage of the Prairie. Provinces is situated in Sask- 
atchewan. Oat production reached its minimum after the war (Table XII) 
but declined through the twenties as the horse gave way to the tractor. The 
increased acreages of the last few years have been largely a result of the 
reduced supplies brought about by repeated crop failures on the prairies. Though 
nearly every farm has a certain proportion of its crop area devoted to oats, 
production is relatively most important on the farms of the park belt and the 
forest areas where conditions for wheat production are less favourable. Oats 
occupy a very small proportion of field, crop land in the southwest. They are 


(44) Ibid., 1935 (Saskatoon, 1935) p.2. 


(45) For a discussion of the values of Saskatchewan wheat crops and the course of wheat 
prices see below, Part VI, section 1. 
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particularly sensitive to drought conditions and in the drought areas during 
1931, 1933, 1934, 19386 and 1937, the average yield of oats per acre was consid- 
erably below the average yield of wheat. (46) 


Barley is particularly adapted to the conditions of the Prairie Provinces. 
It is an early maturing cereal and suited to areas menaced by early fall frosts. 
It can be planted late and is of particular advantage where weeds are to be 
killed in early spring. Barley will yield well on land too heavily infested with 
weeds to grow wheat or oats. However, like oats, it is not as well suited as 
wheat to the climatic conditions of the prairie plains, and makes an extremely 
poor showing on dry years. It is grown most extensively in the eastern and 
northeastern park belt where farming is more diversified, and in such areas the 
improved demand for malting barley during the last ten years has encouraged 
production. Saskatchewan contains about one-third of the Canadian barley 
acreage, though the crop accounts for only six per cent of the total field crop 
acreage of the province. Manitoba is a more important producer. (47) 


Rye is much less important than barley in Saskatchewan though the pro- 
vince includes over half the Dominion rye acreage. It enjoyed a brief popularity 
in the post-war period, but neither yields nor price have encouraged production. 
- The greater part of the rye acreage is found on the lighter, sandy soils of the 
southwest. At Maple Creek in 1931 more than 40 per cent of the cultivated 
acreage was in fall-sown rye, being grown in an attempt to prevent losses 
from soil drifting. (48) 


The production of flax seed is of slight importance. In recent years nearly 
80 per cent of the total Canadian flax acreage has been situated in the prov- 
ince, but the peak of flax seed production was reached in 1912 and both acre- 
age and production have declined to low levels. The growing weed problem re- 
stricted production as flax requires a clean seed-bed; and the gradual increase 
in the United States duty between 1921 and 1930 narrowed the market. Can- 
ada imported nearly 1,000,000 bushels of flax seed during the crop year 1935- 
36. (49) A revival in building activity may be expected to increase the demand 
and to be followed by some increase in domestic production. 


(46) See J. B. Harrington, ‘Cereal Crop Improvements for Dry Farming Conditions,” and 
Annual Report of the Secretary of Statistics, 1936, Department of Agriculture, Sask- 
atchewan, pp.95-96. 


(47) See H. Barton, et al, “Barley in Canada” (C.S.T.A. Review No. 11, December, 1936, pp. 
91-154). 


(48) See C. C. Spence, “Land Utilization in Southwest Central Saskatchewan” (The Economic 
Analist, VI, December, 1936, pp.84-9). 


(49) The Agricultural Situation and Outlook, 1936, (Ottawa, Departments of Agriculture and 
Trade and Commerce, 1935) p.19. 
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TABLE XII 


Area and Production of Coarse Grains and Flax Seed 
in Saskatchewan, 1900-1937* 


(In Thousands) 
Oats Barley Rye Flax 


Total Total Total Total 
Year Acreage Bus. Acreage Bus. Acreage Bus. Acreage Bus. 
BR Awe Sete 142 2,270 12 187 1 12 
UO ee ee 606 25,624 41 1,196 al 20 36 487 
1O0G. tet 902 78 3 199 
L908 See ee 930 29,205 SI 0,902 3 41 ale KO ee Oe 2 
19093 1,847 91,796 135 4,493 3 38 116 KO ee RATE 
LOU Sees 1,868 58,923 130 =. 3,061 a 12 506 =. 3,893 
LO Sees 2,333 107,542 274 = 8 658 2 61 1,154 13,039 
LOU rere 2,006 117,537 292 9,595 3 57 1,780 23,033 
LOLS ieee coe 2,755. 114,112 332 10,421 3 68 1,386 15,579 
TOL ree 2,020 61,816 290 4,901 3 54 958 6,131 
AOI ys ees 3,336 145,066 300 = 9,523 7 203 395 5,255 
LOLGe? eee 3,792 163,278 36%- ~ 9,916 23 548 542 6,692 
LOL Tog Heit 4,522 123,214 670 14,068 53 998 754 4,711 
LOLS: ees 4,988 107,253 699 11,888 123 1,420 841 4,205 
L919: 2 eee, 4,838 112,157 493 8,971 190 2,000 930 4,490 
TODO ee 5,107 141,549 519 10,501 172 =. 2,535 1,141 5,705 
4 Pee on 5,682 170,513 498 13,343 1,208 13,546 427 ~ 3,230 
19225) 232 ee 5,098 179,708 636 18,511 901 16,164 466 4,079 
LOD Be yee Fe 4,899 218,075 640 19,278 569 8,582 466 5,494 
O24 aN ers 4,942 97,345 954 17,360 178 2,507 927 6,119 
DOD i pes eee 3,152 102,297 858 18,105 19t- 2,850 692 4,870 
1926 hae 3,921 110,193 872 21,891 307 = 55,454 520 = 3, 744 
LOD oie Bence 4,413 142,526 926 27,129 358 = 8,561 sol. 73/313 
OD Set yhceies 2 4,359 156,043 1,621 44,266 471 8,412 279 ~=—-.2,654 
LO ZO eta kc: 4,256 68,944 2,229 30,755 642 8,301 298 1,462 
O30 fade 4,531 125,509 2,016 40,522 1,010 14,875 431 3,900 
LOS Li hee roe 4,295 67,700 1,375 14,340 528 ©2396 509 ~=1,820 
LOS Zee ae 4,365 197,400 1,329 23,400 482 5,190 381 2,200 
LOSS) wee 4571 75,422 1,228 17,560 3054 vs 205 410 
1034 a eee 4,625 64,288 1,088 12,403 346 1,320 175 542 
LOS Doe eee 4,942 131,951 1,146 23,149 374 4,967 260. ..1,250 
VOR Gants cee esr: 4,610 65,462 1,299 ‘16,627 oat. 1,459" 354 1,240 
LOS TH tee: 4,380 28,032 1,174 6,457 518 956 175 123 


Information supplied by the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
September, 1937. 
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Forage and Other Crops 


The area seeded to forage crops has been declining for several years un- 
der conditions of severe drought and in 1937 accounted for less than one per 
cent of the field crop acreage. Sweet clover, Western rye grass, brome grass 
and alfalfa have been the most important crops and have been grown chiefly 
in areas where a fair annual precipitation can usually be expected. Fodder 
corn is grown in the Maple Creek area in the southwest. Excellent work is 
done in the development of new grasses and in the distribution of grass seed 
to farmers by the Forage Plants Division of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Because of superior drought-resisting qualities the recently de- 
veloped crested wheat-grass is becoming more popular than the older varieties 
and this grass will undoubtedly be used to good advantage in the semi-arid 
section for permanent re-grassing to check soil-drifting, and for hay and pas- 
ture. 


The space devoted to gardens and the cultivation of small fruits is increas- 
ing. Census statistics for 1926 (the latest figures available) showing only 62 
per cent of Saskatchewan farms with gardens (50) lead one to suspect that many 
farmers, thinking their gardens of no commercial importance, did not report 
them, for one seldom sees a farm without a garden. Scanty precipitation 
makes it difficult to maintain gardens in the extreme southwest of the province, 
but wherever and whenever rainfall is adequate a variety of vegetables and 
flowers can be grown. Much can also be done in the cultivation of small fruits, 
protected by tree belts or “wind-breaks.’”’ The acreage of small fruits was 5 
times as great in 1931 as in 1921, and that of orchards 50 times as great. 
(51) The number and area of farm gardens has increased in recent years as 
financial stress has emphasized the value of this means of supplying an impor- 
tant part of the farm diet. (52) The potato acreage of the province increased 
from an average of 39,000 for the years 1925-29 to an average of 45,000 for the 
years 1930-34 and to 50,000 in 1935. 


The Relative Importance of Livestock 


The increase in livestock (53) in Saskatchewan since the beginning of the 
century (Table XIII) though substantial, has been, relatively, limited. The 
failure of livestock production to expand rapidly is a result of displacement of 
the ranching economy over a greater part of the prairie plains, unfavourable 
conditions for diversified agriculture, and mechanization of wheat production. 


(50) See Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926, p.417. 
(51) See Seventh Census of Canada, Census of Agriculture, Final Bulletin XXV, pp.2-31. 


(52) “For many years there has been an increasing tendency for farmers of the open plains 
area to keep cows and poultry, to grow gardens and small fruits, all with a view to 
providing a substantial part of the family living.” J. G. Taggart, ‘The Maintenance of 
Dry Land Farming on the Southern Prairies,” p.337. 
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The number of horses in Saskatchewan increased up to 1925 but has been de- 
clining for the last ten years. Previous to 1933 Saskatchewan produced more 
horses than were required within the province, supplied some of the replace- 
ment needs of Eastern Canada and exported considerable numbers to the 
United States. Increased mechanization of agriculture in the twenties is reflected 
in the decline in the percentage of farms owning horses from 91 per cent in 
1921 to 82 per cent in 1931 and in the decrease for farms reporting such 
ownership from 9.9 to 8.9 head per farm. (54) Reduction since 1931 may be 
attributed in very large measure to the lack of feed and fodder resulting from 
drought, as in the dried-out areas the horse population decreased by nearly 20 
per cent while the park belt showed an increase. (55) 


The number of dairy cows in Saskatchewan has tended to increase in about 
the same proportion as the population since 1900, though numbers have always 
tended to decline in periods of relative prosperity and to increase during de- 
pression. Seventy-two per cent of Saskatchewan farms reported dairy cows 
in 1931 as compared with 78 per cent in Ontario and 75 per cent in the 
Dominion. The number of farms reporting these animals is highest in the 
eastern and northern park belt and lowest in the semi-arid area of the south- 
west. Of the farms reporting in 1931, two-thirds reported 1 to 4 cows while 
only 3.5 per cent reported 15 or more (56) which suggests that the average 
Saskatchewan farmer is chiefly concerned in obtaining an adequate supply of 
milk, cream and butter for family use. For the prairie farmer especially dairy 
production is a small sideline rather than a major division of farm operations; 
surplus milk is usually separated and the cream shipped to the nearest cream- 
ery, the proceeds comprising a small but useful addition to the farm income in 
the form of ready cash. (57) Almost one-half of the farms reporting these 
cattle had 4 or less animals per farm while only 10 per cent showed more than 
15 animals. A decline of nearly 20 per cent between 1921 and 1931 was a 
reflection of market conditions and of a retreat from diversification in sections 
of the plains area. The recent increase in both dairy cows and other cattle 
has been most marked in the park belt. 


(53) The number, or the value, of livestock in the province at any time is to a great ex- 
tent a capital item and does not reveal the volume of production. It is impossible to 
show this accurately so that the most satisfactory comparison with grain-growing is 


through the values of production for grain and other farm products as given below, 
arts Vi wSechlon aL. 


(54) See Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, Census of Agriculture, Farms Reporting Livestock 
by Kinds, Total Number of Animals Reported for each Kind, Preliminary Report, (Ot- 
tawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1932) pp.1-2. 


(55) See Annual Reports of the Secretary of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, Regina, 
1931 to 1936. 


(56) See Preliminary Report on Farms Reporting Livestock by Kinds, pp.2-3, 8-9. 


(57) See E. G. Misener, An Economic Survey of the Dairy Industry in Saskatchewan, (Regina, 
mimeograph, 1930) and W. M. Drummond, “Problems of the Canadian Dairy Industry” 
(H. A. Innis, et al, The Dairy Industry in Canada, Toronto, 1937, pp. 127-210). 
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TABLE XIII 


Livestock on Farms in Saskatchewan, 1901-1937* 
(In Thousands) 


Milch Other Total 


Year Horses} Cows Cattle Cattle Sheep Swine Poultry 
OO Mort ss erates 83 56 161 217 73 28 297 
19064 sete wee S 241 113 360 473 121 124 
DO dg ae peek 8 575 231 546 778 125 333 3,093 
TOLG  gebete 5 842 O22 689 1011 124 531 
LO 20s ee aa 2 948 355 970 1324 161 322 
ah? 2 Do eee ee 1179 422 1142 1563 188 433 7,857 
RO? 2S rete ht hs. 1152 456 1147 1608 192 563 
ILS Yo kei Co are 1146 404 Te Pout 1535 a Sif 660 
1 2: See 1180 468 1061 1529 1223 873 
NO iis! B0 pth 2s 1178 497 1003 1499 131 611 
O26 ieee Ae 1100 438 (P22 1160 162 598 9,181 
1O2 (aehbe oe 1168 462 842 1304 170 617 
BO ihren oe so 4D 419 763 1181 183 602 
LOZ Ws. eee 1123 420 T47 1167 208 600 
HOSO® 28ers 1077 429 786 1215 210 498 
103 Wa Ie 1000 480 709 1189 281 949 11,519 
TOS2AU SLE 2. 963 454 874 1328 314 898 11,603 
AOGSH et 946 480 966 1446 360 649 10,348 
LOSAS ee? 932 556 948 1504 448 596 10,434 
IbUR Gy ecpak eee 934 554 932 1486 460 514 9,501 
1 OG Wee eo 906 591 942 1533 343 665 9,626 
OS Geet cece 874 564 877 1441 345 454 


* Compiled from Reports of the Secretary of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan. 


Although sheep are raised on about five per cent of Saskatchewan farms, 
the sheep population has been increasing steadily since 1924 and between 1930 
and 1935 more than doubled. The number of sheep per farm reporting is more 
than double the Dominion average and in the southwest specialization has re- 
sulted in many large sheep ranches. The recent expansion has been most mark- 
ed in the dried-out areas of the southwest which would seem to indicate that 
sheep are better adapted to scanty rainfall than most other farm enterprizes. 
(58) While Ontario tends to maintain a place as centre of the sheep raising 
industry in Canada, the Maritimes and Quebec are rapidly losing ground to 


(58) See L. E. Kindt, “Capital Invested per Sheep Ranch in the Maple Creek and Great 
Sandhills area of Southwestern Saskatchewan,” (Scientific Agriculture, XIV, February, 
1934, pp. 336-7); W. H. Tisdale, “A National Sheep Policy” (Ibid., XV, October, 1935, 
pp.57-66); Wm. Allen and E. C. Hope, The Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan, 1935, p.6. 
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the Prairie Provinces, which accounted for about 40 per cent of all sheep in 
Canada in 1935, Saskatchewan claiming a little over one-third of the total. 
(59) 


Swine are kept on 60 per cent of Saskatchewan farms, but the production 
cycle being a short one, both the number of farms keeping swine and the aver- 
age number kept per farm are subject to fairly wide variations. Production 
reached a peak in 1931 (see Table XIII) following the collapse in grain prices 
but the domestic market was unable to absorb a surplus and hog prices fell so 
low in 1932 as to discourage producers. Feed shortages in many areas brought 
further liquidation in 1933 and 1934. Southern and central European immi- 
grants are more inclined toward hog production than British or American set- 
tlers, and swine are raised most extensively in the eastern and northeastern 
park belt. 


In 1931 more than three-quarters of all Saskatchewan farms kept an aver- 
age of over 100 head of poultry; turkeys, geese and ducks accounting for less 
than 10 per cent of the total. Poultry keeping is fairly well distributed, 
since, aS in the case of dairy cattle, the farmer keeps them chiefly for his 
own table and sells only the surplus production. Few farmers engage in poultry 
production as a major line of business and only one farm of every 200 report- 
ing kept over 500 birds. (60) 


6. The Hazards of Wheat Production 


The pioneer farmers of the West discovered that the problems of prairie 
agriculture could not be solved by the application of farming techniques im- 
ported from the British Isles or Ontario, and found adaptations of agricultural 
techniques worked out in the western United States much more useful. Science 
and experiment have helped to reduce other hazards of cereal production, but 
wide swings in Saskatchewan wheat production over the last ten years are suf- 
ficient indication that the risks are still disconcertingly large. 


The shortness of the growing season as a serious hazard was overcome by 
scientific research in the development of early ripening varieties of wheat. What 
Red Fife at the opening of the century, followed by a more significant advance 
in the introduction of Marquis by 1912, did for the prairie plains, Garnet and 
Reward went far toward doing for the park belt and parts of the northern 
forest region by 1929, though only oats can be grown with safety as yet along 
much of the northern fringe. Fluctuations in the frost free period from year 


(59) See Statistical Data Supplementary to the Agricultural Situation and Outlook, 1936, 
p.85 


(60) See Preliminary Report on Farms Reporting Livestock by Kinds, pp. 7, 10-11. 
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to year have proved much more difficult. Spring frosts, though common, are 
seldom serious but late summer frosts in July and August strike the grain 
plant at a particularly critical stage and may cause a complete crop failure. 
The danger is greatest in the northern section where frost often impairs the 
quality of the grain, though sometimes, as in 1928, when nearly all the ex- 
traordinarily large Saskatchewan wheat crop was severely damaged by frost, 
the loss extends to the greater part of the province. In the territory around 
and north of Melfort, Prince Albert, North Battleford and Lloydminster, a late 
spring or an excessive summer precipitation frequently makes the grain late 
in ripening and results in it being caught by an early frost. Damage to gardens 
and small fruits through late spring, late summer or early fall frosts is com- 
mon to every part of the province. 


The greatest single problem of wheat production in Saskatchewan arises 
out of the variability of rainfall in the growing season. ‘Rainfall deficiency 
. divides the history of settlement into ‘good’ and ‘bad’ years. It has been the 
chief conditioning factor of agricultural practice. In most years rainfall is 
deficient only in the sense that it is not adequate except for drought-resisting 
crops on land tilled by moisture conserving methods. It is approximately true 
to say that over nearly the whole of the West the agricultural economy is 
focussed on the conservation of moisture.” (61) Not only is the actual rainfall 
inadequate over wide areas, but the rapid rate of evaporation, caused by the 
hot dry winds of summer, brings still further depletion of moisture reserves. 
On the heavy drought-resistant soils, especially, the introduction of dry-farming 
methods met the problem in its tees acute form, but the final solution has 
yet to be found. 


Drought 


A period of drought unprecedented in the records of prairie settlement 
synchronized with a depression unprecedented in ‘Canadian agriculture, and the 
province of Saskatchewan in which the dried-out area chiefly lies, has had to 
bear an exceptionally heavy burden. For nine years the drought has held 
almost unbroken over most of the best agricultural area of the province. The 
following extract gives a picture of conditions in 1934 in one section of the 
afflicted area: 


“We entered Saskatchewan at Antler, and from there to Stoughton a dis- 
tance of more than 50 miles, we passed through a landscape of almost 
incredible desolation. There had been a little rain this season, but the dry 


(61) W. A. Mackintosh, Prairie Settlement; The Geographical Setting, p.14. ‘Variability of 
precipitation and the frequency of its deficiency increases as one moves from the sub- 
humid to the semi-arid belt. The district along the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary 
which is characterized by a low percentage of land occupied, a low density of popula- 
tion, low crop yields, a high proportion of abandoned farms, and range densities of sheep 
and cattle is conditioned not only by a scanty rainfall but by a highly variable rain- 
fall.” pp.176-77. 
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and thirsty soil, depleted of its reserve moisture by long and continued 
drought, had absorbed it without a trace remaining. 


“The land was as lifeless as ashes, and for miles there was scarcely a 
growing thing to be seen. Where a scanty herbage had struggled up through 
the dust, flights of grasshoppers had apparently completed the destruction 
and then despairing of further sustenance, had flown off to other fields. 


“In many places the land lay untilled, and often where there were evidenc- 
es of attempted cultivation, the fields were as black as when they had been 
turned over by the plough. Gaunt cattle and horses, with little save their 
skins to cover their bones, stalked about the denuded acres weakly seeking 
to crop the French weed, which with a malign persistence, seemed to be 
maintaining some sickly growth ... The few people in evidence in the little 
towns appeared haggard and hopeless. For fully 50 miles of the region 
traversed by the highway which bears the ill-omened number of ‘13’, there 
did not appear to be one single field that will produce a bushel of grain or 
a load of fodder. If there was anything of a more productive nature I 
failed to see it, and I was watching the landscape with care and attention. 
If the livestock of the district are to be saved they will either have to be 
moved away altogether or all the feed necessary to sustain them will have 
to be shipped in. 


“And as for the people themselves, God only knows what their extremity 
must be. Perhaps they have been unfortunate in their selection of a part 
of the country unsuitable for sustained cereal production, or they may be 
suffering from a combination of unfavourable conditions which comes only 
once in a lifetime; but whatever the cause, the land upon which they have 
depended for sustenance has utterly failed them.” (62) 


The area just described has not suffered as long or as acutely as some 
others. 


“In one day we zig-zagged acoss a little more than three municipalities 
in the western end of the Saskatchewan drouth area. We had a look at 
some badly drifted land, piled with sand heaps, tunnelled with wind chan- 
nels, or tufted with Russian thistle. . . Six years of drouth have about 
brought that part of southwestern Saskatchewan between Cadillac, Kincaid 
and Gravelbourg down to the lowest common denominator, which means 
that this section of the province may be designated as the ‘centre’ of the 
so-called dried-out area. One farmer southwest of Cadillac ... gathered 
and threshed 400 bushels of wheat from 150 acres, his oats sown on 30 
acres being a complete failure, making it necessary to buy oats for both 
seed and feed—if he can buy them ... This man is one of the best farmers 


(62) “Milestones and Memories” by “The Stroller’ (Regina Leader-Post, July 12, 1934). 
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in the municipality, according to the secretary. He came in and settled 
there with the majority of others in 1911 ... Contrast this rather com- 
petent farmer with those who were not nearly so well fitted to combat six 
years of drouth. They were forced into taking relief assistance inside of 
two years. Their stock and equipment has deteriorated in accordance with 
their condition until neither have been capable of handling even reduced 
acreage sufficiently well to warrant returns comparable to the expenditure 
of effort and expense with the result that their crops are a complete failure.” 
(63) 


It is generally conceded that, for the most part, there is nothing wrong 
with the soil; the choicest prairie wheatlands have been afflicted. 


“Of thirty townships the information received indicated that only two ap- 
pear to have been knocked out by soil-drifting ... The people living here 

. say the land is still all right. They still believe a come-back can be ~ 
made if it will rain. And the crop they think ought to be grown is a 
wheat crop. They say this is a wheat country. It will grow wheat better 
than anything else—if it will only rain. They claim the average produc- 
tion of wheat up to 1929 indicates that the country was all right for the 
first 25 years of settlement. And six and seven and eight elevators at the 
towns stand as square and rugged testimony that it was not unusual for 
a good shipping point to send out a million bushels of wheat in one year.” 
(64) 


The effects of prolonged and widespread drought on income and standards 
of living, the difficulties and magnitude of relief, the economic and social prob- 
lems of rehabilitation, will be discussed in subsequent sections. 


Insect Pests 


To add to the devastation of drought came the grasshoppers. The history ~ 
of this plague extends back over a hundred years to the beginnings of settle- 
ment in the Red River Valley in Manitoba. Dry weather gives the grasshop- ~ 
per the most favourable conditions for breeding while reduced plant growth 
makes his depredations more apparent. The rapid development of the recent 
grasshopper plague is shown in Table XIV which also gives the damage to 


(63) D. B. McRae and R. M. Scott, In the South Country: A Reprint of a series of Articles 
which appeared in the Winnipeg Free Press, Regina Leader-Post and Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix in September, 1934, as the Result of a Tour of the Drouth-Stricken Districts of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. (Saskatoon 1934) p.12. 


(64) Ibid. 
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Saskatchewan crops in recent years by the other important insect pests of the 
region, namely the sawfly, the cutworm and the wireworm. (65) Grasshopper 
damage to wheat increased from 2.8 per cent in 1932 to 18.2 in 1933, but in the 
important south-central crop division damage to wheat crops was estimated at 40 
per cent and, to other cereal crops, as high as 80 per cent; in the northeast and 
the northwest it was negligible. (66) A winning battle is being fought against the 
grasshoppers. Areas of infestation are not uniform from year to year but can 
be predicted with reasonable accuracy by entomologists. It has been estimated 
that the well organized fall tillage program and grasshopper poisoning cam- 
paign of 1933-34, when infestation covered two-thirds of the province and was 
greater than ever experienced before, saved at least ten million bushels of wheat 
in 1934. Damage from other insect pests also tends to be most severe in the 
prairie wheat belt, considerable loss being caused by cutworm in the northwest. 
All insect damage can be reduced by careful cultivation practices. 


TABLE XIV 


Percentage Reduction of Grain Yields from Major Insect Pests 
in Saskatchewan, 1927-1936* 


Year Grasshopper Sawfly} Wireworm Cutworm 
LOZ oe ee ee 2.9 1.9 3 
TIS ead i hl Ata 2.4 1.6 2 
120 ce oe oe eens 4.2 1.8 ie 
1030 ese Sekt tee gece 3.8 1.8 3.8 
LOSE ee a ee 1.2 4.3 2.6 3.8 
1OS2 7 tee Or. tee 2.8 m4 2.5 5.4 
1933 s28 Miia Aes 18.14 ah) 2 1.8 
1084 Gee eee ot ae 7.87 1.6 2.0 ay 
VOSS eet Cis ake 3.0% 3.3 3.5 2.0 
1986 tee ae ae eae 2.1} 3.4 3.0 as! 


Information supplied by the Dominion Entomological Laboratory, Saskatoon, August, 
1937. 


+ Wheat damage only. Grasshopper damage to coarse grains was: 1933, 24.9 per cent; 
1934, 4.9 per cent; 1935, 5.1 per cent; 1956, 2.8 per cent. 


(65) “In considering the high percentage of crop damage by grasshoppers as estimated for 
crop districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7, it is essential to keep in mind that drought and soil 
drifting were dominant factors in reducing crop yields and it is extremely difficult to 
differentiate accurately between the loss caused by insects and that occasioned by 
drought.” Report of the Secretary of Statistics, 1934, Department of Agriculture, Sask- 
atchewan, p.89. 


(66) See N. J. Atkinson, ‘The Increase of Inects to Economic Importance in the Prairie 
Provinces” (Scientific Agriculture, XII, December, 1931, pp.200-3), and Guide to Sask- 
atchewan Agriculture, pp.42,-9. 
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The control of insect pests is closely related to the control of weeds, but 
a marked increase in nearly all weeds has resulted from the lack of feed and 
farm power which has prevented timely and thorough control work in many 
districts during recent years. The more recently developed districts are, as yet, 
relatively free from weeds but in the older districts of the prairies and the rich 
agricultural country of the Carrot River Valley weeds constitute an increasing 
problem. 


Plant Diseases 


Wheat stem rust is by far the most destructive plant disease with which 
the western farmer must contend and is most prevalent in the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. It is caused by a fungous parasite which is blown 
northward from the wheat areas of the United States. Damp, warm weather 
in the early part of the summer is particularly favourable to the germination 
of these spores and the degree to which the western Canadian crop is affected 
naturally depends to a great extent upon the direction of the winds in the 
earlier part of the growing season. 


The loss to western farmers from wheat stem rust over the last 20 years 
has averaged at least $25,000,000 annually, the bulk of which has occurred in 
Saskatchewan. In years of serious infestation, as in 1916, 1925 and 1927 in- 
jury to the wheat crop has risen to more than $100,000,000. (67) In 1935 
weather conditions were such as to cause another severe outbreak in the best 
crop area of Saskatchewan and although the financial loss was not as heavy 
because of the lower price the crop damage was comparable with the worst 
years previously experienced. (68) 


Early seeding and the use of early maturing varieties so that grain may 
ripen before it becomes seriously infected have tended to reduce losses and 
there is assurance that prevention of the heavy losses from this source is 
definitely in sight. Four high quality rust resistant wheats have been devel- 
oped and it is confidently anticipated that in 1938 sufficient seed will be avail- 
able to replace several million acres of the present rust susceptible strains by 
the rust resistant wheats. 


Of other plant diseases it has been estimated that rootrot has been respon- 
sible for crop losses in excess of 10 million bushels of wheat annually in Sask- 
atchewan for a number of years. Rootrot diseases are more commonly found 


(67) See D. L. Bailey, Stem Rust in Western Canada, (Studies in Cereal Diseases, IV, Ottawa, 
Department of Agriculture, 1928.) and F. J. Greaney, “Cereal Rust Losses in Western 
Canada (Scientific Agriculture, VI, July, 1936, pp. 608-13). 


(68) F. J. Greaney estimates the 1935 damage at 56,571,000 bushels of wheat in Saskatche- 
wan and 30,674,000 in Manitoba valued at a total of $55,415,000. For the eleven years 
1925-35 he thinks “a conservative estimate of the average annual loss caused by all 
cereal rusts in the three prairie provinces of Canada is $40,000,000.” (pp.613). 
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in the park belt. The “smut” diseases which have caused considerable loss to 
wheat growers in the United States have never been serious in Western Can- 
ada, because farmers have always treated seed wheat and other cereals for 
“bunt” and because most of the varieties seeded are fairly resistant to loose 
smut. 


Hail, the One Insurable Risk 


The terror of hail has always been with the Saskatchewan farmer though 
losses from this quarter, over a period of years, have been much greater in 
some districts than others. The danger from hail tends to be greater in good 
crop years and the farmer who has seen a promising crop completely wiped 
out in ten minutes is not likely to forget the spectacle. Hail, nevertheless, is 
the one major risk against which insurance is possible, premium rates being 
based on the loss history of a given district. 


The Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance Association represents an at- 
tempt by prairie wheat growers to provide a system of co-operative or mutual 
insurance against this hazard of wheat production. The usefulness of the As- 
sociation to wheat farmers has been demonstrated by its steady growth. By 
1930 the organization included most of the municipalities in the wheat belt and 
was carrying an annual insurance risk of 40 million dollars covering 8 million 
acres of grain, which was almost equal to the total value of policies written 
by the 54 commercial companies in the field. (69) Losses paid, though sub- 
ject to great variation from year to year, were averaging upwards of $1,500,000 
annually and a claims reserve fund in excess of $2,500,000 had been built up. 


Since 1930 Municipal Hail Insurance has been the only hail protection that 
the majority of farmers could afford and consequently the relative economic 
significance of the Association has been greatly increased. In the five years 
1931-35 inclusive, the Association paid out in cash indemnities nearly four times 
the amount paid out by all the commercial companies. (70) Following pay- 
ment of loss claims amounting to more than $1,000,000 in 1934 and although 
the book reserves of the Association had risen to $3,750,000, the directors felt 
it necessary to review the real financial position of the Association: 


Having sold over $1,600,000 of securities during the last five years, the 
invested reserve has been very seriously depleted, until at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1935, the only “quick” assets remaining are $293,000.00 in Provincial 


(69) See Directors’ and Auditor’s Reports of the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance 
Association for the year ending January 31, 1931. (Regina, 1931) p.3. Hail tax levies 
make up from 6 to 12 per cent of the annual tax levies for all rural municipalities, de- 
pending on hail damage. 


(70) See Directors’ and Auditors Reports for the Year Ending January 31, 1936. p.4. The 
losses paid over the 5 years were $4,128,200 and $1,047,896 respectively. The number 
of municipalities belonging to the Association also increased from 151 in 1930 to 159 
in 1935. 
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bonds and $79,690.00 in City bonds, the sale of which might raise $360,- 
000.00, or a lesser amount if the securities are pledged against a loan. 
There is in addition over $400,000.00 of rural securities, but as so many 
of these are badly in default, no market value can be quoted nor could 
any appreciable amount be raised on them by way of a loan. (71) 


The balance of the Association’s assets were made up of hail tax arrears 
which had increased from $177,000 at the beginning of 1930 to $2,929,691 at 
the beginning of 1935. Nevertheless in 1935 and 1936 the Association succeeded 
in paying claims in excess of $1,200,000 in full though “quick” assets showed 
further reductions and tax arrears increased to $3,580,134. (72) 


Drought and grasshoppers, frost and hail, rust and noxious weeds make a 
grim and formidable array against the grain grower. Few communities have 
escaped the ravages of one or more of these foes, though a reasonable degree 
of prosperity had been attained by the average established farmer on the 
better soil types of Saskatchewan by 1929. Even in 1937 communities might 
be found which, according to local report, had never had a crop failure; the 
crops in such districts have varied with weather conditions, but there has al- 
ways been a harvest. Such fortunate communities are rare. To the greater 
part of the wheat economy the last eight or nine years would have been ex- 
tremely difficult and trying years even with normal prices. The complete col- 
lapse of wheat and other agricultural prices aggravated a desperate situation. 


7. Urban Development 


Railway branch lines radiate from the principal cities of Saskatchewan and 
these centres can scarcely be said to have any commercial or industrial exist- 
ence independent of agriculture. Saskatoon may exercise a measure of com- 
mercial domination over northern Saskatchewan, including the cities of Prince 
Albert and North Battleford and such towns as Melfort, Humboldt, Biggar and 
Rosetown, while Regina occupies a similar position in southern Saskatchewan, 
but both Saskatoon and Regina have failed thus far to develop other important 
attributes of metropolitan centres such as mature financial organizations, so 
that the Province of Saskatchewan has provided a large part of the hinterland 
necessary to the growth of Winnipeg to metropolitan stature. The newness of 
the country and a consequent dependence on outside capital for the exploita- 
tion of natural resources together with the pronounced emphasis on agricultural 
development have conspired to prevent the emergence of a metropolitan centre 
in Saskatchewan. The cities serve for the most part as distributing centres 


(71) Directors’ and Auditor’s Reports for the Year Ending January 31, 1935, pp.3-4. 


(72) Ibid., 1936 (season of 1935) p.10 and Ibid., 1937 (season of 1936) p.11. The Directors 
estimated that the Association will be required to cancel arrears of taxes of approxim- 
ately $2,000,000 in the drought area under the provincial government debt adjustment 
programme. (p.6.) 
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for the agricultural community so that rail transportation and wholesale trade 
absorb the energies of a large part of their populations. The larger govern- 
ment institutions have been shared by the cities, with the Parliament Buildings 
at Regina, the provincial university at Saskatoon, the federal penitentiary and 
a provincial jail at Prince Albert, and mental hospitals at North Battleford 
and Weyburn. 


1. Distribution 


The wholesale business is concentrated in a few distributing centres of 
which Regina and Saskatoon are by far the most important, though wholesale 
services are extended from smaller distributing points such as Moose Jaw, 
Prince Albert, North Battleford, Swift Current, Weyburn and Yorkton. Improved 
highways and the wide use of the automobile have enabled the department stores 
of the cities to play an increasingly important part in retail distribution to the 
rural population. The same factors have facilitated an increased concentration 
of specialized professional and other services (73) in the larger centres. 


In the towns, villages and hamlets which serve the rural areas, the country 
general store, or general merchandise store, is the most common retail unit. 
Country general stores had 40 per cent of all the trade in centres of less than 
1,000 population in Saskatchewan in 1930 and 20 per cent of the total trade of 
the province as compared with 8 per cent of the total trade of Canada as a 
whole. (74) At the same time the average turnover of general stores in Sask- 
atchewan was very much higher than in Eastern Canada or the Maritimes. (75) 
Such stores usually carry a wide variety of goods including groceries, clothing 
and dry goods, a certain amount of hardware, and, at times, even furniture and 
farm machinery. Of late years in Saskatchewan, as in the other Prairie Prov- 
inces, the importance of the general store as a vendor of groceries and food- 
stuffs has tended to decline with the spread of the chain grocery store. The 
better type of village or small town (76) with a population of from 250 to 800 
and serving a well established agricultural territory is likely to maintain two 
or three general stores, a similar number of automotive and of farm implement 
establishments, one hardware, one blacksmith shop, one or two lumber yards, 


(73) The number of branch banks in Saskatchewan in 1935 (290) was less than half the 
number for 1920 (591). Amalgamation, retrenchment and depression were factors in the 
reduction of the total number of branches in Canada from 4,676 in 1920 to 3,431 in 
1935, but the movement was most apparent in the closing of country branches in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


(74) See Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments: Retail Trade in Urban and 
Rural Areas, Canada, 1930, (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1935) p.5. The 
cross-roads store is a comparatively rare sight in the established agricultural sections 
of Saskatchewan. 


(75) Ibid., p.26. 


(76) It should be remembered that 65 of Saskatchewan’s 80 “towns” have a population of 
less than 1,000 and only 2 have more than 2,000. 
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one or two Chinese restaurants, and, more rarely, one hotel. Not all of these 
businesses will be operated as separate establishments since frequently two or 
more are combined under one roof. The post office is often housed in one of 
the stores. There are not likely to be any apparel or furniture stores apart 
from the general stores. For instance, in 1930 apparel and furniture stores 
accounted for less than one per cent of all sales in places of less than 1,000 
population while food and general stores accounted for 50 per cent; the build- 
ing materials group, 17 per cent; the automotive group, 14 per cent; and all 
others including farm implement establishments, drug stores and government 
liquor stores, etc., made up 19 per cent of such sales. (77) Naturally the larger 
towns possess a more ambitious retail set-up and a wider variety of stores. 


Many of the villages and towns have decreased in size and importance as 
distributing centres during the post-war period, largely as a result of the in- 
creased use of the automobile and the improvement of highways and roads 
enabling the farmer to transact his business at a larger centre, where he has 
the advantage of a much wider choice of goods and of lower prices, as well 
as opportunity to avail himself of prefessional and other services. The western 
village and hamlet has a more or less fluctuating population, although a sharp 
distinction is evidenced between the large number of moribund villages and the 
much smaller number of flourishing villages and towns with from 500 to 1,000 
population, where a definite spirit of civic pride contributes vitality to the en- 
tire community. The latter have divided with the cities the gains from the 
weaker units made possible by improved rural transport and communication and 
may be expected to consolidate their gains since they occupy a strategic posi- 
tion, aS compared with larger but more distant centres, for the distribution of 
many commodities and for the provision of necessary repairs and general ser- 
vicing required by an agricultural community utilizing large scale machinery 
and mechanical power. 


Wheat Marketing and Small Local Industries 


In addition to serving as local distributing centres, the towns and villages 
provide such facilities as banking and insurance, certain professional services, 
and, above all, the machinery for handling and purchasing grain and other 
farm products. Practically the only industries carried on are those closely con- | 


nected with the agricultural life of the community, flour and grist mills, cream- | 
eries and cheese factories being the most numerous. 


Nearly every town and village in Saskatchewan is dominated by the row 
of tall grain elevators beside the railroad track and one or more of these ele- 
vators are to be found at nearly every railway siding in the grain-growing 
area. While there were 458 towns and villages in the province in 1936, 3,234 


(77) See Retail Trade in Urban and Rural Areas, Canada, 1930, p.14. 
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country elevators with a total storage capacity of 100,944,000 bushels were dis- 
tributed among nearly 1,100 shipping points or stations. The Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited (more commonly known as the ‘Wheat | 
Pool) owns and operates 1,085 or more than one-third of the country grain 
elevators and handles approximately 45 per cent of all the grain delivered. (78) 
Among the larger private elevator companies operating in the province were 
the Federal Grain Company, with 284 Saskatchewan elevators; the Searle Grain 
Company, 170; Western Grain Company, 168; Reliance Grain Company, 157; 
Pioneer Grain Company, 142. (79) 


There were 45 small flour and grist mills in the province in 1929 with a 
total maximum daily capacity of 7,000 barrels but probably one-half were in- 
active. In 1935 there were approximately 55 small mills operating with a 
combined daily capacity of 7,860 barrels. (80) Most of the increased capacity 
was installed during the years 1931 and 1932 when farmers, owing to low wheat 
prices and to crop failures, were anxious to economize by buying flour that 
was cheaper than the standard brands of the larger mills, though in many 


cases greatly inferior in quality. “The past year,” wrote an official of one 
of the large mills in 1936, “has not been such a profitable one for the small 
mills due... to the fact that the larger mills were more competitive in price. 


Furthermore there were many districts in the province where the small mill 
was unable to obtain sufficient supplies of wheat locally to keep operating.” 
(81) In districts favoured by crops sporadic attempts have been made by small 
mills during the last ten years to stimulate the demand for cereals by the pro- 
duction of various kinds of breakfast foods such as rolled and cracked wheat 
and new combinations of cereals. On account of the smallness of the plants 
the supply has been limited and has been marketed in a restricted area 


The number of creameries in operation in the province decreased from a 
maximum of 82 in the years 1926-8 to 59 in 1935. Nearly all the creameries 
closed were located in the smaller towns and villages and were characterized 
by extremely high manufacturing costs. (82) Of those in operation in 1935, 
24 were located in the cities and 35 in the smaller centres. Only two of the 
59 can be classified as strictly co-operative, as the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries with 20 branches is a joint stock company operated by. a receiver. 
Two other companies control a total of 14 plants while the remaining plants 


(78) See Annual Reports of Saskatchewan Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited. 


(79) See List of Grain Elevators in the Western and Eastern Divisions, License Year 1936-37, 
(Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1937) pp.45-125. 


(80) Information by correspondence from W. P. Noble, Division Sales Manager, Quaker Oats 
Company, Saskatoon, June, 1935. 


(81) Ibid. 


(82) See G. E. Misener, An Economic Survey of the Dairy Industry in Saskatchewan, (Re- 
gina, 1930) mimeograph. 
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are operated by small privately owned companies. Reductions in overhead and 
operating costs were made possible by the closing of small plants and the rapid 
increase in production of creamery butter from an annual average of 13,312,000 
Ibs. for the years 1926-28 to a record figure of 22,854,000 lbs. in 1935. (83) 
Cheese production, though of less economic importance, shows a similar in- 
crease. In 1935 there were 14 small cheese factories in the province at least 
half of these being situated in French settlements; only one factory was located 
in a city. 


TABLE XV 


Principal Statistics of Leading Industries of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, 1935* 


Estab- Total Total Cost of Gross 
lish- Capital em- ___ Salaries materials value of 

Industries - ments invested ployees and wages used production 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 


1. Flour and feed 
TRAWLER .80 13,556,885 579 620,246 9,320,684 12,785,321 
2. Butter and cheese 74 3,554,338 801 826,508 4,367,982 6,557,615 
3. Slaughtering and 
meat packing 6 2,411,659 648 643,259 5,300,274 6,500,945 
4 


4. Petroleum ___._...... 1 4,970,398 418 525,803 4,176,195 5,683,815 
5. Central electric 

Stations: geet. - 125 25,576,944 552 785,384 — 4,377,205 
6. Printing and 

publishing ____..... 126". 2,021 152 825 1,080,606 417,008 2,302,508 


7. Bread and other 
bakery products... 148 2,019,627 540 427,882 862,340 1,680,547 


8. Breweries ...........- 9 3,244,737 248 289,138 576,284 1,597,636 
De POWMUIS oo pc 121 630,764 468 179,932 277,280 625,177 
10. Dyeing, cleaning 
and laundry work 15 779,183 256 190,298 59,614 412,874 
Total, ten leading 
industries _..........:. 718 59,265,667 5,336 5,569,056 25,357,611 42,523,643 


Total, all industries . 880 66,271,171 6,355 6,524,411 28,046,921 46,821,302 


NOTE: Statistics for “non-ferrous metal smelting and refining’ which is also one of the 
leading industries of this Province, cannot be published since there are less than three 
establishments reporting. 


* From tables of the leading industries of Canada and the provinces supplied by the 
General Manufactures Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, November, 1937. 


(83) See H. A. Innis, et al, The Dairy Industry, in Canada, (Toronto, 1937) p.144, and on the 
development of creameries and cheese factories in Saskatchewan, pp 39-41, 53, 104 and 
112-4. 
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2. Manufacturing. 


Such secondary industries as are found in the larger centres are concerned \ 
chiefly with the processing of agricultural products, (flour mills, creameries, 
meat packing piants, etc.) or in manufacturing and assembling commodities used 
in an agricultural community (oil refineries, planing mills, small foundries, 
machine shops, etc.) Table XV shows the relative importance and total value 
of production of the leading industries of the province in 1935, together with the 
capital investment and nmber of persons employed in them. In the same year the 
value of industrial production in Alberta ($73,282,600) exceeded that of Sask- 
atchewan by more than 50 per cent, while Manitoba’s industrial production 
($117,734,300) was two and a half times that of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE XVI 


Percentage Distribution of Gainfully Employed by Industry 
Groups for the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1931* 


Industry Groups Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Canada 
ASYICUIEICe Lie tee. eee eee eee 34.45 60.31 50.89 28.73 
Forestry, Fishing and Trapping — 13 0.71 0.95 2.48 
Mining, Quarrying, Oil and Salt 

Wells sateqtcs 1 2 ee een oe eee 0.78 0.24 3.85 1.83 - 
Manutacturine pos alee oe Sree 9.76 2.71! 4.84 16.08 
Electric Light and Power __...... 0.50 0.19 0.21 0.48 
Wonstruction(e hs ee. eer ee ee ee 5.83 3.53 3.76 6.52 
Transportation and Communication; 8.78 6.36 7.04 7.80 
I IN 9:26 Cove enmmeens tert te et retie Sicm ns A Sar, SRE cd 11:53 6.43 7.62 9.85 
PUMA INCE? icc ee care See Ree PROS) 1.46 1.66 2.39 
BELVICE: sascqeeernetera e aeE ee eee 1 19.65 15.53 16.67 19.52 
Unspecified brexeelti se ome ae ee 4,39 2.67 2.47 4.31 

Totals: 20, Sertich. fete ys oe 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


* Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, Bulletin No. XXXI, Gainfully Employed Ten Years of 
age and over for Canada and the Provinces, (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1933) pp.8-9. 


i Not including Postal Service. 
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The distribution of the gainfully employed by industry groups emphasizes 
both the significance of agriculture and the comparative unimportance of other 
occupations. Table XVI shows this percentage distribution for each of the three 
Prairie Provinces and for Canada. Agriculture engages a larger proportion of 
the population in Saskatchewan than in any other Province, while at the same 
time, the proportions engaged in manufacturing, mining and forestry were 
smaller (with the sole exception of New Brunswick in manufacturing and Prince 
Edward Island in mining), than in any other part of the Dominion. 


There is, in Saskatchewan, no important source of income which does not 
derive, in the final analysis, from agriculture. The extent to which the prov- 
ince depends directly upon the basic industry and the relatively slight economic 
importance of manufacturing, mining and lumbering is illustrated by Table 
XVII. In 1935 agriculture accounted for 79.1 per cent of the value of all pro- 
duction in Saskatchewan as compared with 62.8 per cent in Alberta, 34.2 per 
cent in Manitoba and 26 per cent for the Dominion as a whole, while manu- 
factures of Saskatchewan comprised a much larger proportion of processed 
agricultural products than in any other province. 


L71 


PART VI 
THE ECONOMY OF SASKATCHEWAN ON TRIAL, 1929-1937 
1. Agricultural Income 


The income of the Province of Saskatchewan as a whole depends funda- 
mentally on the volume, price and to a less degree, the grade of its export ” 
staple, wheat, and is extremely variable. The variability in the gross income 
of the Saskatchewan farmer, described by Dr. Mackintosh for the period 
1900-32, (1) has become even more pronounced in the period 1930-37. 


“With very limited regional exceptions, the last eight years have been ex- 
tremely difficult and discouraging to Saskatchewan agriculture. From 1924 
to 1928, the annual value of the provincial wheat crop was 240 million 
dollars, but from 1929 to 1936 inclusive yields have averaged only 60 per 
cent of the preceding five-year period, and farm prices of wheat about 56 

* percent. Decline in revenues from the wheat crops have brought prolonged 
hardships. The 1929 wheat crop had about two-thirds of the value of that 
of 1928; the 1930 crop, two fifths; the small crop of 1931, one fifth; the 
fair crop of 1932, one-quarter; the crop of 1933, one-fifth; that of 1934, one 
quarter, that of 1935, about one-third; and the 1936 crop, rather more than 
one-third. (2) ‘ 


The strains which result when income variability is associated with heavy 
overhead costs have become more pronounced as the variation has become 
more violent. (3) 


The decline in agricultural income is shown in Table I which gives the 
estimated values of wheat, coarse grains and flax seed from 1905 to 1919 
inclusive and of all products actually sold off the farms of Saskatchewan for 
each of the eighteen years from 1920 to 1937. 


(1) W. A. Mackintosh, et al; Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces (Toronto, 1935), 
p.26-8. 


(2) Wm. Allen and E. C. Hope, The Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan, 1937, (Saskatoon, 
1937) p.2. 


(3) See particularly Mackintosh et al; Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces; H. A. 
Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre, The Canadian Economy and Its Problems’ (Toronto, 
1934); H. A. Innis, Problems of Staple Production in Canada (Toronto, 1933), and 
‘Notes on Problems of Adjustment in Canada (Journal of Political Economy, XLIII, 
December, 1935, pp.800-807.) R. McQueen, “Economic Aspects of Federalism, A Prairie 
View” (Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 1, August, 1935); G. E. 
Britnell, “Saskatchewan, 1930-35,” (Ibid, Il, May, 1936, pp.143-166) and “Alberta, Economic 
and Political; The Elliott-Walker Report; A Review” (Ibid, Il, November, 1936, pp.524- 
532); W. J. Waines “Federal Public Finance: Canada.” (Ibid, il!, May, 1937, pp.181-97,) 
and “Problems of Public Finance in the Prairie Provinces,” (Ibid August, 1937, pp.355-69). 
See also Reports on the Financial Position of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, 1937, (Ottawa, Bank of Canada, 1937): Report of the Commission of In- 
quiry into Provincial and Municipal Taxation to the Government of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, 1936, (Regina, King’s Printer, 1936.) 
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This table gives a more exact representation of cash incomes than the 
usual estimates of the gross value of agricultural production which make no 
deductions for produce retained on the farm, seed, feed, etc., including, for 
instance, both the livestock and the feed consumed by the livestock. On the 


Year Wheat 
1905 eee eee $ 12,019 
19067) ae ee 13,385 
OO (ae ee oe 19,022 
1Q0S See 21,533 
1909 te = 42,708 
LOU Meee 38,576 
Se a 42,948 
Oi 2 eee 47,151 
1913 eee oe 67,291 
1 Oi ae es 66,823 
1915) ee 192,691 
1 ONG s ees eae ae 149,492 
LOU eee 189,201 
TOTS. ce ee ee 169,075 
OO ea eee 167,647 
yo 4 8 Cae een 170,128 
PO QU eed atom 4g 12.003 
ODD ee ae ee Eee 172,718 
LOD Ses ay ee 156,966 
OD aoe ek x ee nels 149,376 
19258, 285,20 
PO26 ss se eee 220,781 
LOD oe ees Don OA Eo 
IDS ASS ee Ae 217,927 
LOZOn seasbiles€ 134,932 
OS 0 Merka eees 72,293 
LOS: eee se 44 407 
LOSE. se 2 eeeae 56,889 
RS Bs ek ete ee 52,301 
NOS 4 ep reas ai 57,950 
LOS hy Gee eee 68,400 
LOS 6 oe eee: §1,000 
16,000 


TABLE I 


Estimated Value of Agricultural Products Actually Sold Off 


Farms in Saskatchewan, 1905-37* 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Coarse grains Live- 
and flax seed stock 


$ 1,032 
2,072 
3,421 
3,894 
8,626 
10,251 
15,337 
25,172 
22,284 
10,552 
25,344 
36,818 
31,716 
18,689 
28,816 
24,157 $10,963 
15,400 4,404 
19,829 7,427 
20,817 7,570 
24,134 10,972 
22,723 13,832 
19,046 13,349 
25,679 14,493 
28,035 15,947 
15,124 16,978 
7,411 11,407 
5,219 7,245 
3,625 4,641 
4,950 5,789 
6,384 8,586 
4,561 11,813 
abi Ra kai) 14,322 
2,600 18,700 


Dairy 


$5,700 
6,800 
7,200 
5,100 
5,400 
5,800 
7,407 
8,377 
8,146 
1,297 
7,826 
8,846 
7,212 
6,374 
4,972 
5,018 
5,980 
6,350 
6,886 
7,350 


Poultry Wool 


$2,600 $406 
2,600 580 
2,900 400 
3,500 140 
3,200 281 
3,200 158 
3,147 154 
3,543 148 
3,527 147 
3.989 | ag 
3,593 238 
3,654 141 
3,400 80 
2,900 61 
2,000 52 
2100 att 
2,400 106 
3,000 134 
3,600 167 
3,800 175 


Total; 


$215,748 
149,557 
208,805 
194,511 
195,190 
333,894 
264,996 
272,405 
273,566—- 
179,675 
101,803 
66,206 
72,179 
70,829 
81,406 
94,258 
117,145 
48,625 


Supplied by the Secretary of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, Regina, November, 
1937. 


ek 


Subject to revision. 


Data not available, 1905-1919 inclusive. 
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other hand, it must be remembered that a large part of the livestock, dairy, 
poultry, and garden products are consumed by the farm family, thus form- 
ing a part of the farmer’s real income, and to that extent rendering him inde- 
pendent of cash income. In Saskatchewan, however, the farmer is, and must 
be, primarily and preponderantly dependent on cash income. This cash income 
declined from nearly 334 million dollars in 1925 to 66 million dollars in 1931, 
and has shown little improvement since that time. If the eighteen years 1920- 
1937 are divided into two equal periods, 243.3 million dollars is seen to be 
the average annual return for the first nine years, and less than 92.5 millions 
for the second nine years. (4) Thus the average annual cash income of the 
second nine-year period was only 39.5 per cent of that of the first. 


Revenues From Wheat 


The analysis of agricultural revenue in Table I makes it clear that pro- 
ceeds from the sale of wheat form the backbone of farm income. Table II 
shows the percentage distribution of total agricultural income from 1920 to 1937. 


TABLE II 


Proportional Distribution of Revenues Derived from Wheat and 
Other Farm Products in Saskatchewan, 1920-37 


Coarse grains Live- 


Year Wheat and flax seed stock Dairy Poultry 
%o % %o %o % 

1920) eee 79.0 Waly 5) 4 ato ales 
192) Sos 80.9 10.3 3.0 3.4 2.4 
1 iad ee ee 82.7 9.5 Bat 2.6 LD 
O23 Bere 80.7 10.7 4.0 3.0 1.6 
v5 9). ee an 76.5 DH 5.6 3.8 1.6 
LODE oe ee ele 85.4 6.8 4.2 ao Ifa 
1926 * ees, 83.3 C2 Beli Seal es) 
OZ fare at 81.3 9.4 5.4 ver 12 
LO 2S eee ee 719.7 10.3 5.8 2.9 ILS 
1929) soe (ail 8.4 9.5 4.9 Del 
1930 Re 71.0 Ue 11.3 ciah SO 
LOSE eee 67.1 7.9 11.0 9.6 4.4 
LOS OMe eee 78.8 5.0 6.5 6.9 2.8 
OS Se es 73.8 7.0 8.4 7.8 58 
TOS4 pre eaten TO 7.8 10.7 7.4 3.0 
TOS a hte 72.6 4.9 12-6 6.7 3.2 
COS60 cates 2 69.2 9.5 12.3 5.9 Sok 
105 eee 32.9 5.8 38.4 ilsyab 7.8 


(4) No allowance has been made in the 1936 and 1937 values of livestock sales for forced 
liquidation of herds due to shortages of feed and fodder. Sales of this nature really 
represent capital disinvestment and should not be treated as “income”. A conservative 
estimate of such sales in 1937 would be $4,000,000. 
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Ordinarily fully 80 per cent of the cash receipts come from wheat, rather » 
less than 10 per cent from other field crops (oats, barley, rye and flax seed), 
and approximately 10 per cent from the sale of livestock, dairy and poultry 
products. (5) During the depression agriculture has continued to remain de- 
pendent on wheat for the bulk of its revenues, but the relative importance of 
animal products has more than doubled, despite the disappointing prices which 
have prevailed. This increased relative importance can be explained chiefly as 
the result of the abnormally small wheat crops, but also of the stimulus that 
low prices of oats and barley have given to the use of these grains in the 
feeding of livestock on the more diversified farms of the park belt, thus bring- 
ing about a considerable increase in the physical volume of livestock, dairy 
and poultry products available for sale. (6) Such changes are evidence of the 
attempt to meet the decline in wheat prices by reorganization; but the tech- 
nical conditions of western agriculture, and the decline in the prices of such 
alternative products as are technically practicable, make possible only slight 
mitigation. 


The decline in the returns from wheat since 1929 has been a joint product 
of reduced volume and lower prices. The average yearly production of wheat 
for the nine years 1920 to 1928 was 220.5 million bushels, that for 1929 to 
1937 was 138.6 million bushels—a reduction of more than one-third. At the 
same time it should be noted that the superior quality of the 1929-37 wheat crops 
(with the single exception of the 1935 crop) as compared with the 1920-28 
crops would normally have brought premiums which would have partially offset 
the reduced yields, however unequally this compensation might have been dis- 
tributed over the province. Hence the collapse of prices which came in 1930 
was a most important factor in reducing the agricultural revenues of the 
province. The unequal incidence of crop failure has made for great inequality 
of cash returns within the province, with complete destitution in the drought 
areas. Table III showing the estimated average farm prices of wheat (7) and 
other farm products, indicates the drastic nature of the price movement. The 
wheat crop of 1932 was the largest since 1928 and graded higher than any crop 
in the last twenty years but it was sold for an average price of 35 cents a 
bushel, whereas the extremely low grade crop of 1928 brought 77 cents a bush- 
el. Prices of all coarse grains and flax seed fell even faster and further, pro- 
portionately, than wheat. Prices of livestock, dairy, and other animal products 
while not, on the whole, showing the same precipitate decline as cereals, reached 


(5) On the prairie plains wheat commonly accounts for 90 per cent of all cash receipts. 


(6) Two other items which are supplying increasing, although as yet relatively very small, 
proportions of the farm income are the wool-clip—which has shown a marked increase 
in volume as certain sections, particularly the south-west, have expanded their sheep 


production—and honey, the production of which also increased substantially between 
1928 and 1937. 


(7) The farm price of wheat excludes certain fixed charges of about 20 cents a bushel for 
freight, elevator handling charges, inspection and grading fees, commissions, etc. 


ttre * 
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TABLE III 
Estimated Average Farm Prices in Saskatchewan, 1920-37* 
Cattle 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax per head 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ny. | er ee 1.55 Al .66 1.26 1.82 59.00 
nS ae teem 76 24 36 67 1.38 33.00 
O22 nile Sm a. 85 29 38 53 a Rye 28.00 
LOZS steers .65 .20 R539) 45 1.75 26.00 
O24 Shek cos aa 43 63 95 1.95 28.00 
ODD Siete 1.25 .o0 47 12 1.84 31.00 
O20 wees 1.08 42 45 74 1.60 32.00 
D2 ace 97 44 61 79 1.52 42.00 
LO 28 gers tee. td 38 48 74 1.56 53.00 
15 RES aes 1.03 00 OL 82 2.37 52.00 
1930 ee = Fe: AT 15 AZ akg .89 41.00 
OD lps 2 38 18 21 23 Me 29.00 
OSD gen set 30 13 19 .24 .60 20.00 
LOSS tench AT 19 24 33 19 19.00 
LOS 4 yet teos2 61 ee AT .46 1.13 18.00 
OB Seeks axe: .60 aly 24 25 Aa Ne: 22.00 
OSG testes 4 88 foal 55 2 1.40 18.00 
LOO ae: 1.07 i319) 45 67 1.50 20.00 

Creami Dairy Wool 

Sheep Swine per lb. butter Eggs unwashed 
Year per head perhead butterfat per lb. per doz. per lb. 
$ $ @ & c c 

TIRANA «OS 8.00 20.00 25 19 
LOZT Ie ee 6.00 14.00 25.4 12 
OD ena terer 7.00 13.00 25 16 
UPA) oe eect 6.00 10.00 25 18 
POZA ee See! 9.00 11.00 25 23 
g A025 ea ee 9.00 16.00 33 26 21 
O26 ee Se 9.00 17.00 32.8 25 19 
1S Fg RO ha 9.00 13.00 34 26 30 19 
1928 \s 10.00 14.00 35.7 26 29 22 
aI YAS Deets Siete 9.00 16.00 35.4 26 28 19 
jt (Dice anes 6.00 16.00 26 20 19 9 
AOSIE See 4.00 5.00 20.1 15 10 5 
aR 9 edie eee 3.00 3.00 14.1 12 8.5 4 
ING cay pee 3.46 5.00 15.6 12.5 fs 10 
LOS4 as eee 3.30 8.00 a fea 13.5 10.5 7 
1935 eee sae 4.14 8.50 16.8 14 12:5 9 
POS Gee: es 4.20 8.60 18.6 15.5 13.5 at 
yi pene Be 4.30 8.65 het Le aly 


Supplied by the secretary of statistics, Department of Agriculture, Regina. 

To November 10; subject to revision. 

The prices for 1935, 1936 and 1937 are net to producers. In former years the majority 
of creameries purchased cream on a “delivered at factory” basis. 
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similar low levels by 1932, and the measure of recovery shown in agricultural 
prices in general since that date has been rather less evident in their case. 


Absence of Reserves 


While revenues from the sale of farm products do not constitute the entire 
farm income, receipts from other sources frequently represent merely cross 
payments within the agricultural community. Thus individual farmers who own 
power equipment may do contract work for their neighbours in the form of 
field work, threshing and combining cereal crops, and trucking grain or live- 
stock. Breeding and pasture fees are in the same class. Road work is a small 
item except in relief areas, but if paid out of taxes raised in the province is 
another “transfer” of income. Few Saskatchewan farmers have incomes from \ 
investments, or from outside sources. Any surplus which may accrue during 
good years is likely to be absorbed in improvements to buildings, equipment 
and stock, in increasing the size of the farm unit, or in raising the standard 
of living. (8) Life insurance policies probably constitute the most important 
outside resource, yet in surveys made between 1930 and 1934 in representative 
districts of the province, and covering some 2,000 farms, only 46.5 per cent of 
the farm operators reported policies (9) while in an economic survey embrac- 
ing 839 farms in seven rural municipalities of south-western Saskatchewan in 
1935 only 21.6 per cent of the operators had policies and 68.8 per cent of all 
policies contracted had been discontinued, generally because of inability to meet 
premiums. (10) No definite figures are available for the entire province, but 
it seems likely that considerably less than half the farm operators carry any 
life insurance; policies tend to be relatively small and the investment or estate 
features are less significant than for many other groups in the community. Thus 
there has been little in the way of alternative production, cash reserves, out- 
side investments or independent income to cushion the shock to the wheat 
economy which came with drought and the catastrophic fall in the price of the 
export staple. 


(8) Farmers in well-established districts on the better soil types of the province some- 
' times have outside resources. In 1933 in the Balcarres-Indian Head district it was 
found that “many farmers had moderate resources not associated with their farms. These 
reserves included such items as life insurance; farm property, other than operated; 
city real estate; and stocks, bonds and shares in various undertakings or organizations 
(private or co-operative.)’’ (Studies of farm Indebtedness and Financial Progress of 
Saskatchewan Farmers: Report No. 3; Surveys made at Indian Head and Balcarres; 
Grenfell and Wolseley, and Neudorf and Lemberg, contributed by Department of Farm 
Management, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, College of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 

68, 1935, p.29). 

(9) From materials of surveys made by the Department of Farm Management, University 
of Saskatchewan at Kindersley; Turtleford; Davidson; Richmond; Golden Prairie and 
Burstall; Maple Creek and Hatton: Rosemount and Reford: Scott, Wellington, and Broken- 
shell; Indian Head and Balcarres, Grenfell and Wolseley, Neudorf and Lemberg; and 
Humboldt. 

(10) See W. J. Hansen, “Some Facts Concerning Life Insurance in Southwestern Saskat- 
chewan” (Economic Annalist, Vol. VI, Feb. 1936, pp.6-10). See also W. J. Hansen and 
J. Proskie “Life Insurance Carried by Farmers in the Lomond and Vulcan Districts, 
Alberta,” (lIbid., VI, October, 1936, pp.76-9). ‘ 
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2. Net Farm Income 


“A farmer is kept solvent not by his gross income but by his net income.” 
Dr. Mackintosh was concerned to show what deductions from gross income should 
be made before determining the income available to pay interest charges and to 
provide a return to the farmer on his own capital investment. Estimates were 
therefore made of the amount and variability of ‘net cash income per acre of 
wheat” in each of the nine crop-reporting districts of Saskatchewan for the 
period 1921-29. (11) Since 1929 a paraphrase might be adopted: “A farmer is 
kept off relief not by his gross income, but by his net income.” Over a 
large part of Saskatchewan drought has brought repeated crop failures so 
that gross incomes have been insufficient to meet cash operating expenses, 
even when the utmost economy has been exercised and when all postpon- 
able repairs and replacements have been ignored. In these areas only the 
continuous provision of agricultural assistance (seed, feed, tractor fuel, re- 
pairs, binder-twine, etc.) and direct relief (food, clothing fuel, etc.) by gov- 
ernments has prevented complete agricultural collapse and even widespread 
starvation. In some areas gross income has been sufficient to make relief un- 
necessary but the farmer has been forced to accept a standard of living far 
below that of 1928, taxes and debt charges have not been paid, and the farm 
investment has not been maintained. In a much smaller area, favoured by 
consistently good crops, taxes could be met, and in some cases even debt 
charges, but it must be emphasized that the decision whether to use income 
to maintain a decent standard of living and to make good depreciation or to 
pay taxes and debts has depended on the psychology of the farmers, the 
pressure exerted by creditors, and the exigencies of given situations. 


Determination of the minimum expenses of growing wheat in Saskatche- 
wan at any given time involves almost insuperable difficulties. Dr. Mackintosh, 
basing his estimate on the bulletins of the Farm Management Department of 
the University of Saskatchewan, suggested “that for the period 1921-30 the cash 
cost of wheat growing in Saskatchewan for average yield of 16.7 bushels was 
not far from $9.81 per acre.”’ (12) The cost of living for the farm family is 
included in this estimate. In 1933 Dr. William Allen, after intensive surveys 
in many areas, estimated that $6.80 per acre was necessary to clear minimum 
expenses without interest on debt. (13) The reduction in this figure is in part 


(11) Mackintosh et al, Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces, pp.28-32. ‘Net cash in- 
come” is defined for his purposes as follows: “By multiplying the average wheat yield 
per acre in each district by the average farm price received, the average gross income 
per acre of wheat may be obtained. By deducting from these calculated gross income 
figures the operating expense figure (adjusted for differences in yield) ... average net 
income figures for each crop reporting district are obtained. This calculated net income 
includes the amount available for the payment of interest on indebtedness, interest on 
owned capital and profits for the farm enterprise ... It is the fund which must carry 
the fixed charges of both the individual enterprise and the agricultural community at 
large.” (pp.30-1). 

(12) Ibid., p.30. 


(18) Quoted in Innis and Plumptre, The Canadian Economy and Its Problems, p.101. 
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a result of the fall in the prices of some of the things farmers buy, but 
mainly of a drastic reduction in the already low standard of living of the 
farmer. The application of these estimates to specific situations presents diffi- 
culties, some of which must be noted. Probably half the operating expenses 
(namely outlays for binder-twine and threshing) vary, though not directly, with 
the yield, but at the same time operating expenses are perhaps the most rigid 
element in the structure since they must be met if production is to continue. 
All capital expenditures may be overlooked for one year, perhaps even for two, 
but if a minimum provision is not made for them they will soon appear in 
the form of sharply increased operating expenses for repairs. Living standards 
have shown much greater flexibility. 


Cash Returns and Cash Expenses of Wheat Growing, 1930-37 


While fully recognizing the limitations of all such estimates of minimum 
operating expenses, there does seem to be some value in comparing the actual 
cash returns per acre with the best estimates of expenses available. According to 
Dr. Allen’s estimate, on the basis of 16.5 bushels of wheat per acre, the mini- 
mum necessary for a farmer in order to carry on without outside assistance 
would be about $5.30 per acre of wheat, and to pay taxes about $6.80 per 
acre. Allowing for the fact that the provincial average for the years 1930 
to 1937 was 9.4 bushels per acre, that Saskatchewan farms are larger than 
the average for the Prairie Provinces, and that all capital replacements may be 
ignored for a year or two, a farmer might manage to live without outside 
assistance on average gross receipts of about $4.50 per acre; to pay taxes 
as well would require $5.50 per acre; and to meet debt interest, at least $7.00. 
These returns would not, of course, begin to maintain farm equipment. With 
these figures in mind, one may turn to Table IV showing the gross average 


TABLE IV 


Cash Returns Per Acre of Wheat in Crop-Reporting Districts 
of Saskatchewan, 1930-37* 


Districts 19307 oS O32 1983 O34 ee OS OS OMe 317 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sommerer GOs IG. BO B29 QO 1.40 38.96 2.3 
Regina Weyburn 4.56 11 eure <Aiallse 1 MOE ROS "1 Nil 
SKOUUAMOCITNL es 61 Dou 1.18 WQS: Hels) 2G Nil 
South-western 5.74 1.60 4.96 Hoye 1.60 4.20 Nil Nil 
Canale) cree tte ee LES PNG Soren LEYS ese Teas - TOR Nil 
West-central ee nia (ey ee) SS EIS NO) Sache Nil 
Hast-cemty alee 6:82 357 2 1030 SON ea Oe aa 6 6.93 
Northeastern) =.= MOK: eA) lak aI 7 OO elles sy 8.91 
Northwestern) el 3:0 mec Sn OO meine sifu OS eee nO Smee 4.73 


* Based on crop yields and farm prices as supplied by the secretary of statistics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Regina. 
Note: Italics indicate districts in which considerable government assistance was neces- 
sary. 
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TABLE V 
Index Numbers of Prices Received by Western Canadian 
Farmers for No. 1 Northern Wheat and of Prices Paid 
for 147 Items of Things Farmers Buy* 


Index No. of Index No. Index No. 
Crop price received 147 items of farmers 
year by farmers things purchasing 
ending for wheat farmers buy power 
July 31 
LO 1 Aeeee re e ae 100 100 100 
LO] Dae eee See 164 99 166 
LOG Gere ae 136 109 125 
UO pee a vals WAS 218 
HO 1s taeee ee at 295 156 189 
LONG pee ae cos 300 ITT 169 
ANS VA0) a Soeeem eat SO 196 182 
OD aes Seen 263 195 Ise 
O27 ee ie ae 160 Wal 94 
ODS ae. seers Lae 132 164 80 
O24 G rere wet Ge 23 163 aS 
EO 2) een eas 218 Ot 139 
LOD Geant ee 192 SSE 22 
LO peer ee 185 158 alike 
ODS sg Peat okey 185 159 116 
ODO Meee dee et Oe ay 162 94 
193 Opes eae 154 155 99 
NOS lagers heen eae 67 138 49 
O37 eee eee ee 60 130 46 
OSS See ces eS 52 124 42 
NOS 4 im eee Re te 124 59 
LOS Hee ee ee 93 126 74 
O36 Meee 97 IAAT 76 
1:3 (geen ees 153 134 114 


* Courtesy Searle Grain Company, Limited, Winnipeg. 
Note: Wheat basis No. 1 Northern Street at country elevator—average western point 
(24 cents per 100 Ib. freight rate). The 147 items bought by farmers include groceries, 
clothing, machinery, repairs, farm supplies, household equipment and municipal taxes. 
The index number is weighted. 


returns per acre of wheat for each of the nine crop-reporting districts, after 1.5 
bushels per acre have been deducted from the gross yields for seed require- 
ments. Wherever the gross income is so low that net income is probably a 
minus quantity, the figures have been italicized. No account was taken of 
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sectional variations in grade, except in 1935, (14) but in view of the uniformly 
high quality of wheat over the rest of the period the margin of error result- 
ing from basing calculations on the average grade for the province cannot be 
large. Over the greater part of the province, as the italics indicate, some 
government assistance has been necessary to eke out gross incomes in every 
year since 1931. Decreased yields and depressed prices have prevented farm- 
ers in each of the six crop districts of the prairie plains, which account for 
three-quarters of the wheat acreage of the province, from securing sufficient 
revenue to cover operating and living expenses and to pay taxes. At the same 
time despite high average yields in east-central, north-eastern and north-west- 
ern crop districts making up the park belt area, the values of the wheat crops 
were insufficient to meet these charges plus interest in many of these years. 


Operating and living expenses are affected by the fall of commodity prices. 
But the prices of commodities which the farmer must purchase declined much 
less rapidly than wheat prices and the incomes based on them. How little the 
problem of the farmer has been mitigated by such a fall in other prices is 
shown by Table V which gives the relationship between the price of No. 1 
Northern wheat and the prices of the more important things which a farmer on 
a half section of land with a family of five would find it necessary to buy in 
the course of a year. The price of wheat fell more than twice as far as 
the prices of the things he must buy. 


Any cash reserves possessed by the average farmer were exhausted long 
before he could make adjustments to 40 cent wheat. Moreover, agricultur- 
al credit through the ordinary channels has been restricted since the be- 
ginning of the depression so that the differences between minimum expenses 
and market prices have been made up in many ways including: living out 
of capital (by allowing buildings, equipment and supplies to run down;) borrow- 
ings on life insurance policies; the accumulation of numerous small debts for 
goods and services in local centres; increased tax arrears; the abandonment of 
protection in the form of life, fire and hail insurance; and, finally, over wide 
areas, by government assistance on a large scale. 


3. Rural Relief 


In devising ways and means of providing government assistance to Sask- 
atchewan farmers over the last eight or nine years empirical methods were of 
necessity adopted occasioning frequent revision and readjustment. In 1929 and 
again in 1930 a large area in the central and south-central sections of the 
province, containing an agricultural population of approximately 150,000 suffer- 
ed severely from drought. Responsibility for the provision of direct relief (food, 
clothing, fuel, etc.,) and agricultural aid (seed, feed and fodder, tractor fuel, 
binder-twine, repairs to implements etec.,) was shared by the municipal authori- 


(14) Sectional rust and frost damage seriously affecting grades made it necessary to calcu- 
late the 1935 returns per acre separately for each of the nine crop districts on the 
basis of grade and price variations. 
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ties and the provincial government from the autumn of 1929 to the late summer 
of 1931. The provincial Department of Highways began in 1929 to allocate 
moneys to be expended on road work carried out as a relief undertaking, em- 
ployment being restricted to farmers who had suffered partial or complete crop 
failure. The provincial government with the assistance of grants-in-aid from the 
federal government spent about $4,000,000 on this type of relief road work and 
on colonization and secondary highways in the pioneer and unorganized dis- 
tricts of the north during the years 1929, 1930 and 1931. (15) The provincial 
government also provided assistance in other forms such as free transportation of 
feed, fodder and other requirement into the relief area. However, the greater 
part of the burden fell on the municipalities, who financed the advances to 
farmers through the banks on the strength of provincial government guaran- 
tees, (16) and the bank indebtedness of the municipalities increased rapidly 
during this period. (17) 


When in 1931 drought devastated a much larger area than in either 1929 
or 1930 and wheat prices continued to fall, the problem became one of such 
magnitude that neither the municipalities nor the province were able to cope 
with it without federal support on a large scale. The Saskatchewan Relief 
Commission, a centralized government organization, consisting of a Board of 
five members, an advisory Committee of twelve and a general manager, was 
established at the beginning of August, 1931, by an order-in-council of the pro- 
vincial government, subsequently ratified by special legislation. (18) The dried- 
out area was zoned by the Commission according to the number of crop failures 
experienced. The worst area embracing 93 rural municipalities and local im- 
provement districts (each comprising a sub-division at least 18 miles square) 
which had experienced three successive crop failures, was classified as the 
“A” area and took the shape of a great triangle with its base on the inter- 
national boundary and its apex just south of the city of Saskatoon, the eastern 
end of the base reaching almost to the Manitoba border and the western end 
almost to the Alberta border. Lateral to this central triangle was a slightly 
smaller area consisting of 76 municipal units which had experienced two crop 
failures and classified as the “B” area. An outer fringe of 69 municipal units 
known as the “C”’ area had lost one crop. The whole of the province south of 
a line drawn through Saskatoon was included in these areas, while in addition 


(15) This sum does not include all highway expenditures during these years as much larger 
amounts were spent on the gravelling of provincial highways. 


(16) See Statutes of Saskatchewan 21 Geo. V. (1931) c.62. The provincial government also 
guaranteed advances up to $150. per quarter section made by mortgagees for seed 
grain (21 Geo. V., c.61). 


(17) See the study of Municipal Finance contributed by W. W. Swanson to The Economic 
Problems of the Prairie Provinces, chapters VII-XI, in which the effects of the drought, 
1929-31, are discussed. See also Annual Reports of the Department of Municipal Affairs, 
Saskatchewan, 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32. (Regina, King’s Printer). 


(18) Statutes of Saskatchewan, 22 Geo. V. (19382) c.74, 
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a relief problem had arisen in some 90 rural municipalities and local improvement 
districts in the northern sections of the province to which farm families had 
migrated from the dried-out areas carrying with them some farm and house- 
hold equipment but possessing no means of support. Thus only a very small 
part of the province was free from relief problems. 


The Dominion contributed to the province towards the relief expenditures 
of the Commission as follows: (1) 100 per cent of direct relief, feed and fodder 
costs, and grazing dues in the “A” area; (2) 100 per cent of direct relief 
costs for those moved from the “A” area to other parts of the province; (3) 
50 per cent of direct relief costs in “B” area; (4) 50 per cent of expenditures . 
for movement of settlers’ effects and livestock from “A” and. “B” areas at a 
reduced rate arranged with the railways; (5) 50 per cent of freight charges 
on shipments of food supplies and other commodities sent to the “A” area 
by churches and other organizations in Canada for distribution by the Com- 
mission; (6) an expenditure of $84,886 for medical relief in the “A” and “B” 
area. The provincial government and the municipalities were financially re- 
sponsible for all other relief expenditures by the Commission, including the 
provision of seed, seeding expenses, binder-twine and harvesting repairs for 
the 1932 crop. The municipalities were in the main unable to contribute though 
they entered into agreements to reimburse the Commission for one-third of 
the cost of relief distributed to their respective ratepayers. With nearly 50 per 
cent of the total rural population in receipt of government assistance in some 
form, the expenditures of the Relief Commission in its first year of operation 
amounted to $18,740,672 (see Table VI) of which $9,870,916 was chargeable to 
the Dominion and $8,869,756 to the province and the municipalities. (19). ~ 


The Voluntary Rural Relief Committee 


Governments were not left to bear the burden of relief unaided. Churches, 
welfare organizations and individuals both inside and outside the province played ° 
an important part in the alleviation of distress through the distribution of hun- 
dreds of carloads of fruit and vegetables, clothing, fuel and other necessaries, col- 
lected from every province in the Dominion. In 1931 when distribution was handled 
through the Commission assisted by local voluntary committees, 249 carloads, 
consisting largely of vegetables, fruit and clothing, were received for distribu- 
tion. (20) In 1932 the voluntary agencies decided to pool their efforts and 
organized the Saskatchewan Voluntary Rural Relief Committee to work in 


(19) The $5,669,000 received by Saskatchewan farmers under the 5 cents a bushel bonus paid 
by the Dominion Government on the 1931 crop (Statutes of Canada, 21-22 Geo. V., 
c.60) might also be looked upon as a contribution to agricultural relief though it helped 
most those farmers who needed it least. 


(20) Of the 249 carloads, the United Church donated 135; the Roman Catholic Church, 62; 
the Presbyterian Church, 10; the Lutheran, 8; the Moravian Church, 3; while other 
organizations and individuals contributed the remaining 31. ; 
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co-operation with the Commission. The demands to be met were much lighter 
than in the previous year, but the Committee collected and distributed 50 car- 
loads of vegetables, fruit and clothing and 3 carloads of feed and fodder, to- 
gether with 64 carloads of coal donated by the mine operators of the province 
for distribution among’ the needy schools of the relief area. Widespread 
distress followed the short crop of 1933 so that during the winter of 1933-4 
the Voluntary Relief Committee distributed 279 carloads of vegetables, fruit 
and clothing, 6 carloads of flour and feed grain, and 60 carloads of coal for 
schools. Faced by an even worse situation in the winter of 1934-35 the activ- 
ities of the Committee were extended; 320 carloads of vegetables and fruit were 
distributed, 100 cars of coal for schools and upwards of 60 tons of clothing. 
Following further crop failures over wide areas in 1935, 1936 and 19387, the 
Committee, the Red Cross and other private relief agencies redoubled their efforts 
to provide vegetables, fruit, blankets and clothing in repeatedly afflicted areas. 
(21) 


The Basis of Government Assistance 


Advances made by the Relief Commission in 1931 and subsequent years 
were (with the possible exception of medical assistance) in form at least, loans. 
A straight promissory note was taken for direct relief advances but a lien, acting 
as a legal first charge on the crops of the individual in the year of the advance 
and the succeeding year was taken as security for seed, feed and fodder, 
tractor fuel, binder-twine and repairs. (22) 


It had been confidently expected at the inception of the Commission that 
one year’s operations would take care of the situation, but although a fair crop 
was harvested over most of the province in 1932, prices continued to fall 
and it was necessary to carry on, with the assistance of municipal councils 
in field administration, a reduced programme through the following year. The 
total cost for 1932-3 was $3,287,665, to which the Dominion Government con- 
tributed $713,405, while the province assumed responsibility for the balance, 
(including nearly $500,000 representing the share of the Commission’s disburse- 
ments chargeable to the rural municipalities) amounting to $2,574,260. 


The early promise of 1933 with respect to both crop yields and prices was 
not fulfilled. A considerable section of the drought area was north and west 
of that which had been so severely hit in 1930 and 1931 and had experienced 
at least fair crops for several years. The amount of government relief in this 
section should have been small, but four years of disastrous prices had ex- 


(21) For the relief season 1937-8 the Committee had collected and distributed to November 
2, 1937, 745 carloads of vegetables, fruit, canned goods, clothing, etc. 


(22) Relief notes of 1931-32 to the amount of $12,506,723 were cancelled by the Dominion 
and provincial governments in 1935. Cash repayments for relief advances 1931 to 1934 
amounted to approximately $2,000,000. 
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hausted reserves so that one partial crop failure meant complete destitution. 
The winter of 1933-34 found nearly one-third of the entire agricultural popu- 
lation of the province receiving government assistance and the Commission’s 


bill for the year’s operations amounted to $13,506,492. 
bution was $2,064,482 and the total provincial advance, 


The Dominion contri- 
(including $2,431,371 


chargeable to the rural municipalities, ) “$11,442,010. 


TABLE VI 


Government Expenditures on Rural Relief in Saskatchewan From 
September 1, 1931, to August 31, 1937* 


1931-2 1932-3 1933-4 1934-5 1935-6 1936-7 

Direct Relief: 
POO dD ee ee eee ees $ 2,797,919 $ 999,235 $ 2,935,014 §$ 3,603,538 $2,039,753 $ 4,914,799 
EU UG] 9 ace | Rie ee a ens Puen ts ot are 1,538,239 695,384 1,248,623 1,521,718 1,054,421 1,630,090 
Clothing 978,133 306,122 754,721 855,491 553,692 1,130,780 
INGE CC a)) AN Cee ee oe ree 91,053 20,264 124,471 192,972 264,537 358,471 
Coal: fore Schools ee 11,431 38,409 34,060 90,820 
SUTIOT Yee eee eres cee 22,472 2,217 361,062 1,010,664 755,152 964,470 
TotalaDirectwNelick = 5,427,816 2,034,653 5,462,300 7,184,383 4,701,615 9,089,430 

Agricultural Aid: 
Seed and Seeding Operations? 5,318,271 735,152 3,734,802 6,565,748 3,346,747 4,092,428 
Feed and Fodder ..............-....- 5,094,716 519,860 2,984,970 5,917,598 159,004 5,118,554 
Freight on Feed and Fodder 1,682,393 837,058 1,363,786 122,743 492,193 
Freight, Miscellaneous§ ....... 302,175 36,650 163,780 64,911 
GuReWATIVER) UNSISCO |e os etn 117,273 19,313 3,270 
Binder-Twine]]  .........--.--.--------- 798,028 $2177 91715589 
Grasshopper Bait .................- 450,712 50,725 De2s 46,000 
Total Agricultural Aid ....... 13,312,856 1,255,012 8,044,192 14,113,127 3,805,306 9,817,356 
ROSA a VEU BR eee eee 18,740,672 3,289,665 13,506,492 21,297,510 8,506,921 18,906,786 


* Information on all expenditures of the Saskatchewan Relief Commission from September 


++ 


cr 


1, 1931 to August 31, 1934, from the Deputy Provincial Treasurer, Regina. Information on 
expenditures from September 1, 1934 to August 31, 1937: Direct relief (exclusive of 
medical aid and coal for schools) from Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, Regina; on medical aid and coal for schools from the pro- 
vincial treasurer, Regina; on agricultural aid from Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Regina. 

Includes: in 1931-2 and 1932-3, chiefly shelter; in 1933-4, direct relief for month of 
August, 1934; in 1934-5, 1935-6 and 1936-7, all direct relief in the form of food, cloth- 
ing and fuel in Northern relief area (and, for 1934-5, in 20 local improvement districts 
in the South-west). 

Inciudes seed, tractor fuel, machinery repairs, formaldehyde, gopher poison, etc. 


Includes freight on settlers’ effects, livestock, haying outfits, etc., and, in 1936-7, $20,327 
for processing livestock. 


Includes harvesting repairs in 1934-5 and 1935-6. 
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Re-Organization of Relief Administration 


Following a change of government in the province in the summer of 1934, 
the Relief Commission was replaced by a less highly centralized system and 
relief assistance was divided into two separate categories, direct relief and 
agricultural re-establishment. The Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare in 
the Department of Municipal Affairs was charged with supervision of direct 
relief, the Department of Agriculture with agricultural re-establishment, and the 
municipalities were called upon to play a much more active part in the admin- 
istration of each type of assistance. The principle of treating all relief advances 
as loans was continued, security being taken by the municipalities in the form 
of demand promissory notes bearing interest at 5 per cent and liens creating 
legal charges against the crops and lands of the recipient. (23) 


The cumulative effects of continued adverse climatic conditions and low 
prices brought an increase in the rural relief bill for 1934-35 above even that for 
1931-2. Direct relief provided in approximately 200 municipalities and _ local 
improvement districts in the drought area cost $6,500,000, while similar assistance 
in the northern relief area cost $690,083. Expenditures on agricultural aid or re- 
establishment were in excess of $14,000,000. Of these costs the Dominion 
Government assumed responsibility for advances amounting to $9,000,000 un- 
der the provisions of the Relief Acts of 1934 and 1935 (24) the balance of 
more than $12,000,000 being chargeable to the province and the rural munici- 
palities. (25) 


In 1935 the drought was definitely broken except for a strip about fifty 
miles wide extending north some 200 miles along the Alberta border, but in 
the south-east rust destroyed the wheat crop over an area nearly three times 
as large, so that it was necessary to provide direct relief over a territory 
slightly larger than in 1934-35. Government assistance was given in some 
225 rural municipalities and local improvement districts, the municipalities ac- 


(23) See Statutes of Saskatchewan, 25 Geo. V. (1934-35), c.33; ¢.384; ¢.87; 1 Edw. VIII (1936) 
c.44; c.48; 1 Geo. VI (1937) c.33; ¢.36. The province also continued to guarantee ad- 
vances made by mortgagees for agricultural aid up to $150 (in 1937 up to $200) per 
quarter section, (25 Geo. V. c.61; 1 Edw. VIII, c.83; 1 Geo. VI, c.63). Under the Sask- 
atchewan Voluntary Debt Adjustment programme of September, 1936, all government ad- 
vances for direct relief received prior to September 1, 1935, and agricultural aid received 
prior to April 1, 1935, amounting to approximately $31,000,000 were cancelled. 


(24) See Report of the Dominion Commisioner of Unemployment Relief, March 31, 1936, (Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1936) pp.4-5, and Budget Speech delivered by the Hon. W. J. Patterson 
in the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan, March 23, 1937, p.10. 

(25) This amount should be reduced by some portion of the $2,400,000 paid by the Domin- 
ion Government in the form of “grants-in-aid” for urban and rural relief purposes 
during the relief year 1934-35. 


(26) Information by interview and correspondence, H. Hereford, Dominion Commissioner of 
Unemployment Relief, Ottawa, and N. C. Allen, Chief Treasury Officer, Departments of 
Labour and Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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cepting responsibility for one-third of the cost in each case, although a large 
number’ were unable to make any contribution to immediate expenditures. 
With good gardens and feed for livestock over most of the southern relief 
area expenditures of slightly less than $8,000,000 divided almost evenly be- 
tween direct relief and agricultural aid (largely seed-wheat) were lower than 
the previous year. In the northern relief area the cost of direct relief during 
the relief year 1935-36 rose to $793,028. The Dominion Government made no 
direct contribution to rural relief expenditures in this year (26) the total 
burden of rural relief amounting to more than $8,500,000 being borne by the pro- 
vince and the rural municipalities. (27) 


In 1936 the recurrence of severe drought, affecting the greater part of the 
province and forcing one-third of the rural population on relief again, was recog- 
nized as a national emergency, and the Dominion Government agreed to meet 100 
per cent of the costs of direct relief and winter maintenance for livestock from 
September 1, 1936, to March 31, 1937, in the federally defined drought area of 
149 rural municipalities and local improvement districts, no repayment by 
recipients being required. Provincial advances for seed, feed, tractor fuel and 
implement repairs for seeding operations in the spring of 1937, creating the 
usual charges against the crops and lands of recipients, were in the neighbor- 
hood of $6,500,000. The Federal agreement with respect to direct relief in 
the drought area was continued and the complete failure of crops and pastures 
over most of the province in the summer of 1937 necessitated emergency grants 
to save livestock, and additional expenditures for direct relief as distress increas- 
ed. The total cost for the relief year ending August 31, 1937, was in excess of 
$8,000,000 for direct relief in the drought area and nearly $10,000,000 for 
agricultural aid, with government assistance in the northern relief area amount- 
ing to a further sum of $1.030.976 for the 1936-37 relief year. The Dominion 
Government contributed $5,572,935 toward direct relief and $2,612,779 toward 
agricultural aid in the drought area (28) leaving a balance of approximately 
$10,000,000 to be carried by the province and the rural municipalities. (29) 


Practically all the money to finance the $85,000,000 of rural relief expen- 
ditures (30) in the six years, 1931-37 came from the Federal Treasury, since 
the revenues of the province shrank rapidly with the collapse of wheat prices 


(27) This amount should be reduced by some portion of the $3,428,000 paid by the Dominion 
Government in the form of “grants-in-aid” for urban and rural relief purposes during 
the relief year 1935-36. 


(28) Ibid. Information by interview and correspondence, H. Hereford, Dominion Commissioner 
of Unemployment Relief, Ottawa, and N. C. Allen, Chief Treasury Officer, Departments 
of Labour and Agriculture, Ottawa. 


(29) This amount should be reduced by some portion of the $3,024,250 paid by the Dominion 
in the form of “grants-in-aid” for urban and rural relief purposes during the relief 
year 1936-37. 


(30) In addition to this sum the province guaranteed advances made by mortgagees for 
seeding supplies, etc., amounting to approximately $2,000,000 (net) and has assumed 
direct liability for provincially guaranteed municipal bank loans made for similar pur- 
poses amounting to $5,250,000. 
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and soon proved inadequate to meet even the ordinary expenditures of govern- ~ 
ment, despite the drastic curtailment of educational grants and social services. 
The relief of unemployment in urban centres added to the strain on provincial 
finances and further outside borrowing became almost impossible as deficits 
accumulated and the public debt nearly trebled. Total relief expenditures by 
the province since September 1, 1929, amounting to $110,602,638 at April 30, 
1937, exceeded the total ordinary revenues of the province for the same 
period. Of this sum cash advances made by the Dominion Government under 
relief legislation over the same period totalled $93,546,558, of which approxim- 
ately $35,700,000 was by way of contribution and $57,844,000 was by way of 
loan. (31) These amounts have been substantially increased by further ad- 
vances. 


4. Farm Debt 


The nature and the rapidity of agricultural development made Saskatchewan 
essentially a debtor community, but depression and drought have increased 
sharply both the absolute and relative burden of farm debt. 


“Without the availability of vast amounts of credit the rapid development of 
the prairies would have been impossible. From the earliest days of settle- 
ment the people have operated to a very considerable extent on funds made 
available from outside sources. During the homesteading period advances 
were made by lumber yards, implement companies, stores and banks, and 
usually when the duties of homesteading had been completed, the differ- 
ent loans were consolidated in a real estate mortgage. As the districts 
developed, additional lands were acquired by the homesteaders, usually on 
the deferred terms of agreements of sale. The advances made for current 
operations by banks, and stores, and also by machinery companies and 
lumber yards, and later by oil companies for tractor fuel, were usually paid 
shortly after the crop was harvested each year. The same practice was 
followed in connection with medical services and a variety of other things. 
When a crop failed partially or completely it was usually possible for these 
debts to be carried along until the next harvest, which usually was boun- 
tiful enough to take care of the pressing demands made by the local 
businesses, thus these debts were seldom allowed to accumulate and were 
generally regarded as temporary accommodations. During recent years 
Saskatchewan farmers have been unable to take care of their current obli- 
gations, because of the curtailment of revenues resulting from combinations 
of crop failures and low prices, thus debts of all classes have steadily 
increased, and have tended to assume a more permanent character.” (32) 


(31) Arrangements between the Dominion and the Province when completed will effect re- 
ductions of these loans amounting to approximately $28,400,000. 

(32) Wm. Allen, Studies of Farm Indebtedness and Financial Progress of Saskatchewan 
Farmers; Report No. 1, Survey Made in the Rural Municipalities of Rosemount No. 378, 
and Reford, No. 379, in 1932. (Saskatoon, College of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 60, 
1934). p.45. 
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In the late twenties, particularly, with satisfactory yields and relatively high \ 
prices for wheat, credit was easy to secure and expansion was general. Farms 
were purchased, farm holdings were extended, power equipment of every sort 
bought, all on the assumption that returns would continue to permit contracts 
to be carried out. Obligations which often proved difficult to support with good 
yields when wheat sold at $1.25 per bushel quickly became impossible to meet 
in terms of 40 cent wheat and lower yields. To have paid interest alone on 
the farm debt of the province would have taken nearly two-thirds of the 
cash receipts from wheat available for sale in almost every year since 1930 
and municipal taxes would have absorbed most of the remainder. (33) 


The Farm Debt Surveys 


The Surveys of the Department of Farm Management of the University 
of Saskatchewan (34) show a steep trend toward increasing indebtedness since 
1930. Debt increase has been a result of operating loss and accumulated in- 
terest on earlier debt. It was found in the course of these surveys that the 
average debt of farm operators at Rosemount and Reford in 1932 was 12.3 
per cent higher than in 1930, (35) while for the Scott, Wellington, and Broken- 
shell districts, where complete crop failures had been experienced in 1931, the 
average increase was 33.3 per cent for the two years. (36) The 1933 surveys at 
Indian Head-Balcarres, Grenfell-Wolseley and Neudorf-Lemberg showed debt in- 
creases of approximately 27 per cent over 1931 (37) while at Humboldt in 


(83) See Wm. Allen and E. C. Hope, Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan, 1933, p.3; 1934, p.2; 
1935, p.2; 1936, p.2. (Saskatoon, 1933, 1933, 1935, 1936.) 


(34) See Studies of Farm Indebtedness and Financial Progress of Saskatchewan Farmers: 
Report No. 1: Survey Made in the Rural Municipalities of Rosemount, No. 378, and 
Reford No. 379, in 1932 (Saskatoon College of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 60, 1934) p.25; 
Report No. 2, Surveys Made in the Rural Municipalities of Brokenshell, No. 68, Welling- 
ton No. 97 and Scott No. 98, in 1932 (Saskatoon, College of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
65, 1935), pp.30-1; Report No. 3: Surveys Made at Indian Head and Balcarres, Grenfell 
and Wolseley, and Neudorf and Lemberg, in 1933 (Saskatoon, College of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 68, 1935), pp.28-9; Report No. 4: Survey Made in the Humboldt District in 
1934 (Saskatoon, College of Agriculture; Bulletin No. 71, 1936), pp.45-7. 


(35) In the crop year 1931-2 payments of debts averaged $438, of which $152 went for 
interest, for the 243 farms at Rosemount and Reford, but the indebtedness per farm 
showed a net increase of $183 during the year. ‘Decreases in debt were reported by 
37 farmers, but most of these decreases were small excepting where cancellations of 
obligations occurred with the loss of nominal ownership of real estate”. (Studies of 
Farm Indebtedness, Report No. 1, p.48). 


(36) “No significant decreases in debt were reported. The increases were due in large part 
to the accumulation of interest on obligations relating to farm real estate and equip- 
ment, to the advances made for relief, and to unpaid taxes. Some adjustments of 
indebtedness were reported to have been made previous to these surveys, and others 
have been effected since that time, but records of these are not available. It is 
generally considered that in each of these areas further increases of indebtedness have 
taken place since the surveys were made in 1932.” (Studies of Farm _ Indebtedness, 
Report No. 2, p.53). 


(37) “Since the districts were visited in 1933, some improvement in conditions has been 
observed but it seems unlikely that any progress with the reduction of farm indebted- 
ness has been achieved.” (Studies of Farm Indebtedness, Report No. 3, p.51). 
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1934 the two-year increase amounted to 15 per cent. (38) Assuming an 8 per 
cent rate of interest on previous indebtedness and no adjustment of. interest or 
principal, it is clear that a large part of the increase in six of the eight districts 
was due to the necessity of borrowing to finance current operations. (39) In 
1935 a survey of seven representative municipalities in southwest central Sask- 
atchewan, which had experienced the full force of the drought for an extended 
period, showed that about one-fifth of the total debt was for new credit in 
the form of relief advances and that “only eight out of 836 farmers had no 
relief indebtedness.” (40) If comparable data for the eight year period 1929- 
37 covering the drought area were available undoubtedly a more disturbing 
situation would be revealed. 


These surveys made possible estimates of the average indebtedness of 
owner-operators in the various regions surveyed between 1930 and 1935 (see 
Table VII). It is necessary to emphasize that the differences in the farm 
indebtedness shown in this table are partly due to differences in the character 
of the regions, and partly due to the increasing indebtedness as more years of 
depression and drought have passed. In the 1935 survey only “two of the 836 
farmers were without debt” (41) and in 1934 Dr. Allen’s investigations had led 
him to believe that probably not more than 5 per cent of Saskatchewan farmers 
were free from debt. (42) The low debt of the Maple Creek and Richmond 
areas and the differences in debt per acre of crop land as in the adjoining districts 
of Scott, Wellington and Brokenshell, may be explained in terms of differences 
in productivity and in land values which determined the amount of credit 
available in each case. On the basis of productivity the poorer lands have 


(38) “Increases in debt at Humboldt were considerably smaller than those reported in the 
Qu’Appelle Valley districts and Brokenshell, Wellington and Scott. Crop failures in the 
areas to the south eliminated all possibilities of making payments on debts, while many 
of the farmers at Humboldt were able to meet some of their obligations. A few 
adjustments of debts had been arranged privately between Humboldt farmers and their 
creditors. Little, if any, progress in reducing indebtedness has been possible since the 
survey was made in 1934.” (Studies of Farm Indebtedness, Report No. 4, p.45.) 


(39) 87 per cent of the operators at Balcarres-Indian Head, Grenfell-Wolseley, and Neudorf- 
Lemberg required new credit for the 1932-3 crop year. The average new credit per 
farm, excluding interest accrued on earlier indebtedness, for all farms in these districts 
was $317, $226 and $152 respectively. In the previous year new credit of this kind 
at Scott had been $1,293; at Wellington, $822; and Brokenshell, $571. 


(40) Preliminary Report of a Study of Certain Physical and Economic Factors Related to 
Land Use Classification in Southwest Central Saskatchewan, 1935 (Department of Farm 
Management, University of Saskatchewan and Agricultural Economics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, November, 1936, typed) p.82. 


(41) Ibid., p.76. See also G. C. Elliott ‘Real Estate Indebtedness in Southwest Central Sask- 
atchewan” (The Economic Annalist, VII, February, 1937, pp.8-14). 


(42) Wm. Allen, Research in Farm Finance: A Preliminary Report of Field Studies Con- 
ducted in the Summer of 1933 for the Saskatchewan Agricultural Research Founda- 
tion (Saskatoon, College of Agriculture, 1934), p.4. 


‘* 
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generally been found to be the most deeply in debt. Given normal yields and 
prices, a similar principle appears to favour large farms with a high total debt 
as opposed to smaller units with lower indebtedness. (43) 


From the same material it is possible to estimate the relative importance 
ot the chief items making up farm debt. Table VIII shows the percentage of 
distribution of the obligations for ten regional surveys. Agreements of sale 
of land bulk large in the total debt, as few land sales in Saskatchewan are — 


TABLE VII 


Summary of Average Farm Indebtedness of Owner Operators in 
Saskatchewan: Studies of 1930-35* 


Average 
Area Per Farm Average Debt 
Year of Total Crop Per Per acre 
District survey area land farm _ cropland 
acres acres 

indersley a2) 2 ee ae 1930 557 454 $4,887 $10.59 
Turtlefordjs 34a ees 1930 428 226 2,558 11.32 
Davidson p22 ene 1931 157 657 7,020 10.68 
Maple Creek -____..........-.- 1931 880 453 1,655 3.66 
Richmond dt. = ee 1931 660 461 1,625 3.53 
Rosemount and Reford .. 1932 446 398 5,739 14.42 
COE eeess irs. ee eee eo 1932 704 608 14,776 24.29 
Wellington! 20. 1932 600 446 6,204 13.92 
Brokenshell 2.) ae 1932 569 408 2,882 OT 
Balearres-Indian Head . 1933 599 501 8,972 LUO 
Grenfell-Wolseley __........- 1933 510 342 6,543 19.12 
Neudorf-Lemberg ___... 1933 468 202 4,445 16.36 
Humboldt) Asians. 1934 456 258 4,563 17.67 
Himiboeldt.B ir 1934 411 215 3,835 17.86 
Southwest Centralt _... 1935 564 445 STE Gi 22.00 


1930-33 figures from Research in Farm Finance, by William Allen, p.4; Humboldt figures 
from Studies of Farm Indebtedness, Report No. 4, p.386; Southwest Central figures com- 
piled from The Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan, 1936, p.3. 

+ Humboldt “A” comprised 203 owners of loam soil farms; Humboldt “B” 93 owners of 
sandy loam soil farms. 

t This survey comprised 598 farms in the rural municipalities of Waverley No. 44; Wood 
River, No. 74; Pinto Creek, No. 75; Gravelbourg, No. 104; Glen Bain, No. 105; Sham- 
rock, No. 184; and Chaplin, No. 164. 


(48) “With the increase in the size of the farms the total debt per farm increased, but 
the average debt per acre of crop land declined. Under normal yields and prices the 
greater debf of the larger farms can be taken care of more easily than the smaller debt 
on farms of lesser size, but when revenues decline below the operating costs of the 
efficient farmers, those having the larger farms are at a disadvantage, particularly if 
they have a considerable debt.” (Studies of Farm Indebtedness, Report No. 1, p.37.) 
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for cash, a fact which has frequently made for inflated land values. In the 
majority of cases an initial payment of from 5 to 20 per cent is made and the 
agreement of sale stipulates that a one-half share of the proceeds of the 
crop grown on the purchased land each year be turned over to the vendor 
to be applied in payment of interest and reduction of outstanding principal. 
The last ten years have seen further adaptations of the system of land pur- 
chase to meet the problem of income variability in that some contracts have 
provided for the acceptance of a stated number of bushels of wheat, usually 
No. 2 Northern, instead of a stated number of dollars. At Kindersley in 1930 
it was found that about one-fifth of the farm lands sold in the previous five 
years had been sold on this bushel basis. (44) Thus, on the basis of these 
surveys, when agreements of sale and mortgages are taken into account, it 
would appear that about two-thirds of the total farm debt of the province 
is in the form of long-term credits closely related to real estate. Implement 
debts were next in importance, followed by bank debts and taxes, though gov- 
ernment assistance was a large item in some communities. 


TABLE VIII 


Percentage Classification of Farm Indebtedness for Ten 
Saskatchewan Districts, 1932-35 


Agree- 
Mort- ments Imple- Miscell- 
District gages* ofsale ments Bank Taxes’ Relief aneous 


Rosemount and Reford. 16.5 60.3 fe0) 3.6 2.5 (yt 10.0 


reote/o UG] he Use aly. Sune 2S eran avant 38.5 So 6.1 3.4 4.5 13 
Welkinetons 2.6 re 74 Be BAe 11.9 cd 6 9.0 IPT 
BrOKeT SIC] ee 12.8 29.5 ial} 7.0 UCB UBL, 18.5 
Balearres-Indian Head . 49.2 24.8 4.0 3.0 3.6 1.9 UBS) 
Grenfell-Wolseley __....... 32.7 45.7 4.1 3.4 3.6 2.0 8.5 
Neudorf-Lemberg __... 37.6 31.4 1D: od 6.4 1.4 13.9 
PlampolateeN et vs 30.2 47.8 Peds 4 1.9 = elas 
Humboldt “Be 26.7 47.5 5.4 26 ae 2 14.4 
Southwest Centralt __... 36.1 22.4 6.2 Det Med 19.2 6.7 


* Includes a small number of chattel mortgages. 


+ Humboldt “A” comprised 312 farms on loam soils; Humboldt “B’’, 147 farms on sandy 
loam soils. 


+ Southwest Central comprised 698 owned and partly owned farms. 


(44) See R. W. Murchie, et al, Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier (Toronto, 1936) 
p.245 
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Debt Adjustment 


To protect the farmer against insistent creditors, debt postponement legis- “ 
lation was passed in 1931 and has been supplemented by amendments and 
further measures in each succeeding year. (45) Two of the most significant 
measures were the Debt Adjustment Act, 1933, which deprived the creditor 
of the use of the machinery of the Courts for the collection of debts unless 
the creditor had first secured the permission of the provincial Debt Adjust- 
ment Board to bring the action, (46) and the Limitation of Civil Rights Act, 
1933, which effected a revision of the terms of existing contracts such as 
mortgages and agreements for sale of land by restricting the creditor’s rights 
to collection of the proceeds of one-third of the crop grown in any one year 
less one year’s taxes, regardless of the terms of the original contract. (47) 
Reductions in indebtedness secured to December 31, 1936, by the Saskatchewan 
Provincial Debt Adjustment Board amounted to slightly more than $1,000,000. 
Privately arranged adjustments were doubtless of greater importance, but there 
is no way of estimating even approximately the amount of such reductions. 


The rapidly increasing burden of agricultural debt and the natural re- 
luctance of creditors to reduce their claims brought pressure for govern- 
mental intervention. To facilitate debt adjustment the Dominion Govern- 
ment passed the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, (48) under 
which official receivers were appointed and Boards of Review set up in each 
province with powers to enforce a settlement between debtors and creditors 
failing to come to an agreement. While reductions have often been important 
to individuals securing relief from heavy debt burdens, rapid reduction of the 
total agricultural debt burden proved impossible since adjustments are made 
on an individual basis with consideration of each case on its merits, and a 


(45) See An Act to Facilitate the Adjustment of Agricultural Debts, Statutes of Saskat- 
chewan, 21 Geo. V. (1931), ¢.59; 22 Geo. V. (1982), c.51; 23 Geo. Vi. (1933) ¢.82; 24 
Geo. V. (1934), ¢.59; 25 Geo. V. (1935), c.88; An Act respecting the Postponement of 
Issue of Certificate of Title to land Sold for Taxes, 21 Geo. V. ¢.50; 22 Geo. V. c.37, 
G:38; 23 Geo. V..c.84; ¢.355 24 Geo. V. ¢. 28.76.29 +25) (Geo. Ven Co One 4 Orci Vn 
c.52, c.53; 1 Geo. VI. c.42; An Act providing for Certain Temporary Changes in the 
Statute Law, 21 Geo. V. c.51; 22 Geo. V. c.86; 23 Geo. V. c.33: An Act to Amend the 
Arrears of Taxes Act, 22 Geo. V. c.33; 23 Geo. V. c.382; 24 Geo. V. c.24; 25 Geo. V. ¢.35; 
1 Edw. VIII. c.46; 1 Geo. VI. ¢.34; An Act to Provide for the Consolidation of Certain 
Taxes, 23 Geo. V. c.36; 24 Geo. V. c.30; 25 Geo. V. c.41; 1 Edward VIII. c.54, c.55; 
1 Geo. VI. c.39, c.40; An Act respecting the Limitation of Certain Civil Rights, 23 Geo. 
V. c.83; 24 Geo. V. c.60; 25 Geo. V. c.89; 1 Edw. VIII. c.119; 1 Geo. VI. c.94. 


(46) 25 Geo. V. c.82. 
(47) 23 Geo. V. c.83. See also 25 Geo. V. c.83. 


(48) Statutes of Canada, 24-25, Geo. V. c.53. See R. McQueen “The Farmers’ Creditors Ar- 
rangement Act, 1934” (Canadian Journal of Economics and, Political Science, I, February, 
1935, pp.104-8) and W. T. Easterbrook “Agricultural Debt Adjustment” (Ibid., IT, August, 
1936, pp.390-403). : 
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majority of the cases have been appealed from official receivers to the Board 
of Review. By the beginning of November 1937 nearly 4,000 Saskatchewan ~ 
farmers had secured reductions amounting to slightly more than $10,000,000 
through the agencies operating under this Act. (49) 


In September, 1936, the Saskatchewan government announced an agree- 
ment with the Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association under which 
a comprehensive scheme of agricultural debt adjustment on a voluntary basis 
would be established. (50) The new scheme involved partial abandonment of 
the principle of individual adjustment and aimed at the rapid scaling down of 
the debt burden by affecting what would be in essence a blanket reduction of 
relief, tax, and mortgage indebtedness. Farmers in approximately 174 rural 
municipalities and local improvement districts in the drought area were to re- 
ceive the following concessions: (1) Cancellation by the provincial and federal 
governments of all indebtedness for direct relief (food, fuel, clothing etc.,) and 
agricultural aid (seed, feed, fodder, tractor fuel, implement repairs, etc.,) “‘in- 
curred prior to January 1, 1935, and advanced during the previous fifteen years.” 
(2) Cancellation by the provincial government and the rural municipalities 
of all tax arrears and penalties with the exception of a sum equivalent to the 
latest two full years’ levies unpaid as at July 1, 1936,—the 1936 levy to be 
considered due as at this date, although imposed later. (3) Cancellation by 
mortgagees, and vendors of land under agreements of sale of land down to 
January 1, 1935, the outstanding principal of any such mortgage or agreement 
together with any unpaid interest for the years 1935 and 1936 to be consoli- 
dated in a standard renewal agreement (to be prepared by the government and 
the creditors) containing provision for repayment of the consolidated amount at 
a reduced interest rate of 6 per cent over a period of ten years, and continuing 
restriction of the creditors’ rights to collection of the proceeds of one-third of 
the crop during the years 1937, 1938 and 1939. In the balance of the province 
provision was made for adjustments on an individual basis with reduction in 
interest rates to 6 per cent and the ten year extension of time for the payment of 
mortgages and agreements of sale. The individual farmer was left free to choose 
whether he would accept the terms of the renewal agreements or press his claims 


(49) The first Saskatchewan Board of Review made 1,153 adjustments with an average re- 
duction of $3,018 or 27.8 per cent of the original debt involving an average annual re- 
duction of $171 in interest charges. The new Board of Review, which began to function 
in September, 1936, in the first year of operation made 684 adjustments with an aver- 
age reduction of $4,237, or 44.3 per cent of the original debt, involving an average reduc- 
tion of $338 in annual interest charges. Information by correspondence from. Commis- 
sioner, Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, Ottawa, and Registrar, Board of Review 
for Saskatchewan, Regina, October and November, 1937. 


(50) For a fuller discussion of the programme see G. E. Britnell, “The Saskatchewan Debt 
Adjustment Programme” (Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, III, Aug- 
ust, 1937, pp.370-51). See Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1937: The Drought Area Debt Adjust- 
ment Act; 1937, (1 Geo. VI, c.92); The Local Government Board (Temporary Special 
Powers) Act, 1937 (1 Geo. VI, c.93); The Statute Law Amendments Act, 1937 (1 Geo. 
VI, c.95.) 
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for adjustment under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act of the Dominion, 
though if he elected for the voluntary plan he could, in the future still ask 
Federal debt adjustment agencies to consider the burden of his remaining land, 
tax, and relief debt together with such indebtedness as was not covered by 
the voluntary scheme. Legislation was passed to facilitate operation of the 
tax cancellation programme; to provide for the adjustment of debentures, bank 
loans, and other debts of rural municipalities, rural and village school districts, 
rural telephone companies and Union hospital boards, made necessary by the 
cancellation of taxes; and to give the government power to declare a moratorium 
against any one creditor or group of creditors, thus providing a means of 
bringing gentle pressure upon such creditors as may have displayed reluctance 
to co-operate with the government. 


TABLE IX 


Total Estimated Agricultural Debt in the Province of Saskatchewan 
as at December 31st, 1936 


“Drought” and ‘“Non- 
“Marginal” Drought” 


Areas Areas Total ° 
First Mortgages 2065-2 ees $95,000,000 $78,000,000 $173,000,000 
Subsequent Mortgages 20,000,000 17,000,000 37,000,000 
Agreements of Sale: 2... 50,000,000 54,000,000 104,000,000 
Direct Relief and Agricultural Aid *54 000,000 
Arrearscol (axes aot. pee! 27,600,000 14,400,000 42,000,000 
ESXeCCULIONS eet, Senne ee 5,000,000 5,000,000 10,000,000 
Mechanics? 2hiens 2 re. 4,000,000 3,000,000 7,000,000 
Hypothecations to Banks 
and Oth erspee 2s eee ee 2,000,000 2,000,000 4,000,000 
Dominion Seed Grain Liens _...... 3,000,000 
Total Debt Secured on Land ____. ye ae ee $434,000,000 
Implement Companies ...._............ 18,000,000 10,000,000 28,000,000 
Banks 2G seer eee oat ee 12,000,000 6,000,000 18,000,000 
Miscellaneotis s:seee tee eee 25,000,000 20,000,000 45,000,000 
Dotal Others Debt... 224k ee ee $ 91,000,000 
TOTAL AGRICUL EU BAe D EIB Tig ssc ees eee $525,000,000 


Exclusive of repayments and of cancellations amounting to $12,500,000. 
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Reductions effected on mortgages and agreements of sale to November 
10, 1937, amounted to $24,031,990 and on taxes cancellations to $20,571,291. 
It is estimated that a further write-off of mortgage and land contract in- 
debtedness will bring the total reductions under this heading to $26,000,000 by 
the end of 1937, and that tax reductions will amount to approximately $22, 
000,000 and the relief write-off to $31,000,000 under the scheme. 


Farm Debt Burden Nearly Half Billion Dollars 


The administrative work involved in effecting this $79,000,000 reduction 
of agricultural indebtedness and in the renewal of all farm mortgage contracts 
and agreements of sale under the Saskatchewan Voluntary Debt Adjustment 
programme, has made it possible to determine with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the total debt secured on farm lands in the province. The estim- 
ated amount of this debt including first and subsequent mortgages, agreements 
of sale, advances for direct relief and agricultural aid, arrears of taxes in rural 
municipalities and local improvement districts, executions, mechanics’ liens 
(covering largely lumber accounts), hypothecations to banks and others, and old 
seed grain liens of the Dominion Government as at December 30, 1936, was 
$434,000,000. Attempts to estimate the amount of debt owing on bank loans, 
farm implement purchases, gasoline and oil accounts, store bills, doctors’ bills, 
hospital bills, borrowings on life insurance etc, not covered by the provincial 
scheme, meet great difficulties. Nevertheless, the officials administering the 
Voluntary Debt Adjustment scheme, after careful consideration of all evidence 
and materials in their files, estimate this debt at $91,000,000 at the end of 1936, 
which represents a proportion of the total indebtedness almost identical with 
that determined by the Farm Management Department of the University of 
Saskatchewan in the debt surveys. (51) 


The total agricultural debt of $525,000,000 as at the end of 1936 will pro- 
bably have been reduced by some $83,000,000 (52) through debt adjustments 
made in 1937. Added to this, an allowance of $12,500,000 for taxes, interest 
and other debt payments, appears to be an extremely generous estimate of the 
amount available for these purposes out of a cash income from an agricultural 
production of less than $50,000,000 in the province of Saskatchewan for the 
year 1937. However, it should be pointed out that against these reductions 
and repayments must be set interest for 1937 at 5 per cent on uncancelled 


(51) “Your enclosures were checked and appear to be in harmony with our findings. Ac- 
cording to the average of our debt studies, the unsecured debt of farm owners is 17.7 
per cent of the grand total, whereas the estimates you provide are 17.4 per cent. 
Closer approximation can hardly be expected.” Wm. Allen, correspondence, November, 
1937. 


(52) Includes, in addition to the cancellation of $79,000,000 of debt under the _ provincial 
scheme, an estimate of $3,000,000 for reductions under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act for the year 1937, and a further $1,000,000 by private adjustment. 
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tax arrears and at 6 per cent on all other debt (with the exception of relief debt 
against which no interest has been charged in making these calculations) am- 
ounting to $25,000,000, municipal tax levies for 1937 of $12,500,000; and relief 
advances for 1937 estimated at approximately $15,000,000. Thus, the remain- 
ing burden of agricultural indebtedness in the Province of Saskatchewan at the 
end of 1937 must be in the neighborhood of $482,000,000 which sum is equal 
to a debt of nearly $15 per acre of crop land. 


5. Agricultural Depreciation and Disinvestment (53) 


Whereas the increasing agricultural debt of Saskatchewan during the boom 
period of the late twenties was associated with an increase in earning assets, 
the increasing debt of the depression period has been associated with the steady 
deterioration of farm machinery and buildings, reduction of reserves of feed, 
seed and supplies, and drastic shrinkage in capital expenditures on all forms 
of new equipment. Consequently, “since 1929, on the basis of studies made by 
the University of Saskatchewan, it is estimated that the farm equipment of this 
province has suffered a cumulative deterioration of at least 50%. Buildings, 
fences and in many cases even the lands used for cultivation have also deter- 
iorated heavily. Reserves of feeds and supplies have been exhausted, and 
much is needed to make up for the drains of the years of poor crops. ‘In the 
farm homes household equipment, furnishings and clothing, and even the people 
of the farm, bear pathetic testimony tothe depleted revenues.” (54) 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 


One of the best indicators of the present general condition of Saskatchewan 
farmers is the state of farm machinery and equipment. Census reports on 
the value of farm implements, tractors, automobiles and motor trucks serve to 
emphasize the importance of expensive equipment to the wheat farmers of 
the prairie plains. (55) Yet the value of machinery and equipment per acre of 
wheat (which is one of the most significant measures to relate to farm re- 
venues in Saskatchewan) was $12.34 in 1931 but had declined to $8.89 in 1936. 


There are several ways of appraising the needs of the farmers for machinery 
and equipment, but probably the most satisfactory is to investigate what the 
farmers themselves have decided to acquire, and to consider that their col- 


(53) Information on the general condition of farm implements and equipment, farm buildings, 
farm home furnishings and the clothing of the rural population together with the estim- 
ates of depreciation for each of these items for the past six years given in this section 
prepared by Dr. William Allen, head of the Farm Management Department of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. 


(54) William Allen ‘Recent Adjustments in the Organization of Canadian Agriculture” 
(Scientific Agriculture, Vol. XVII, April, 1987) p.480. 


(55) See above Part V, Section 4 for a discussion of the value and _ significance of this 
equipment and of the sharp decline in new purchases and in the amount of such Saoip= 
ment reported on farms during recent years. 
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lective opinion represent a fair approximation of what is necessary. Methods 
of farming are being modified as knowledge increases and conditions change,— 
consequently the kinds of machinery and equipment on farms will also be 
changed to fit the conditions which prevail. The function of farm machinery 
is to co-operate with all other factors of production to produce efficiently the 
farm products for which the areas are adapted naturally and economically. The 
lack of effective machinery and equipment constitutes a handicap to those 
suffering the restriction and favours competitors who can utilize such aids. 


In economic studies of Saskatchewan farm enterprizes conducted by the 
Farm Management Department of the University of Saskatchewan, estimates of 
the costs of machinery and equipment purchased and of outlays for repairs have 
been obtained. The values of the machinery and equipment purchased were 
also estimated by the farmers at the time of the study. These items have 
been assembled in Table X, and related to the total farm acreage, the acreage 
of improved land used for crops and summerfallow and the acreage of wheat. 


The values of the machinery and equipment and the expenditures made 
for repairs and replacement, vary markedly with the district and with the 
year of the study. For the various studies made from 1926 to 1934 inclusive, 
the simple average of the estimated values of farm machinery by districts for 
the nineteen studies was $2,161 per farm; $5.23 per acre of cropland; and $11.29 
per acre of wheat. The 1931 census averages for the entire province were $1,359 
per farm; $5.53 per acre of improved land; and $12.34 per acre of wheat. For 
1926 the averages presented by the census were somewhat higher, and for 
1936 considerably lower. As farmers of Saskatchewan faced increasing finan- 
cial difficulties after 1929, it is not unreasonable to assume that machinery and 
equipment on Saskatchewan farms when the census was taken in the summer 
of 1931 did not exceed the actual requirements of the farmers of the prov- 
ince. 


On the basis of the experience of the farmers included in the nineteen 
studies of the University of Saskatchewan from 1926 to 1934, the unweighted 
average value of the machinery and equipment of the districts studied is $2,161 
per farm. The expenditures for purchasing machinery and equipment for each 
year of study averaged $219 per farm, and for repairs, $60 per farm. For 
the whole period, about 13 per cent of the estimated value of the machinery 
and equipment went for replacements and maintenance per year. For districts 
included in the studies prior to 1931, expenditures for replacements and 
repairs during the average twelve month period amounted to 17.1 per cent of 
the total value of machinery and equipment. For studies from 1932 to 1934 
inclusive, expenditures for repairs and replacements have been very limited and 
amount to only 5.9 per cent of the total value of this class of farm capital 
per year. 
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Observations made regarding the conditions of farm equipment of all kinds 
in Saskatchewan by investigators from the University, indicate the heavy deter- 
ioration of the past six years. There are some Saskatchewan farms on which 
farm machinery and equipment have been well maintained, but these are all too 
few and are by no means representative. During the years of drought and de- 
pression there has been a marked reduction in the use of farm machinery and 
equipment consequently calculations for depreciation might be expected to he 
somewhat smaller than when farming operations are more nearly normal. It 
seems clear that at least 13 per cent of the value of farm equipment and 
machinery must be invested on the average per year to keep farm equipment 
in a satisfactory working condition, and provide for replacements as they are 
needed. Estimates made by representatives of implement companies are usually 
somewhat above this figure. However, since 1929, the records of the Farm 
Management Department indicate expenditures amounting to only six per cent 
per year. On the basis of these estimates, there has been a cumulative de- 
terioration of from 45 to 50 per cent of the value of the machinery and equip- 
ment as of 1929. If the reasonable assumption is made that the machinery 
and equipment reported in the census of 1931 is adequate and appropriate for 
Saskatchewan farms, the cumulative deficiency since that date would amount 
to about 35 per cent of the 1931 values of 186 million dollars. 


This estimate receives support from a comparison of the 1931 and 1936 
census reports of the values of farm machinery in the province. During this five 
year period, notwithstanding a two per cent increase in the area included in occu- 
pied farms, the value of farm equipment declined by 29 per cent or at the rate 
of almost 6 per cent per annum. However, at least another six per cent should 
be added for the period that has elapsed since the census was taken in June, 
1936, as purchases of equipment of any consequence have been restricted to a 
very few areas in Saskatchewan since that time. 


Thus a conservative estimate of the amount required to bring farm equip 
ment and machinery in Saskatchewan back to the 1931 standard, would be 
approximately 65 million dollars, or an average expenditure of $466 for every 
farm in the province. 


Farm Buildings 


The success of an agricultural area is usually reflected in the type and 
condition of the farm buildings. With a measure of prosperity buildings tend 
to improve in a developing community and gradually the successful farmers 
obtain the houses, barns and other farm buildings which they consider reasonably 
satisfactory for their purposes. Districts which seldom experience remunerative 
seasons are unlikely to have adequate farm buildings and those they possess 
are commonly unattractive and seldom well maintained. In: long settled farm- 
ing areas the buildings usually incorporate something of the investments and 
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the. earnings of the generations of farmers who have owned the land, but the re- 
sults of current operations are quickly reflected in the general appearance of 
the farm buildings and in the general appearance of the farm. 


The presentation of statistical information relating to the values of farm 
buildings involves greater difficulties than those encountered with farm mach- 
inery and equipment because of the difficulty experienced by farmers and others 
in determining suitable methods of evaluation. The farmer finds it extremely 
difficult to depart from a basis of the costs he incurred in connection with 
the material and special labour involved in construction. Many who have had 
no part in the construction will place considerable emphasis on replacement costs 
although they usually ignore the question of the suitability of the buildings, 
or the possibility of over-investment. Others prefer to seek a reasonable rela- 
tionship between the values of the land and of the buildings, which together 
must equal the value of the farm real estate as a whole, which in turn must 
be in line with the values which prevail for the agricultural area under con- 
sideration. Notwithstanding the foregoing reservations, it is still possible to 
obtain valuable information from the successive census reports which serve 
to give useful indications of the general situation. Such reports can be supple- 
mented by the observations of farm management investigators conducting 
successive survey studies in representative farming communities. , 


The period of particular interest is the fifteen years from 1921 to 1936. 
In 1921 there were comparatively few districts in Saskatchewan in which 
buildings could be regarded as adequate on the majority of the farms and the erec- 
tion of many new buildings might have been expected. But in the five year 
period 1921-26 although crops were fair and prices as stated in dollars and 
cents ranged high in comparison with the period from 1931 to 1936, the actual 
purchasing power of the farm income was low, for in the deflation of all values 
the prices of agricultural products fell much more rapidly than did the com- 


modities farmers needed to purchase. From 1920 to 1924 was a period of con- 


siderable distress for the farmers of the prairie provinces, and investments in 
farm buildings from revenues was possible only on a very limited scale. Ad- 
justments were gradually worked out, however, and by 1925, when the wheat 
growers obtained a good crop which sold at an excellent price, optimism began 
to return. 


The second five-year period 1926 to 1931, was satisfactory through the 
first three seasons but finished up very discouragingly. Relatively good crops 
and prices in the years 1925 to 1928 stimulated building construction on farms 
in many communities. The economic surveys of the Farm Management De- 
partment of the University of Saskatchewan during 1926 to 1930 covering seven 
areas representative of Saskatchewan farming, showed that new buildings of 
various kinds had been erected on 225 of these 821 farms during the twelve 
months period immediately preceding the making of the studies. The simple 
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average of the expenditures per farm for these districts was $112 or 2.7 per 
cent of the average value of the buildings. For these districts, outlays for 
building repairs and painting amounted to about $23 per farm; thus the total 
expenditures for new buildings and maintenance were about $135 per farm, or 
about 3.3 per cent of their average value. To keep farm buildings in reasonably 
good repair requires from one to two per cent of their value per year, and to 
take care of depreciation at least five per cent additional is necessary. Thus 
for the areas included in these studies of representative farming districts, about v 
twice the expenditures that were reported for these relatively good years would 
seem to have been necessary to maintain the values of the buildings. In 
other words, the net results of the investments made from 1925 to 1929, (and 
following a period of negligible expenditures on buildings by Saskatchewan farm- 
ers) not only failed to show any improvement in the standard of farm buildings 
but actually permitted a lowering of the general standard. 


The period following the 1930 crop needs only brief consideration. With 
low grain prices and disappointing crops, salvaging the farm business has been ~ 
the principal task. As buildings can serve for fairly long periods despite gradual 
disintegration, expenditures on buildings are among the last to be made when ~ 
funds are limited. The records of the lumber yards and paint companies indi- 
cate virtual cessation of business with Saskatchewan farmers since 1930, except 
in the most favored areas. The studies made by the Department of Farm 
Management from 1931 to 1934 showed that less than one per cent of the 
farmers included in the studies made any expenditures for new construction and 
that, on the basis of 1482 farms for the twelve month periods studied, such 
expenditures averaged only $19 per farm. For repairs and painting the average 
amount expended was only $9 per farm. The average value of buildings per 
farm, as calculated from the estimates of the farmers, was $2763, thus the 
total expenditure on buildings of $28 per farm is equivalent to about one per 
cent of their average value. Since 1934, new construction in Saskatchewan farms 
has been seen only in the more recently settled districts to the north. A new 
building on a farm is now a subject of general comment. Some buildings have 
been taken down and rebuilt in new locations, but Farm Management obser- 
vers have practically no construction to report for the major part of the agri-v 
cultural area of the province. There is, therefore, a serious deterioration readily 
recognizable in connection with the farm buildings of the province. The census 
reports indicate a decline of about 42 million dollars or 18 per cent, in the 
value of farm buildings from 1931 to 1936, which is about 3.6 per cent per 
year, and as values have declined still further since the census was taken the 
total decrease since 1931 would be from 22 to 25 per cent. 


When the 1931 census was taken buildings were actually below a desirable 
standard since attention to normal requirements had been withheld for some 
years, consequently the acceptance of the 1931 values as a working basis for 
establishing requirements cannot be considered in excess of reasonable needs. 
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To restore the condition of the farm buildings of the province, exclusive of 
the newly settled areas, to the 1931 standard would thus entail the expenditure 
of about 50 million dollars. 


Farm Household Furnishings, Clothing, Etc. ~ A 


While the success of the individual farm business will be shown in the 
condition of the buildings and general equipment of the farm it is also very 
strikingly in evidence in the condition of the home furnishings and general house- 
hold equipment and in the clothing and other personal effects of the members 
of the household. 


Studies of living costs of farms made in recent years indicate decreases in 
all classes of expenditure. In consequence, the home furnishings and the 
“necessary general household equipment are now in extremely poor condition. 
In many cases complete replacements would be warranted were funds avail- 
able. Clothing needs have been very poorly taken care of, although govern- 
mental and voluntary assistance has been given to provide for the more pressing 
needs. While the preceding statements apply with special force to the official 
drought areas, the farmers of other parts of the province have found revenues 
generally inadequate to take care of more than their immediate needs, with the 
result that even where crops have been obtained the general condition of 
home furnishings, household equipment and clothing has deteriorated. With 
improvement in farm revenues, expenditure for these items will be substan- 
tial and immediate. Restoration of farm home furnishings and equipment 
to the 1931 standard would require the expenditure of $200 per family, or 
a total of about 28 million dollars for the province; to accomplish a similar 
restoration of clothing and other personal effects, another $200 per family, or 
a further estimate of 28 million dollars would certainly not be excessive. 


Capital Disinvestment at Least 200 Millions 


Although defying, for the most part, quantitative measurement, evidence 
might have been presented on other significant features of the position of the 
agricultural industry in Saskatchewan including the condition of farm livestock 
and the absence of normal reserves of seed, feed, fodder and supplies. But here 
the story has been told and the essential facts laid bare in the discussion of 
past and current governmental expenditures and commitments for agricultural 
assistance. Similarly, the deterioration of rural municipal institutions, such as 
schools, telephone systems and market roads is discussed in other parts of this 
submission. Taken together, it cannot be denied that these items constitute y~ 
further heavy capital losses incurred by Saskatchewan agriculture. Yet, con- 
fining attention to capital disinvestment as represented by the depreciation of 
farm machinery, equipment and buildings, the furnishings and equipment of 
the farm home and the clothing of the rural population of Saskatchewan, it 
is estimated that restoration of these items to the moderate standards of 1929 L 
would require the expenditure of at least 200 million dollars. 
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PART VII 


PARTICULAR HANDICAPS IN THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
OF SASKATCHEWAN 


While it has been deemed essential that the material appearing in this Part 
should be placed before the Commission, the Government is anxious that it 
should not be charged with basing its case on narrow claims of inequality as 
against the other provinces. The position has been taken that the existence 
of a federal state must be recognized, as well as nine provinces, the local auton- 
omy of which must be preserved. The goal is to discover how best national 
unity may be guaranteed, the essential nature of the federation preserved and 
a full life attained for the people of the various provinces. 


It is submitted that the several matters here treated of are very relevant to 
this inquiry and should be considered when adjustments are being made with re- 
spect to the ideal as stated above. To allege a handicap is not to ascribe blame 
to any other province or section, yet the handicap may be so serious as to 
require attention when a truly national policy is being formulated. It is believ- 
ed that every province is prepared to make concessions in order that the prov- 
inces may be developed within the federal system. Certainly the attitude of 
the people of other provinces in making voluntary contributions to the drought- 
stricken areas of Saskatchewan indicates a sympathetic understanding. National 
unity is not incompatible with provincial development. 


There has been no hesitation in expressing the opinion that certain nation- 
al policies bear so hard upon the economic life of this province as to make a 
satisfactory development very difficult, if not impossible. Here again, com- 
promise will be necessary. 


A. TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHT RATES 


The Province of Saskatchewan is, and will continue to be essentially an 
agricultural province. The production of wheat, primarily, together with other 
field crops has been and will continue to be of dominant importance. The main 
cash crop is wheat. Oats, barley, rye and flax seed are also grown in quantities, 
and together with wheat are marketed outside the province, and to a large 
extent exported from the Dominion of Canada and sold at world prices, gov- ° 
erned by conditions over which the producer has no control. 


Agriculture and Industry 


In the case of manufactured products, the expense of transportation is 
normally added to the manufacturers’ costs, and passed on, and eventually paid 
by the consumer in the prices which the consumer pays. A manufacturer can 
ascertain his costs in advance. From a survey of business conditions through- 
out the territory where his market lies, he can closely estimate the probable 
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demand for his goods, and regulate his output accordingly. By organization 
of fellow manufacturers he can avoid violent fluctuations in prices. He can take 
advantage of markets favorable to him in the purchase of his raw material. In 
agriculture the situation is quite different. Ordinarily the producer cannot 


know in advance what his costs of production will be. He cannot anticipate — 


yield or grade, these being so largely dependent upon weather, namely too little 
or too much moisture, late seasons, excessive heat, early frosts, and unfavor- 
able harvesting conditions. His production is affected by disease, pests and 
various contingencies over which he has no control. The farmer’s production » 
is seasonal. In manufacturing it is continuous. If the price of manufactured 
goods declines, the manufacturer may curtail his output. In agriculture this is 
virtually impossible. 


In regard to wheat and other products having a world market, the pro- 
ducer is particularly helpless, the price for these products being fixed by 
numerous factors. When, however, the price at a terminal is fixed at any 
particular time, the producer will ordinarily receive for his wheat the terminal 
price less the costs of transportation from the farm to such terminal, and less the 
various handling charges involved. This price, for example at Fort William, is 
influenced, if not fixed by the world price, in particular the Liverpool price, 
and one of the factors is necessarily the cost of transporting that wheat from 
such terminal to Liverpool. It is estimated that the cost of transporting a 
bushel of wheat from the Saskatchewan farm to world markets, including the 
usual handling charges and insurance, is normally about 35c per bushel. If 
the price is high, such transportation and handling charges may be easily borne, 
but when the price is low, such costs may mean the production of the wheat 
at a substantial loss. The producer of wheat has been subject to continual 
fluctuations in world prices. High prices have encouraged him to extend his 
operations, acquire land and machinery, and assume obligations which have 
naturally increased his costs and rendered his position most vulnerable in the 
periods of low prices. It is these things which make the freight rate level a 
matter of vital concern to any agricultural community, and explains in part 
the persistent dissatisfaction of the agricultural producer with freight rate 
structures as the same have existed in Western Canada from time to time, 
and have inspired the many efforts of the agricultural producer politically and 
otherwise to obtain relief from this burden. 


Transportation Disabilities of Saskatchewan 


What is true of an agricultural community generally, applies particularly 
to the Province of Saskatchewan, for a number of reasons: 


1. Because of its geographical position. It is located in the heart of the 
continent, far distant from either coast. It is separated from the Pacific Coast 
by high mountain ranges, where the cost of constructing, maintaining and 
operating lines of railway is abnormal. It is far distant from Atlantic Ports, and 
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in addition is separated from the central Provinces of Ontario and Quebec by 
a thousand miles of rocky country, covered with stunted forest products, pro- 
ducing little, if any, revenue freight to reduce the costs of transportation lines; 
separated also from the maritime ports by a huge area of non-productive ter- 
ritory east of the Province of Quebec. 


2. By lack of water routes and competing foreign railway lines. In East- \ 
ern Canada railway rates have at all times been maintained on a lower scale 
by Railway Companies to meet the competition afforded by natural waterways 
and canals, constructed at tremendous national expense, and by American Rail- 
way lines built into Canadian territory. This explanation of the lower freight 
rate basis in Eastern Canada, as compared with Western Canada, has been 
given by the Railways in all the Freight Rates Investigations conducted by the 
Board of Railway Commissioners since the inception of that Board, and has been 
accepted by the Board as a justification for such lower rate structure. 


3. From the concentration of manufacturing in the central provinces of ° 
Quebec and Ontario. Such concentration it has been argued, is due to the 
national policy inaugurated many years ago, and the extension of that policy 
from time to time. In any event, merchandise of practically every description 
consumed in the Province of Saskatchewan, is priced to the Saskatchewan con- 
sumer on the basis of the high cost of transportation from such central mar- 
kets, with markups thereon by the different persons through whose hands such 
merchandise passes before it reaches the ultimate consumer. 


4. From tariff barriers which have been erected from time to time against 
foreign goods and products, compelling the movement of such goods and pro- 
ducts over long hauls east and west, and preventing the movement of such 
goods on shorter hauls from the south. Separated by an invisible line is the 
vast territory of the United States, with its great industries, manufacturing 
goods in large volume, at low costs, for its millions of people. Western Can- 
ada must purchase its goods from the highly protected industries of the central : 
provinces, at prices which include the cost of transporting these goods from 
such distant points, to which cost additions are made as the goods pass from 
the manufacturer to the jobber, from the jobber to the retailer, and from the 
retailer to the consumer. 


5. From the fact that the Province of Saskatchewan is essentially a- 
producer of primary products largely wheat, but including as well other field 
products, animals, animal products and dairy products sold at prices fixed by 
world markets. 


Rate Structures—East and West 


A brief examination of the rate structures in Eastern Canada in compari- 
son with the rate structures in Western Canada, will illustrate the disabilities 
suffered by the Province of Saskatchewan, to some extent in common with 
the other prairie provinces, in the matter of transportation costs. 
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Standard Freight Class Tariffs specify the maximum mileage rates which 
may be charged for each class of freight in the various classifications for the 
distances covered by the railway. These tariffs state that the rates so publish- 
ed are to be applied in the absence of special tariffs quoting lower rates. In 
Canada merchandise and other commodities move on the rate specifiied in these 
tariffs, or on special tariffs lower than the standard mileage rates, or on com- 
modity rates which are a percentage of the standard mileage rates, or are 
made on a more or less arbitrary basis to meet competition to move the traffic, 
to develop the particular business or for other sufficient reasons. 


In a country such as the Dominion of Canada, with great width and rela- 
tively small depth, served by long trans-continental lines, there are bound to 
be, as they are, different traffic conditions in different localities. The long 
railway lines are naturally broken up into districts. In pursuance of the system 
upon which the rates have been built up in Canada, there have been published 
different standard mileage tariffs for the different districts. There is the East- 
ern Standard Mileage Tariff operative between Sudbury and East thereof in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. A further standard mileage 
tariff between Port Arthur and Fort William on the west and east to Sudbury, 
the Prairie Standard Mileage Tariff between and including Port Arthur on the 
east and Crow’s Nest, Canmore and Edson on the west, and the Pacific Stan- 
dard Mileage Tariff between the western boundary of the Prairie scale and 
the Pacific Coast. In this discussion we may eliminate the Standard Mileage 
Tariff between Sudbury and Port Arthur, because of the nature of the terri- 
tory, also that portion of the Eastern Standard Mileage territory which includes 
the Maritime Provinces because of the Maritime Freight Rates Act, 1927, 
enacted by Parliament in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Maritime claims. 


The Prairie Standard and the Pacific Standard Mileage Scales of Rates 
were set up in accordance with the order of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners made in the Western Rates case in 1914. Prior to that, there existed 
west of Port Arthur and Fort William, the Manitoba Scale, the Saskatchewan 
Seale, the Mountain Scale and certain Lake and Rail and Inter-Lake Scales, 
all on different bases. The Pacific Standard Mileage Scale is substantially higher 
than the Prairie Scale, published rates for the different classifications being 
approximately on the basis of one mile in Pacific territory being equivalent 
to 1144 miles in Prairie territory. Formerly the Pacific Scale was much higher, 
but has been reduced from time to time by Orders of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. The justification for the higher basis of rates in Pacific ter- 
ritory has been found by the Board at different times in the higher costs of 
construction, maintenance and operation of railways in that territory. In like 
manner the Prairie Standard Mileage Scale is substantially higher than the 
Eastern Scale. This lower basis in Eastern Canada has been fixed and main- 
tained on the justification furnished by the competition of water-routes and 
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American Railways built into Canada. Attempts made from time to time by 
the western provinces to equalize Western Rates with Eastern Rates have in- 
variably been unsuccessful. As a result of these various applications, however, 
some slight progress has been made in narrowing the spread, although the 
horizontal increases in rates authorized by the Board at various times during 
and shortly after the War, have tended to magnify these disparities. 


Eastern Class Rates 


In Eastern territory, that is the territory lying between Sudbury on the 
west and running east through the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, there is 
little, if any, movement of goods on the Standard Mileage Tariff. By far the 
greater bulk of the higher classes of merchandise there moves under special 
class tariffs known as Town Tariffs. The general basis of these rates, known 
as Schedule “A” Rates, was settled by the Board of Railway Commissioners in 
the International and Toronto Board of Trade Rate cases in 1908. These rates 
are on a substantially lower basis than any rates published in Western Can- 
ada. This is due to the commercial advantages in the matter of transportation 
which this section of the country enjoys by reason of natural waterways, and 
in addition, the competition furnished by canals, and that afforded by Inter- 
national Railway Lines. In addition the concentration of wealth and popula- 
tion in the Central Provinces has made possible the construction of extensive 
all-weather highways as a result of which the competition of trucks has become \ 
an important factor in reducing transportation costs. 


While these Town Tariffs officially apply only between certain specified 
points, practically they regulate the rates throughout this whole territory. They 
are what is known as “between rates,” that is, they apply not only on the 
movement of merchandise from a Town Tariff point, but also on any move- 
ment of merchandise to a Town Tariff point. They also apply as maxima so 
that the Town Tariff Rate between a Town Tariff point and any other point 
on the same line of Railway can not be lower than the rate from an inter- 
mediate point to the same destination. In the result, the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec enjoy a very low basis of rates for the movement of merchandise 
therein. ; 


Western Class Rates 


In Western Canada special “Town Tariffs’ are also published by the 
Railways. In their tariffs, however, these are more accurately described as 
distributing rates. They apply from a limited number, approximately thirty- 
seven, wholesale centers in Western Canada. They are almost exactly 85 per 
cent of the Prairie Standard Mileage Scale for the different classifications. They 
are less advantageous than the Town Tariff Rates in force in Eastern Canada: 


1. In that they are on a much higher basis; 
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2. In that they apply only from the distributing point to point of destina- 
tion and not “between” as in Eastern Canada; 


3. They are not maximum rates in the sense that rates from intermediate 
points on the same line must not be higher; and 


4. They apply only to points on the same line of Railway, and not to in- 
terline movements as in Ontario and Quebec. 


It should be carefully noted that except for the distributing tariffs from 
these limited number of’ distributing points there are no class tariffs covering 
the movement of merchandise in the Prairie Provinces other than the Prairie 
Standard Mileage Tariff. That Tariff specifies the maximum rates that the 
Railways may charge for their services. 


Class Rates Between East and West 


The Class Rates from Montreal on the East, Windsor, Sarnia and Sault 
Ste. Marie on the West, and between and including Niagara Falls on the South, 
and Sudbury on the North, all rail to Fort William, are the same. This whole 
territory is blanketed into one group with respect to the movement of merchan- 
dise to Western Canada. This grouping is due in large part to the -water 
competition afforded by the natural and artificial waterways in that territory. 
The distance between Montreal and Windsor is approximately 560 miles. Points 
back from waterways, in order that they might not be injured, have been 
placed by the Railways with the acquiescence of the Board on an equality with 
the Ports. The rates then from this large blanketed territory on class goods, 
to Western Canada, are those fixed by the special tariffs for each class of 
merchandise to Fort William, plus the rates from Fort William to destination. 
These rates are not, however, the local Class Rates, but reduced or arbitrary 
rates governed, it is assumed, by the competition afforded by the Lake Route 
from this territory to Fort William. The rates which are added from Fort 
William to point of destination are what is known as the Terminal Rates, 
authorized and directed by the Board of Railway Commissioners in the Western 
Rates case. These rates are the Standard Mileage Rates for the different 
classifications, based on an assumed or constructive mileage. The distance 
from Fort William to Winnipeg by the Canadian Pacific Railway, is approx- 
imately 420 miles. For the purposes of ascertaining these terminal rates, the 
distance from Fort William to Winnipeg is assumed to be 290 miles. On the 
movement from Fort William to a point west of Winnipeg, the distance is 
assumed to be 290 miles, plus the distance from Winnipeg to destination. 


Discriminatory Effect of Terminal Rate Structure 


Thus Winnipeg secures the entire advantage of the assumed mileage, and 
points west of Winnipeg secure a lesser benefit decreasing with the distance 
westward. Winnipeg being a distributing point, and entitled to the benefits of 


~ 


_ 
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the distributing tariffs in force in this territory has and has had for many 
years a substantial advantage over other distributing points, particularly those ° 
located in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the consumer in Manitoba has a 
corresponding advantage over the consumer in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


The terminal rate tariff applies on the movement of merchandise not only 
from Fort William Westward, but also from stations in the Western Provinces 
on movement Eastward to Fort William. In this way producers of goods 
moving on Class Rates, and industries located in the City of Winnipeg, whose 
products move on class rates or commodity rates based on a percentage of class 
rates, have for many years enjoyed a substantial advantage over producers and 
similar industries West of Winnipeg. Complaints have been made by the Prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, of this alleged discrimination on various 
occasions, to the Board of Railway Commissioners, but always without success. 


The Standard Mileage Tariffs must be approved by the Board before they 
become effective. It should be assumed that they are fair and just, with a 
proper tapering of the per ton per mile rates as the distance increases. The fol- 
lowing Tables will show how the terminal rate structure has violated the 
principle of the Standard Mileage Tariff, thereby benefitting the eastern portion 
of the Prairie district and prejudicing the western portion. The Province of 
Saskatchewan has always contended that the terminal rates should be based on 
a straight reduction from the Standard Mileage Rates, that is that the rates 
between Winnipeg and Fort William, Regina and Fort William, and between 
Fort William and all Prairie Stations should be say 15% below the Standard 
Mileage Rates for the distance, thus preserving the rate relationship establish- 
ed by the Standard Mileage Tariff. 


Comparison of Standard Mileage Rates and Terminal Rates 
Between Fort William 


FIFTH CLASS 


Standard Percentage Rate per ton 
5 # Reducti duction il 
Distance _mile- eae ae Shee ENS 
(uailes) dee Ter- standard standard 
rate minal mileage mileage Standard Ter- Differ- 
AND rate rate rate mileage minal ence 
Cents per 100 lbs. 
Winnipeg -_......... 419 74 sy Le 22.97 % 3:03C PAGES .81c 
MOPKTORS 2A... 698 104 90 14 13.46% 2.98¢ 2.57¢ Alc 
Resides. 775 Bing 98 13 11.71% 2.86c¢ 2.52¢ .34C 
Moose Jaw _...... 817 116 104 4174 10.34% Z5oc 2.54¢ s20G 
Saskatoon _._. 899 AZo ue il a2, 9.75% 2. tae 2.46¢ PAE 


Tariff References: Terminal Rates—C.P.R. No. W.175, C.R.C. No. W.2933. 
Standard Mileage Rates—C.P.R. No. W.1, C.R.C. No. W.2871. 
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Statement of Fifth Class Rates between Fort William and Western Points 
based on Standard Prairie Mileage Rates and on existing Terminal 
Rates, showing the higher percentage over Winnipeg in the Terminal 
Rates than in the Standard Mileage Rates. 


% over % over 
Between Prairie Terminal Winnipeg Winnipeg 
Lake Scale Rates Prairie Terminal 
Termini Mile- Fifth Fifth Scale Fifth Rates Fifth 
and age Class Class Class Class 
Winnipeg 2a 25) 419 74 OT 
Portage wealiens: 475 81 .65 9.4% 14.01% 
Brandon: + ee 552 .90 AY (3) 21.6% 31.5 % 
Virdent. 2 e202 :-0, 599 93 81 25.6% 42.1 % 
RG SU ere ee 775 ld 98 50.0% 71.9 % 
Moose Jaw .......--- 817 1.16 1.04 56.7% 82.4 % 
NGGTALAWONOY, pense ee 698 1.04 .90 40.5% 57.9 % 
Saskatoon Pes....--- 899 1.23 ial 66.2% 94.7 % 
Prince Albert _.... 937 1.26 PG 74.3% 103.5 % 
Weyburn "2.1. 734 1.08 95 45.9% 66.6 % 
Swift Current _.. 928 1.26 1.14 70.2% 100.0 % 


Tariff References: C.P.R. W.100 Supp. 84—C.R.C. W.2937. 
C.P.R. W.1—C.R.C. W.2871. 
C.P.R. W.175—C.R.C. W.2933. 


A similar terminal rates tariff is in effect between Pacific Coast points and 
stations in the Prairie Provinces, on a higher basis, however, than between Fort 
William and Prairie Stations, because of the higher Pacific Standard Mileage 
Tariff. This higher basis of class rates from Pacific Coast points, operates to 
the disadvantage of the consumer in the Prairie Provinces, by reducing the 
competition which would otherwise exist between manufacturers and jobbers 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and those located in Pacific Coast 
Cities. 


Grain and Flour Rates— 


The primary products of the Province of Saskatchewan generally move 
eastward to Ontario and Quebec points for domestic consumption, or for export 
on statutory or commodity rates. The former applies particularly to grain and 
flour which move to Fort William on the rates established under the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement made in 1897, which has been continuously in force since 
that date, except for the period during and after the war when these rates 
were suspended. Grain and flour have moved to Pacific Coast Ports for export 
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since the Order of the Board of Railway Commissioners made in the Fall of 
1925, and confirmed in the General Freight Rates Inquiry in 1927, on the basis 
fixed by the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, but insofar as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is concerned, on an assumed mileage from Calgary to such Pacific 
Coast Ports equivalent to the higher mileage between the City of Edmonton 
and the City of Vancouver. Grain and flour from Prairie points to Pacific, 
Coast and other points in the Province of British Columbia for domestic 
consumption, and generally between points in the Prairie Provinces, move on 
a domestic rate, approximately 100 per cent higher than the rates fixed under 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement. 


The rates for the movement of grain and flour on the statutory Crow’s 
Nest Pass basis, are admittedly favorable to the producer. The Railways have 
claimed and at times attempted to establish that these rates are unprofitable. 
Grain and flour make up the bulk of freight traffic from Saskatchewan and 
probably from the three Prairie Provinces. Since the formation of the Province 
of Saskatchewan, up to and including the 1934 crop, the shipments of grain 
and flax seed from this Province (Statistics Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture—Grain Inspection Reports) have totalled: 


Wikeati ee. be Geek less. eg. 3,660,000,000 bushels 
Oates «merle sre! FIL Ny, 639,700,000 bushels 
Barley tee ee 142,400,000 bushels 
Rye pCromnlOL7) ) eee. 53,300,000 bushels 
Mipxcnpebd ie mee. ete o 109,400,000 bushels 


At an average freight rate of 1314c for wheat, 7.6c for oats, 10.8c for barley, 
12.6c for rye, and 13%%c for flax seed, the Saskatchewan farmer has paid in 
freight rates for transportation of this grain out of the Province, the sum 
of $579,581,200.00. For the crop year 1928-29 the amount paid out for this 
purpose was the sum of $43,500,225.00. In addition he has paid handling charg- 
es of approximately 4c per bushel to and at this terminal. This grain has 
subsequently supported a Lake Rate of 4%c to 8!4c per bushel to Montreal, 
and an Ocean Rate of 4!4c to 14c per bushel, together with additional hand- 
ling charges of at least 5c per bushel. 


According to computations made in the 1921-22 Freight Rates Investiga- 
tion, from information supplied by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the 
net earnings of that Company for the fifteen year period, 1906 to 1920 inclu- 
sive, on Western lines (Fort William and West) amounted to $388,500,000.00, 
and on Eastern lines (East of Fort William) $174,000,000.00, both figures be- 
fore deduction of expenses of outside agencies, insurance and taxes which the 
Company did not allocate between divisions or districts. On the same basis to 
December 31, 1921, the net earnings of this Company for a period of 15'% years 
on Western lines only, amounted to $405,000,000.00, sufficient to pay total fixed 
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charges and preferential dividends for that period of $199,381,000.00, and to pay 
$205,000,000.00 of the total of $223,000,000.00 paid during that period in ordin- 
ary dividends from Railway operations. 


These figures are given, not for the purpose of making out a case for reduc- 
tion of freight rates, not in issue at this time, but to show to some extent how 
a substantial portion of the wealth produced in the Province of Saskatchewanf#— 
has been paid out in transportation costs, to the benefit of the whole Dominion. 
Many additional figures could be given to the same effect. For the years 1921 
to 1925, inclusive, the net earnings on Eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were $76,996,267.00, and on Western lines $146,161,398.00. During this 
period the total average operating expenses per mile of line East of Fort 
William for the four Eastern Districts was $69,299.00; for the four Dis- 
tricts West of Fort William $42,303.00. The operating expenses per mile of 
line in the Saskatchewan District have always been the lowest of the entire 
system. For the five year period above mentioned an average yearly of 
$6,263.00 against $14,357.00 in the Ontario district. In the Quebec District 
these expenses were approximately $2,500.00 a year higher per mile of line 
than in the Ontario District. (1) 


It is apparent that the rates, the bulk movements, and operating conditions 
in Western Canada explain the higher net earnings and why the western 
wheat crop furnishes the index to prosperity in the Dominion. Employment 
and consequent purchasing power is expanded in country and terminal elevators, 
on railways and in shops, on lake steamship lines and in factories, in retail 
stores and in offices. Exported to the markets of the world, this wheat in turn 
plays an important part in Canadian International trade. Finally, if as it is 
generally conceded, means of communication and conveyance were and are of 
paramount importance in the settlement and subsequent progress of this coun- 
try, the development of these means is in a tes measure due to the contri- 
bution of Western Canada. 


Live Stock and Other Primary Products 

Animals, animal products, dairy and poultry products move to eastern 
markets from Saskatchewan on commodity rates. Some of these rates, for 
example the rates for the movement of cattle, hogs and sheep to Montreal and 
stations west thereof, in Quebec and Ontario, for domestic consumption, and for 
export, may be regarded as low for the services rendered by the carriers. 
From the producers’ standpoint, however, the great distance involved in this 
movement, the necessity of regular and frequent stop-overs and unloading 
for feed, water and rest, the additional cost of such services, and the extra 
handling charges involved with constantly changing markets between Great 


(1) From information supplied by The Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 
the General Freight Rates Investigation 1925-27, Exhibit F.H. 98. 
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Britain and the United States and severe fluctuations in prices, have limited 
the development of the livestock industry in the Province of Saskatchewan. 
Notwithstanding everything that can he done to expedite the movement and to 
prevent injury of the animals, there results a shrinkage of from 3 to 7 per 
cent. Given favorable marketing conditions, the livestock industry in Saskat- 
chewan could be developed manyfold. Under conditions as they exist and have 
existed, when the cost of marketing is added to the cost of production, there 
is little, if anything, left for the producer. The rate from Moose Jaw to Mon- 
treal and points West thereof in Quebec and Ontario is 110!4c per 100 pounds, 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds. The total freight charges on a shipment of 
cattle or hogs at the minimum weight from Moose Jaw to Toronto or Montreal 
is the sum of $221.00. According to information supplied by the Livestock 
Branch of the Provincial Department of Agriculture, the additional costs on this 
movement, including an allowance for shrinkage, are ordinarily 32!4c per 100 
pounds, the total cost being therefore approximately $287.00. The rate for a 
distance of 300 miles in Quebec or Ontario is 2714c; for a distance of 400 
miles 32c. The total freight charges for a similar movement for 300 miles to 
Toronto or Montreal is $55.00; for the movement of 400 miles $64.00. Thus) 
there is a saving to the producer in Ontario or Quebec of $166.00, in the one 
case, and $157.00 in the other case, on freight charges alone. The saving on 
other costs and in reduced shrinkage to the Eastern producer is relatively as 
great. These savings would represent a profit to the Saskatchewan producer 
who may sell his livestock at stockyards in Saskatchewan or Manitoba, but 
the price he receives is in all cases governed by the cost of the movement to 
Montreal or Toronto. This illustrates the disability in transportation costs suf-) 
fered by the Saskatchewan livestock producer, to a considerable extent due to 
geographical position. 


The Saskatchewan producer wages a continual struggle against geography. 
As in regard to livestock, so it is with regard to other products such as 
eggs, butter, dressed poultry, fresh meat, packing house products and wool. 
In addition to field crops and animals, these constitute Saskatchewan’s chief 
sources’ of wealth. Only a small percentage can be consumed locally. The 
balance must be marketed in Eastern Canada or exported, and out of the 
price received, high transportation costs must be paid to cover the long move- 
ment and remunerate the carrier for services rendered. To reach the Toronto 
or Montreal market, butter from Regina in carloads must pay 205c per 100 
pounds. The average rate on butter, in carloads from stations in Ontario and 
Quebec to Montreal is about 60c; eggs from Regina pay 185!4c, from sta- 
tions in Ontario and Quebec 45c; dressed poultry from Regina 205c, from sta- 
tions in Ontario and Quebec 60c. Thus transportation exacts a high tribute on 
all Saskatchewan products. 
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Incidence of Higher Transportation Costs 


On the other hand the Saskatchewan producer and consumer pay high ' 
transportation charges on everything consumed or used in the province, orig- 
inating outside the province or moved within the province. While these trans- 
portation costs press with disproportionate weight on the consumer in Sask- 
atchewan, as compared with the consumer in the more favorably located 
provinces of the Dominion, it is also important to remember that these costs 
are elements as well in the relative costs of production of agricultural and 
other products in Saskatchewan and Central Canada. 


From the standpoint of the consumer, while the increase in the price 
of a pair of shoes by reason of the additional transportation cost, may seem 
‘so small as to be insignificant, when it is considered that this additional cost 
is added directly or indirectly to the price of everything the consumer purchases, 
it must be recognized that the purchasing power of the Saskatchewan consumer 
is seriously affected and his standard of living reduced. From the standpoint 
of the producer whose position with regard to the sale of his products has 
been previously referred to, there can be no doubt that high transportation costs 
have placed the producers in the Province of Saskatchewan under a _ severe 
handicap in competition with producers more favorably situated in relation to 
the center of manufacturing activity in the Central Provinces. That this handi- 
cap as regards implements of production, automobiles, motor trucks, machinery 
and equipment, is not theoretical but very substantial, is apparent from the 
comparative prices in the following table. The disparity in these prices is 
almost entirely accounted for by the additional cost of transportation as fol- 
lows: 


Article Saskatchewan Ontario 
Low priced Passenger Automobile, Regina and Windsor 
respectively ere ae) le eee ae oe eae $1145.00 $1021.00 
Medium priced Passenger Automobile, Regina and 
Windsor. irespecuvel y is ess i pata ceo eee ee 1425.00 1295.00 
Light Delivery Truck, Regina and Windsor respectively 910.00 790.00 
11% Ton Truck, Regina and Windsor respectively —... 1095.00 965.00 
2 Ton Truck, Regina and Windsor respectively —.... 1295.00 1145.00 


Electric Ranges—Additions for freight, Regina and 

Toronto respectively— 
Smatil. Models? isin) es <a ee een 6.00 1.50 
Largerowodels 7,55... same ate eee ey = eee ee 8.00 2.00 
Largest:i(Models5 Bae 12.00 3.00 
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Refrigerators—On same basis— Saskatchewan Ontario 
SEA EDU MM KOvG P28 EZ Penn) ORS cr 2 8 Oe ey ee $ 7.00 Semel 
ules TeCEN Dil Raye ENE ARES CBSE a NS AS Ae Aes mE 11.00 1.00 
LESH gta SUG wap Ya 02) CS ISM Cesk aI OME BOR Ne Oo 13.00 1.25 
All Washing Machines additional freight in West -......... 5.00 


Agricultural Inplements—Prices Moose Jaw, Saskatoon 
and Toronto— 


PIsInden mou UM Wate tOlLECAlTIn gO nto.) eee 8h oe eta cetenancenns 291.00 256.00 
ESL TOW ie ret ese aee ct IS ed donee 405.00 370.00 
POW et es AOR SeG® OAV Vac 5, eta. Ute tg Ee ob races 121.00 108.00 
coe ROU PrOOCR LOLI Ls pee ates ope eet 62.00 52.00 
eUIUV A LOt aon er Lusi bee ee eet) SL 161.75 138.00 
Dinca (Unie CCACtOr iLCh wae a tee oes ce tleees 182.00 161.00 
DiscsOrucmOile-Wa valor tractors 2. ena es oe ee 346.50 308.50 

eEDISCOLt One-Way tor NOrseds +) VON Ee 2 PF oe 309.50 274.50 
Brattice so DEC AOC tat hte 2s 5 oA ap Ae 193.00 181.00 
Creal cDalacOlss Sar wernt. Vee eee Pee ae 77.50 74.50 
DiSceE OW .ROrse Ola Wile) Wl sg ee ee ee 194.00 174.50 
Disemriow a ractor-drawnreiky 3.4. ele tel 209.50 180.00 
Wwishwion maton SCLVICE, see Ue Rt 96.00 85.00 
Sina mnie a4 Willey), eee) <i A be ee 96.50 88.00 
HGP ACL OL mec CNIY Din ete ase ee PE ea thd ete os ck 1183.00 1073.00 
“PRESTO 0 ly 224 os Wha 0) Og J NY Ge a Sy fe 1442.00 1360.00 


Dairy and Creamery Equipment, f.o.b. Regina and 
Toronto respectively— 


SCINUIPH RISO W CL) yah ix Boge 2 vee pi we eke oe 1912.50 1800.00 
SEEN PTY gs CAST a FARE EN gy ee ce ea a 1135.00 1075.00 
EES ee Ge Sear aan oe tee One 1755.00 1675.00 


As a partial alleviation of the disabilities of those portions of the Domin- 
ion far removed from the centralized manufacturing districts, in the matter 
of transportation costs, a suggestion has been made that all articles manu- 
factured in this country under a protective tariff should be sold at a uniform 
price throughout the Dominion. This would mean that those persons living in 
the proximity of the community in which any particular article is manufac- 
tured would pay a slighly higher price, and that the freight charge to other 
parts of Canada would be absorbed by the manufacturer. Such a proposal, 
it is submitted, should receive careful consideration and be applied insofar as 
possible. As a matter of fact by arrangement between manufacturers, electric 
motors and generators and starting and control equipment therefor, are today 
sold at a uniform price in Canada F.O.B. the point of delivery. 
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Commodity Rates—East—West 


According to the best evidence available, only 25% of the tonnage on 
Canadian Railways moves under class rates. The balance moves on commodity 
rates lower than the class rate otherwise applicable. There are many more 
commodity rates in eastern than in western Canada. A comparison of some 
of these rates with the rates in force in western Canada for the movement of 
the same article or class of article follows: Unless otherwise stated all rates 
shown in these statements are for carload shipments in cents per 100 pounds. 


Lumber 
From Megantic, Que., From Golden, B.C., 
to Rate Miles’ Rate to 
Hoste, ue 2 ie ease ey = eee ee 14 106 19% Canmore, Alta. 
Sts aint Sic tees eee ee ee alyé 192 Pit Dalemead, Alta. 
Sitwell S ae. eee. eee 19% 293 30 Tilley, Alta. 
Ingersoll Onty mo See oe 24 596 401% Moose Jaw, Sask. 


The Western rates are from 39% to 69% higher. 


From St. John, N.B. From Vancouver, B.C. 
to Rate Miles’ Rate to 

INOTDE Bay OD. peemen emer meee dll, 833 54 Pashley, Alta. 

Galt, Ont oe eee eee eee 33 863 54 Hatton, Sask. 

Chatham, Qi tiss eens Seen tree 3t 985 54 Herbert, Sask. 


Western rates from 46% to 70% higher. 
Tariff References: C.P.R. No. E. 3603; C.P.R. No. W. 5025. 


Cement 
From St. Mary’s, Ont., From Winnipeg 
to Miles’ Rate Rate Miles to 
Shannonville, Ont. _...... Zot 17% 21% 236 Wapella, Sask. 
Sharbot Lake, Ont; 27. 285 19 24 287 Summerberry, Sask. 
Kamptville, Ont. -.........-- 345 Za 251% 342 Balgonie, Sask. 
ApplesHill, Ont) 2.2.2.1 388 22 28 386 Madrid, Sask. 


Western rates from 20% to 30% higher. 


Tariff References: Mileages—C.P.R. No. E. 2750B; No. W. 100 
Rates—C.P.R. No. E. 180; No. W. 5850 
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Petroleum Products 


From Toronto From Regina 


to Miles Rate Rate Miles to 
Bowmanville, Ont. _........ 48 191% 20 50 Boharm, Sask. 
PMH Lone: Once oe. 100 22 29 96 Chaplin, Sask. 
Ste chomas Ont == 122 25 a2 124 Herbert, Sask. 
Robendale, Ont. __......... 144 271% 30 147 Atkins, Sask. 
Berth e Ont.er es ete. 199 32 39 196 Carmichael, Sask. 
Winchester: -Ont;...24.— 246 3614 45 250 Kincarth, Sask. 


Western rates approximately 35% higher. 

Tariff References: 

Rates 

fron Lorento—_cC.b-k. Now. 11404; C.P.Rs No. E..2750B. 
from Regina—C.P.R. No. W. 290; C.P.R. No. W. 100. 


Salt 
From Windsor, Ont. From Fort William, 
to Miles Rate Rate Miles Ont. to 
Montreal oe. stec oo eenk 568 2714 38 561 Kemnay, Man. 
Pomt dw aac, Que. 2.35 643 3414, 42 646 Red Jacket, Sask. 
Campeau; Que. ....2.......... 699 3714 45 698 Yorkton, Sask. 
Megantic. Que? 22. ks (20 3714 47 he Sintaluta, Sask. 


Western rates approximately 30% higher. 

Tariff References: 

Rates—C.P.R. No. 1. 1170; C.P.R. No. W. 175. 
Mileages—C.P.R. No. E. 2750B; C.P.R. No. W. 2937. 


Canned Goods 


From Hamilton From Fort William 


to Miles Rate Rate Miles to 
McAdam IN.B. 1s... 766 5914* 98 776 Regina 
Sigds,eIN fae cs 907 611% bel 900 Saskatoon 
Oa lomeINs Ci eee et er 802 6114 104 818 ‘Moose Jaw 
HdmunstonyeNe Bae 929 +5916 114 928 Swift Current 
* 45c competitive truck rate or water rate effective April 10 to Nov. 10 each 
year. 


+ C.N.R. competitive 752 miles. 


The rates from Ft. William to the above stations in Saskatchewan are higher 
than for the same distances from Hamilton, as follows: 


Cents Per Cent 
(20 ai Ney a ea 22 Seen ere 3814 60 
SESE Waa T Tat oe ee eee ae eee eS 49\/, 801% 


en, 
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Canned Goods (continued) 


Cents Per Cent. 
Moose tsa Wee... hee Sci ees 421, 69 
Swikt ee urren busses. 45.0 octet eee 5414 87 


The lake and rail rates from Hamilton to points in Western Canada are about 

six cents lower than the all rail rates. The rates from Ft. William are only a 

portion of the through rate. 

Tariff References: Rates—C.P.R. No. E. 159D; C.P.R. No. W. 175. 
Mileages—C.P.R. No. E. 2750B; C.P.R. No. W. 100. 


Paper—Building, Roofing, Sheathing, Wrapping 


Montreal Winnipeg 

to Miles Rate Rate Miles to 
Pembrokew- Ont. - 2. < 226 Zh 42 220 Red Jacket, Sask. 
hindsa yg Ontrete ie. se 300 28 48 295 Wolseley, Sask. 
Galts Omtayen se ween: ee 398 34 60 398 Moose Jaw, Sask. 
WindsorsOntws. *568 391% 77 566 Sidewood, Sask. 


C.N.R. competitive mileage 559. 
In Eastern Canada the commodity rates on paper of this type range from 41% 
to 54% below the Eastern Standard Mileage scale; in Western Canada the re- 
duction from Standard Mileage rates is approximately 15%. , 
Tariff References: 
Rates==C7>) h aeNOwsE S509 mC Ea aN Ome OO0: 
Mileage—C.P.R. No. E. 2950 B. 


Newsprint 
From Fort Francis, Ont. 
to Miles’ Rate Rate Miles 

Regina. ee a 564 (3 3914 568* Montreal to Windsor 

Sault Ste. Marie to 
NiGoSe: Jawa soe eer. 606 76 43% 622 Montreal 

Sault. Ste. Marie to 
Saskatoon. 6 sssmeeres 678 81 461, 678 Foster, Quebec. 
Pemce: Albert oes 730 87 451% 729 Quebec to Windsor. 

* C.N.R. competitive mileage 559. 
Standard Mileage Commodity Rates 
5th Class 

Miles West East West East 
564 90 T7% (OA 3914 
606 95 8414 76 4314 
678 104 951%, 81 4614 
730 108 100% 87 451% 


Tariff Rererences: C.N.R. No. W. 204-K. C.P.R. No. E. 3809. 
CIOPSR. INOm Hi 3985.0 CAN Re NOM Veo UC: 
Mileage—C.P.R. No. E. 2750B. 
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Iron and Steel Articles 


From Hamilton, Ont. From West 

to Miles Rate Rate Miles Winnipeg, Man. higher by 
Simba ICU UC ns sae as 395 44 60 .398 Moose Jaw 36% 
St. Martin’s Jct. Que. ... 386 35 59 381 Bele Plaine, Sask. 69% 
Prordereau On. m a.25 = 301 35 48 295 Wolseley, Sask. 37% 
SMiLnss Halls; Onticcee s- 250 34 45 250 Whitewood, Sask. 32% 


Tariff References: C.P.R. No. E. 560A. C.P.R. No. W. 5771. 


Dressed Poultry, Fresh Meats, Butter, Eggs, Cheese and 
Packing House Products, carloads and less than 
carloads. (C.L. and L.C.L.) 


Ratings Canadian Classification. 


Less Carloads 
Carloads L.C.L. Cake 
ibe reese eee ee. ere nian Set Poor Zz, 3 
(CHECSC Rees ee ae ener re fe te OF 3 4. 
NEE a hal 08 pe EA Ac ae ie eee oe 2 4 
IOP OSSOC mel OULEL Viet tee Oe eee weet see ar 3 
reser Vie a US iapee wena se etree d hee oa See 1 4 
Packing House Products =............. 5 


Dressed Butter Cheese Eggs Packing 
Poultry Eggs L.C.L, ~ Cheese House 
Fresh L.C.L. Butter Meats Products 


Meats CHby (Cally (Ob 
56 BP Poultry 
C.E. 
Miles a 2 3 4 a 

Waste ee ee 100 54. 47 411% 341% 27% 
WiGS Lapere totee aes ee 60 50 39 30 29 
IEC) ta Be ea vd cl ee 150 65 58 49 411% By 
Wiese eters keke Tt 65 Bilt 39 35 
FASE aren es eee oe 8: 200 68 5914 521, 43 3414 
WV Siw ees eels 89 74 59 45 39 
Bist ess! ee vals 300 79 7014 591%, 50 414, 
Wea ee ee Sr 110 92 2 56 48 
Ba Ste meetese ee 400 94 83 7014 591%, 47 
Wes tres wecetes mig ke 134 113 90 68 60 
CAS Peper esate ohm tee 500 108 9514 811% 68 54 
Wieaters Mi28 on Dt 155 129 104 78 (es 
HAS Rie ee ee Ne 570 108 9514 8114 68 54 
Wiest Se es Stee 170 141 114 86 ae 


Tariff C.P.R. No. W. 490, C.R.C. No. W. 3166. 
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Dressed Poultry, Fresh Meats, Butter, Eggs (continued) 


Miles Butter and Dressed Poultry 
Eggs, L.C.L. Fresh Meats, L.C.L. 

100 “ 6% 11% 

150 12 18 

200 24 a 

300 30 40 

400 36 42 

500 35 43 

570 48 57 


The Maritime Provinces 


In 1926 the Royal Commission on Maritime claims took under considera- 
tion, among other things, the matter of transportation and freight rates in 
the Maritime Provinces. It appears from their findings that prior to Confeder- 
ation for many years the project of a Railway connecting the Atlantic Ports 
with the St. Lawrence was canvassed and promoted both by the Maritimes and 
Upper and Lower Canada. From the standpoint of the Maritimes such 4 road 
“would offer to the lower Provinces ready access to the vast field of enterprise 
and progress occupied by their fellow subjects in the Interior.” Section 145 of 
The British North America Act required such a road to be built. It was found 
that strategic considerations determined the actual course of the line, making 
it many (approximately 250) miles longer than was necessary if the only con- 
sideration had been “to connect the Cities of the Maritime Provinces with those 
of the St. Lawrence’, and that to the extent that commercial considerations 
were subordinated to National, Imperial and strategic considerations, the cost 
would be borne by the Dominion and not by the traffic that might pass over 
the line. It was found by the Commission that up to the year 1912, this situ- 
ation had been kept in mind so far as freight rates were concerned, but that 
since 1912 rate increases had been made in the freight structure of the Atlantic 
District, bringing them up to a level of those in effect in the Central Provinces 
—a much lower structure ,as has been stated,than that in effect in the Western 
Provinces. Further, that even with these increases, the Railway operations 
continued to be carried on at a loss. (According to the Annual Reports of the 
Canadian National Railways the operating ratio of that Company in the Atlan- 
tic Division for the five year period 1926 to 1930 was $114.19.) On account 
only of the National, Imperial and strategic considerations entering into the 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway, the Commission recommended an im- 
mediate reduction of 20% on all rates charged on traffic originating and termin- 
ating at stations in the Atlantic Division of the Canadian National Railways, 
including export and import traffic by sea from and to that Division, and also on 
the Atlantic proportion of the through rate on traffic originating at stations 
in the Atlantic Division to points outside that Division. 
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This recommendation was made effective by the enactment of the Maritime / 
Freight Rates Act (1927) under which, in accordance with its provisions the 
Dominion Government has paid out in subsidies to the Railways affected in 
the years 1927 to 1933 inclusive, the sum of $15,296,999.00. The reduction 
directed by the Maritime Freight Rates Act does not apply on traffic moving 
into the Atlantic Division from the west, or through that Division for export. 
Accordingly it furnishes no relief to the Prairie Provinces, whose Railway 
outlets were necessarily constructed through 1,000 miles of unproductive coun- 
try in Northern Ontario—and then if the traffic moves by rail to Canadian 
Atlantic Ports, it must move over a Railway the actual route of which was 
selected for National, Imperial and strategic purposes with the additional dis- 
tances as hereinbefore set out. 


On the basis of the above figures, the total contribution to the Maritime 
Provinces under the said Act to date is approximately $24,000,000.00. The 
Act became effective on July ist, 1927, and required the accounts of the 
Canadian National lines East of Levis and Diamond Junction to be kept separate 
from the remainder of the system. From that date to the end of 1934, the 
cash deficits of these lines amounted to the sum of $46,007,203.00 (Canada 
Year Book, 1936, page 677), which has been paid out of general taxation by 
the Dominion in addition to the contributions under the Act. Other lines of , 
railway operating in this territory do not publish separate figures for that por- 
tion of their lines. Any deficits they may incur, except by reason of the Mari- 
time Freight Rates Act, must be provided by higher rates elsewhere in Canada. 


The Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, considered as well the handi- 
caps arising from the geographical position of the natural products of these 
Provinces and their distance generally from Central markets. It recommended 
certain amendments to the Railway Act, enlarging the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners so that this Board in regulating freight rates and 
tolls, might deal with broader aspects than mere question of the reasonableness 
of the rate charged for a particular service — no method of ascertaining the 
actual cost of transporting a particular article by rail has yet been discovered 
—and questions of unjust discrimination and undue preference. 


While such an amendment would admittedly open the door to many applica- 
tions for rate adjustments and greatly increase the work of the Board, it is 
suggested that the recommendations of the Duncan commission in this regard 
be studied as a means of securing the adjustment of rates throughout Canada 
on a more equitable basis. 


Conclusion 


It is submitted that there has been a general feeling throughout Eastern 
Canada for many years that “the west can pay more’’—more interest, more 
tariff and higher freight charges. The Maritime Provinces have at no time 
contributed anything in the matter of freight revenue for the support of trans- 
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continental lines, and have not even contributed sufficient freight revenue to 
pay the costs of operating lines in their own territory. This portion of the 


country is more favored geographically than the Province of Saskatchewan, and: 


it is submitted has received advantages in the matter of freight rates which 
amount to a straight subsidy of some millions of dollars a year, in addition to 
the deficits on their lines, which must be made up from general taxation. 


The Central Provinces, by virtue of their favorable geographical position, 
competitive means of transportation, concentration of industry and other caus- 
es, occupy the most favorable position in Canada in the matter of freight 
rates. On the other hand, the position of the Western Provinces is most 
unfavorable, but these Provinces have been called upon to pay the bulk of 
the freight rates in Canada, and provide the net revenues for the Railways. 
Sir Joseph Flavelle was appointed to examine into the condition of the Canadian 
National Railways at the time of its consolidation. In his report he made a 
comparison between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on the one hand, 
and the Grand Trunk Railway on the other, and stated that the Canadian 
Pacific obtained the greater part of its revenues from the higher freight rates 
and from the long bulk haul in Western Canada. He pointed out that the 
Grand Trunk Railway on its eastern system hauled more freight than the 
Canadian Pacific on its whole system, but one produced profitable results, and 
the other produced deficits. In the opinion of Sir Joseph Flavelle, according 
to the report made by him at that time, traffic conditions in the west and 
freight rates paid by the west were responsible for this difference. 


In his history of the Canadian Pacific Railway (2), Dr. Innis, of the Univer- 


x 


sity of Toronto, states at page 269 as follows: ‘Freight earnings and freight: 


traffic have depended directly and indirectly to a very large extent on the 
expansion of Western Canada, especially with the development of the west, and 
with the effect of higher rates resulting from a non-competitive situation in 
that area. The contributions in Western Canada were evident in the receipts 
from land. It follows, therefore, that to a large extent the net earnings and 
total receipts of the Canadian Pacific Railway have been directly obtained 
from Western Canada.” At page 293 he states: “The existence of a large 
surplus on the balance sheet of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the consistent 
payment of large dividends, accomplished through a high dividend rate and 
relatively large issues of common stock have been shown to be largely the 
result of the freight situation in Western Canada.” And at page 286, as fol- 
lows: ‘Total receipts which depended primarily on net earnings and to a large 
extent on freight traffic and the situation in Western Canada were disbursed 
from time to time in dividends on common stock, and in the accumulation of 


(2) The History of the Canadian Pacific Railway by Harold I. Innis, Ph.D. McClelland & 
Stewart Limited, Toronto. 
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surplus. Dividends above a normal return on common stock have therefore 
existed as the result of the expansion of the road in Western Canada, and have 
largely been paid from the economic development of that area.” 


The people of Western Canada have been aware of this situation for many 
years, and have carried on a fight for relief from this burden. During the 
years when western lands were new, while immigration was flowing into the 
Prairie Provinces and capital was being spent in large amounts for develop- 
ment of these resources, while crops were good and prices were reasonably 
remunerative, the economic effect of high transportation costs was not so 
noticeable. But that period has changed, capital borrowed must now be repaid; 
the era of immigration to the Western Provinces is apparently over. Much of 
the land which when new produced profitable wheat crops can no longer be 
relied upon. In addition to this the country has been going through a long 
period of drouth, added to depression. The west can no longer pay more inter- 
est, more tariff, and higher transportation charges. If these continue, the standard 
of living of the people of this province must be seriously reduced and its 
economic future imperilled. 


B. THE BURDEN OF THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
UPON SASKATCHEWAN 


We do not propose in this submission to re-state the weighty economic 
arguments against a protective tariff nor are we here concerned to refute the 
more doubtful allegation that the imposition of a protective tariff may, under 
certain conditions, and in the long run, be in harmony with some broadly con- 
ceived national interest. Rather, in this submission, we are concerned to show 
that in times of prosperity and in times of depression alike, the dead-weight 
burden of the tariff bears more heavily upon Saskatchewan than upon any# 
other province of the Dominion. The nature of our economy, characterized as 
it is by intensive specialization in the production of an export staple and by 
the absence of secondary industries, makes this inevitable. The position of 
Saskatchewan in the Canadian Federation suggests that of Tasmania in the 
Australian, in which case it was declared “that the high protective tariff was 
an unmixed burden with very little compensating benefit.” 


The particularly unhappy position of Saskatchewan with respect to the 
tariff has been revealed in the estimates made by Professor Rogers on behalf 
of the Government of Nova Scotia regarding the provincial incidence of the 
Canadian protective tariff. (1) Although the methods and technique employed 
by Professor Rogers have been criticized (2) it has been recognized that “the 
degree of accuracy necessary in an estimate of the gains and losses from the 


(1) A Submission on Dominion-Provincial Relations and the Fiscal Disabilities of Nova Scotia 
within the Canadian Federation, presented by N. McL. Rogers (Halifax, 1934) Ch. VIII. 


(2) D. C. MacGregor “The Provincial Incidence of the Canadian Tariff’? (Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, Vol. I, August, 1935, pp.384-95.) 
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tariff depends upon the purpose of the estimate.’ (3) We are prepared to con- 
cede that exact measurement of the incidence of the tariff upon any or all of 
the provinces is probably impossible, but we would submit with Professor 
Rogers that “the conclusions reached by an analysis of this kind are of less 
importance in relation to exact monetary effects than as indicating the pro- 
portionate burden of the tariff upon the several provinces of the Dominion.” 
(p.95). 


The provincial distribution of tariff subsidies (4) for the year 1931 on the 
basis adopted in the calculations made by Professor Rogers is given in Table I. 
In order to indicate more clearly the comparable position of the several prov- 
inces, the subsidies were expressed on a per capita basis. Reduced to these 
terms, the gross gains from the tariff are clearly much smaller for Sask- 
atchewan than for any other province. 


TABLE I 


Provincial Distribution of Tariff Subsidies as Estimated 
by Professor N. McL. Rogers, for the Year 1931 


Proportional Estimated Tariff Tariff 
Distribution Subsidies to Pro- Subsidy 
Province per capita tected Manufacturers per capita 

Princes Edward island. i: 2 pla $ 467,992 Di Oe 
INOVa. SCOlidus ots Ae eee Ten eae Papas 9,487,493 18.50 
New rBrlunswic kc. te es. Seeker ee ee 1.91 8,126,059 19.91 
UCD GC) Se Nera is eae: ee i 31.23 132,867,447 46.23 
ONtATIOR 62:5 ie: aie. Maney ie ee 58.88 220,722,484 64.32 
Manitoba it .setexee en. ieee tert, ate ae 4.68 19,910,971 28.44 
askatche wane cescctee.. . ee eee mae, 3,275,950 3.09 
Alberta.) ut een it... aie nettle 1.93 8,211,148 tioe 
British Columbia and Yukon __......... 5.26 22,318,504 32.03 


But to arrive at the net burden it is necessary to offset against these 
gains the costs of the tariff to each of the provinces. The estimated enhance- 
ment of prices due to the tariff and the per capita distribution of such tariff 
costs by provinces is given in Table II. 


(3) Ibid., p.384. 


(4) Professor Rogers points out: “The tariff duty is a tax and a subsidy. It is a subsidy 
in the same sense in which a bounty is a subsidy. The only material difference is 
that a bounty is a fixed sum, whereas a tariff subsidy is an uncertain sum. In the case 
of the bounty, moreover, the amount of the subsidy is collected by the Government, from 
the taxpayers, and is then paid over directly to a subsidized industry, whereas in the 
case of the tariff subsidy the Government merely fixes the rate of duty, and the subsidy 
itself is paid by the consumers of the commodity which is protected.” (p.88.) 
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TABLE II 


Provincial Distribution of Tariff Costs as Estimated by 
Professor N. McL. Rogers for the Year 1931 


Enhancement of 


Prices Due Tariff Costs 

Province to Tariff per capita 
PEIN CeeOWar Gal SlanGu wad oo Cee Mat $ 2,042,150 $23.20 
INOW EC Oc ieee rere an Pe Nea Pn ee 15,784,124 30.78 
ING Wars EIS WV C Le ype a ed Soe ae ee eS 12,891,077 31.58 
(GREE OPES * ae AURA ee Nee OG LSS Senn LANs eo en 101,171,562 35.20 
COCA IG penne ee ete rex eee. ae a A a 2 168,732,723 49.17 
WU a EO Toe te ror eete is eee fas chet BT eh hE to oa 29,185,740 41.69 
Sa ahem OW alanacis: 2. Me ter satc bach Nl SN ee 29,228,285 S11: 
PRIDE teenie ete oe ke A Ri ohooh Be te SS 27,909,396 38.15 
MTree i ole sees ee ee noe a ee ede ct 37,737,247 54.36 


A comparison of the provincial distribution of both gains and losses makes 
it possible to strike a balance and to show the net per capita gain or loss from 
the tariff accruing to each of the several provinces (see Table III). 


TABLE III 


Comparison of Tariff Subsidies and Tariff Costs by Provinces as 
Estimated by Professor N. McL. Rogers for the Year 1931 


Tariff Subsidy Tariff Costs Net Gain Net Loss 
Province per capita per capita per capita per capita 
Prince Edward Island .... $ D.o2 $23.20 $17.88 
INOVae OC Obld. tcc tet wen 18.50 30.78 12.28 
New Brunswick ......-....--- 19.91 31.58 11.67 
ue DECI ais Acne vecoidcee 46.23 35.20 $11.03 
OHIO bers nro 64.32 49.17 15.15 
Wetitie Ait. hc ae 28.44 41.69 13.25 
Saskatchewan .............--- 3.00 31.71 28.16) 
DEEL Bie ca ee en 11.22 38.15 26.93 


British Columbia .......-...- 32.03 54.36 2233 
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The significant feature of this comparative analysis by provinces together 
with any necessary qualifications of the estimates presented, are admirably 
described by Professor Rogers: 


“It is desirable to emphasize again that this table representing the provin- 
cial distribution of tariff subsidies and tariff costs is chiefly valuable as an 
indication of a condition. It is not an exact statement of the effects of the 
tariff upon the incomes of the several provinces of the Dominion. It does not 
indicate the tendency of the tariff to contract the income of export indus- 
tries by reason of the increase in costs of production of such industries. It 
does emphasize, however, the effect of the tariff upon the internal dis- 
tribution of the existing national income. 


“Tt is the tendency of the tariff to increase the money incomes of all 
protected industries. By their potential ability to raise prices by the extent 
of the duty on imports the protected industries are given command over a 
larger portion of the income of the community than they would enjoy with- 
out such tariff protection. It is equally the tendency of the tariff to raise 
the internal prices of protected goods and therefore to lower the purchasing 
power of all money incomes. Owing to the concentration of protected manu- 

eee in Ontario and Quebec these two provinces profit most by the 
necrease in money incomes and are the only provinces where the increase 
in money incomes is greater than the added charges imposed on all incomes 
by the effect of the tariff in enhancing the prices of protected goods. In 
the remaining seven provinces money incomes are increased by the tariff 
in so far as these provinces possess protected industries. But in these 
provinces the increase in money incomes due to the tariff is more than 
Joffset by the charges on all incomes due to the enhancement of the internal 
prices of protected goods. In other words the Canadian tariff has in fact 
imposed a heavy net charge on the annual incomes of seven of the nine 
provinces of the Dominion. This net charge on the incomes of these seven 
provinces goes to swell the money incomes of Ontario and Quebec. 


“It is also important to note that the per capita net gain attributed to 
Ontario and Quebec does not imply that the increase in the money incomes 
of these provinces is evenly distributed as between different classes of 
producers. The precise distribution of the gain in these provinces is not 
relevant to the present analysis. Nevertheless, the effect of the tariff in 
increasing money incomes in Ontario and Quebec is significant because a 
federal government presupposes the existence of the provinces as distinct 
entities, and the ability of a province to discharge its constitutional obli- 
_gations depends upon the vitality of its economic life. If national policies 
have a tendency to enrich the economy of two provinces at the expense of 
the remainder, this fact is of the utmost importance as determining the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the policies in question and also in its bearing 
upon the constitutional and financial relationships of the Dominion and the 
provinces. 


d 
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“It may be contended that the value of the computation of the prov- 
incial incidence of the tariff is vitiated by the fact that there is no reason 
to believe that 26% is an accurate measure of the effect of the tariff in 
enhancing prices of protected manufactures. It has already been acknow- 
ledged that existing statistical information does not permit an exact calcu- 
lation of the effect of the tariff on prices. The figure of 26% was taken 
because it was the flat rate of average ad valorem duties on dutiable 
imports in 1931. But suppose the measurement of average enhancement 
of prices were 20% instead of 26%. The only difference would be in 
the absolute amounts and not in the relative distribution between provinces. 
The relative disparity between Ontario and Quebec as opposed to the 
other provinces would still remain. It would still be true that Ontario 
and Quebec would show the only surplus of manufacturers’ tariff subsidies 
over consumers’ tariff costs, and that the other provinces would show 
uniformly a substantial deficit of consumers’ tariff costs as compared with 
manufacturers’ tariff subsidies. The difference would be merely one of re- 
ducing the figures in all the columns without altering the essential rela- 
tionships of the two groups of provinces. Moreover, a more detailed 
analysis of the manufacturing industries the various provinces would 
indicate that the favourable effect of the iff on the incomes of the 
provinces would be confined even more exclusive Ontario and Quebec 
than the given computation suggests. The most Wighly protected indus- 
tries such as textiles, motor cars, iron and steel wares, electrical supplies, 
boots and shoes, etc., are heavily concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. In 
the other provinces a large proportion of the protected industries which 
have been included in this calculation are of a class which receive lower 
rates of effective protection which are likely to have an effect on prices, 
such as pulp and paper, butter and cheese, fish, canneries, flour and feed 
mills.”’ (pp.100-101). 


rp 


Thus, whatever qualifications may be introduced, the essential grimness of 


the tariff picture into which Saskatchewan is made to fit cannot be obscured. 
Indeed, refinements in technique could scarcely serve to do other than darken 
the canvas. For five of the ten leading industries of Saskatchewan, (5) namely, 
printing and publishing, bread and other baking plants, dyeing and cleaning 
establishments, saw mills and central electric stations cannot be said to depend 
in any direct way upon the existence of the protective tariff, and, four of the 
remaining five, namely, flour and feed mills, butter and cheese factories, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing plants, and breweries, are either dependent largely 
upon export markets and world prices or derive little support from the tariff. 
Of the ten leading industries of Saskatchewan only petroleum plants, giving | 
employment to a total of less than 500 workers, derive any substantial measure ~ 
of protection from the tariff. 


(5) 


See above Part V, Section 7, Table XV. 
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While the tariff has given little support to the few small manufacturing 
industries which Saskatchewan does possess, it has imposed a heavy annual 
charge or tax upon the one great unsheltered export industry of the province. 
The Saskatchewan wheat growers have, perhaps in a more complete sense than 
any other group in Canada, been “compelled to purchase goods in an expensive 
protected market with the proceeds of exports sold in the competitive markets 
of the world.” In times of depression when the barter terms of trade become 
particularly unfavourable to Saskatchewan wheat growers, the relative weight of 
the tariff burden increases. Against the highly variable income of Saskat- 
chewan resulting from tremendous fluctuations in both the yield and the export 
price of wheat is set a rigidity of costs resulting from the absence of free 
competition in the determination of the prices of goods supplied by the indus- 
trial areas of Ontario and Quebec. For the presence and the operation of a high 
protective tariff make the possibility of adjusting other prices in the Canadian 
economy to meet the sharp decline in the cash incomes of primary producers 
extremely remote. Actually, any threatened fall in the price of protected goods re- 
sulting from a sharpening of foreign competition tends to be met by appeals 
from the sheltered industries for increased tariff protection and order-in-council 
provision for anti-dumping measures, with a consequent further diversion of a 
shrinking national income, from the exposed to the sheltered industries. Such 
a movement is naturally.accompanied by drastic reduction in the standard of 
living of the primary producers in exposed areas. 


The tendency to raise tariffs in times of economic depression has particul- 
arly serious consequences for Saskatchewan which can best be illustrated with 
reference to the conditions underlying the production and marketing of wheat. 
In a period of depressed demand for exported wheat, it is essential that the 
Saskatchewan producers be put in a position where they can cut costs and 
carry on, but the imposition of a higher tariff or even the maintenance of 
tariff schedules at former high levels, introduces rigidities into the cost struc- 
Yture of western agriculture and places the wheat grower in a peculiarly vulner- 
able position. The high quality of Canadian hard wheat probably means that a 
limited amount will be demanded by British and continental millers for mixing 
purposes even at a high price, but changes in baking methods, habituation to 
- a poorer loaf, the establishment of quotas and other import restrictions in 
many countries have tended to reduce the amount of Canadian wheat which 
is considered necessary for mixing purposes. For the bulk of the Canadian 
wheat crop the price factor remains dominant and the demand elastic. The 
more elastic the demand function for Canadian wheat, the more vicious will 
be the effect of inflexible elements in the cost structure of prairie wheat pro- 
ducers. Faced with dwindling markets, effectively prevented by the tariff from 
cutting costs, they are forced to sell their wheat crops at a heavy loss and live 
out of capital. The results of such a situation are seen in the exhaustion of 
reserves, a mounting burden of agricultural debt and governmental relief, aban- 
donment of farms and the steady depreciation of machinery, buildings and 
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equipment, a sharp reduction in the standard of living of the entire agricultural 
population, and all the other marks of a chronically depressed economic region. 


(6) 


Thus the tariff fulfills the biblical text “for he that hath to him shall be’ 
given and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath,” 
and protected industries have small grounds for complaint if the results of 
Canadian fiscal policy are reflected in a sharp rise in the cost of agricultural 
relief in the prairie provinces. 


A study of prices of typical manufactured commodities in the United States 
and other competitive countries over a period of years, as compared with 
prices in Canada, will show that the Canadian consumer pays, at least an 
amount equal to the tariff protection granted in excess of what he would have 
to pay had he free access to the nearest and cheapest market. 


Let us examine the automotive industry as an example of the working 
out of this policy. Generally speaking, it is typical of all protected industries, 
although it should be kept in mind that the automotive industry is by no 
means the industry given the highest degree of protection. Three large corpor- 
ations, namely, General Motors, Chrysler Corporation and Ford Company of 
Canada control approximately 85 to 90 per cent of the market for the low 
priced automobile in Canada. The United States is, of course, the natural 
competitive factor in this particular manufactured product. However, the par- 
ent companies of the three dominant Canadian Companies enjoy an even greater 
control of the American market for automobiles in the same price field. None 
of the American parent companies compete with the Canadian offshoots for 
Canadian business. 


The reports of the Dominion Tariff Board examining into this particular 
industry show that there is a differential between United States prices and 
Canadian at comparative points of from 25% to 35%. In other words, the 
differential is considerably greater than the 1714% duty imposed against these 
automobiles by the Customs tariff. Prior to 1936, the duty rate was 20%. How 
then can the Canadian automotive industry maintain this excess of differential? 
The answer to this question indicates clearly that there are many barriers other 
than the actual customs duty imposed to restrict Canadian buying to Canadian 
manufacturers. 


In the case of the automotive industry, there are two effective causes per- 
mitting this result. The first is, as shown, the lack of true and effective 
competition from the companies in the United States, and the other is the 


(6) See above Part VI for a discussion of conditions in the wheat economy of Saskatchewan 
since 1929. 
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embargo placed on used cars entering into Canada. For some years the im- 
portation of used cars has been effectively barred by an enactment of the 
Dominion Parliament, and it is submitted that this has played a large part 
in giving to the Canadian automotive industry a practical monopoly of the Cana- 
dian market. Undoubtedly, Saskatchewan would have turned to the United 
States with its great quantity of low-priced used cars to supply its needs, 
particularly during the recent years of agricultural depression, and this would 
have afforded, indirectly, a measure of competition that would have influenced 
Canadian prices of new cars. 


In the Tariff Board report on this particular industry, a sympathetic 
attempt was made to show the value of the industry to Canada. The premises 
or the conclusions reached by the Board cannot be accepted by this province, 
but need not be argued here. The actual figures used in the computation show, 
however, that the differential being paid by the Canadian consumer was more 
than sufficient to pay all the wages being paid out by the industry in Canada. 
In other words, the industry is being bonused at the expense of the consumer 
to this extent, at least, and Saskatchewan bears its share of this bonus without 


the compensating advantages that have accrued to Ontario where the industry 
is established. 


It is true that General Motors has re-opened its Regina assembly plant, 
and, to the extent that its operations contribute to municipal and provincial 
taxation and employs Saskatchewan citizens in connection therewith, Saskat- 
chewan will benefit. However, it might easily be argued that if the Saskat- 
chewan consumer had free access to the United States the company might still 
find it economical to establish such an assembly point in the west for the dis- 
tribution of its products. 


Another phase of the automotive industry is the parts industry that has 
grown up around the automobile manufacturing plants in Ontario. This parts 
industry is afforded a higher degree of protection than is the automobile manu- 
facturing industry. To illustrate the load that this particular protection im- 
poses, it was shown before the first sittings of the Tariff Board in December, 
1935, that the Canadian consumer, by a process of pyramiding, was paying 
approximately 70% more than the American consumer. When it is remembered 
that the servicing and repairing of automobiles involves in money values more 
than the cost of new automobiles, the extent of this load imposed on the Cana- 
dian consumer can be appreciated. What has been said of the automotive 


industry might be repeated with reference to the protected farm machinery 
industry. 


Other regulations have been devised and applied to achieve and maintain 
the place of the Canadian manufacturer in the Canadian market. The fixed 
value for duty purposes, the so-called dumping provisions of the Act, the arbi- 
trary fixing of value in terms of Canadian currency when the currency of a 
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foreign country of importance is depreciated, have all been used to effect this 
purpose. The effect of all these has been to permit the Canadian manufacturer 
to maintain a price level above that prevailing in other countries, and the con- 
sumer has had to bonus, to the extent of the excess price, the industries being 
carried on in Canada. 


In 1935 and 1936, the Tariff Board made an exhaustive enquiry into the 
Petroleum Products Industry, and the facts brought out in that Inquiry illus- 
trated quite clearly the effect of the application of these protective laws and 
regulations in maintaining a price level above the world price, and particularly 
the price level in the United States of America. Production in this industry is 
not nearly as subject to control as in most industries. From 1930 to 1935, the 
duty imposed on gasoline of comparatively high quality was 2!4 cents per 
gallon. During the depression period, an over-production of crude oil and its 
products occurred in the United States. This coincided with reduced consump- 
tion, and, as a result, petroleum product prices dropped to a new low level 
in the United States. 


The Canadian oil companies had two advantages other than the tariff— 
firstly, their being firmly established in the market, and secondly the differential 
on freight rates on crude oil and refined products. This second preferential rate 
gave to the Canadian companies an advantage of approximately four to five 
cents per gallon over an importer from the United States of refined products. 
Even these advantages added to the protective duty were considered insuffic- 
ient to prevent the importation of large quantities of gasoline and distillage from 
the United States. As a result, the Dominion Government put in force the use 
of the fixed value for duty purposes, the arbitrary fixing of a value for duty 
purposes in terms of Canadian currency and even an embargo, all for the pur- 
pose of discouraging or preventing these importations. 


The result of the policy of the Dominion Government during the depres- 
sion period should be noted. Saskatchewan wheat growers normally use large 
quantities of petroleum products in their farming operations. But by direct 
intervention by the Dominion Government, the consumers in this province were 
unable to secure the advantage of the downward trend in prices of these pro- 
ducts in other countries, and were compelled to pay the high prices made 
possible by the application of the tariff and the regulations calculated to make 
that tariff effective. 


4 


The Tariff Board has found that the Canadian companies were using the 
tariff and the regulations referred to, to maintain prices at a high level in 
Canada, and, on its recommendation, the duties have been considerably reduced. 
As a result, considerable quantities of petroleum products are now coming into 
the Saskatchewan market, and have contributed to a lowering of the price. 
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The protective tariff has served another purpose in supporting both the 


volume of Canadian railway traffic and the Canadian railway rate structure: 


“The tariff has been designed to compel the movement of manufactured 


goods from the Great Lakes area over railways to the West and to the 
East and to force the outlying areas to pay a proportionately larger share 
of earnings to support the railways. During a period of development the 
advantages of railway construction and cheaper transportation imply that 
the burden of the tariff is offset by lower costs of transportation, but with 
the end of the expansion stage and with competition in world markets from 
other producing areas, these advantages tend to disappear and a larger 
share tends to be borne by the outlying areas. The burden may be re- 
duced by statutory regulations such as the Crows Nest Pass Agreement and 
the Maritime Freight Rates Act or by arrangements such as have been re- 
sponsible for the movement of wheat to Vancouver, the opening of the 
Hudson Bay line and the development of water borne traffic to the Mari- 
times, or it may be offset by an increase in subsidies. In cases in which 
drought or other difficulties accentuate the burden, relief on a large scale 
becomes necessary.” (7) 


With the close of a period of rapid agricultural expansion this heavy annual 


charge of tariff subsidies on the income of the wheat economy assumes more 
serious proportions and threatens the wheat growers with a steadily declining 
standard of living. 


(7) 


(8) 


“Wheat production in Canada, if it has not already reached its limit, has 


approached very close to it. The cream has been skimmed off. The marked 
increase in immigration and in the importation of capital which character- 
ized the period from 1900 to 1914, and to a less extent the period of the 
war, has shown decided signs of falling off. The effects are cumulative. 
Falling off in the imports of capital leads directly to a decline in customs 
receipts and to a decline in railway revenue which benefitted extensively 
from capital importations. Railway deficits increase along with the decline 
of important measures of paying for those deficits. The possibility of less- 
ening the burden of the railway rates in the west disappears, and with it 
the difficulty of competing with the newly-opened wheat producing areas 
of the world increases. The tariff, especially with the teeth inserted in | 
the application of anti-dumping clauses and order in council, becomes a 
means of protecting the Canadian manufacturer without compensation in 
traffic or revenue, and assists in holding up prices as a further burden ts 
western agriculture.” (8) 


Complementary Report of Dr. H. A. Innis; Province of Nova Scotia; Report of the Royal 
Commission, Provincial Economic Inquiry (Halifax, King’s Printer 1934) p.151. 


H. A. Innis, Problems of Staple Production in Canada (Toronto, 1933) pp.104-5. 
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C. MONETARY POLICY 


The Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada (1933) listed 
as one of the special complexities of the Canadian economy the fact that the 
British North America Act of 1867 entrusted the Dominion Parliament with 
exclusive legislative powers regarding banking and currency, and trade and 
commerce, and at the same time granted the provincial legislatures full legis- 
lative control over property and civil rights and direct taxation within their 
borders. “There is thus,’ they concluded, “always the possibility of divergence 


in financial policy between the Dominion and one or more of the provinces. 


and among the provinces themselves.” (1) Unfortunately the members of the 
Commission did not consider it within their terms of reference to analyse the 
constitutional issue involved, nor to elaborate further such a highly significant 
statement. 


There can be little doubt as to the appropriateness of recalling this state- 
ment at the present time, and under the present circumstances; for in its truth 
lie difficulties which have borne with special severity upon the Canadian West 
considered as a producer of primary products and dependent upon prices de- 
termined in world markets. Particular reference may be directed towards the 
difficulties faced by Western wheat growers in marketing the crops which they 
produced in the years from 1929 to 1932 inclusive, difficulties which were un- 
doubtedly aggravated by the “sound money” policy so vigorously maintained 
by the Dominion government during that period. 


It is hardly possible to arrive at any quantitative expression of the addi- 
tional depression burden imposed upon Western Canadian producers by the 
pursuit of a monetary policy so incompatible with their special interests. But 
a review of theoretical sources and of inductive studies covering the period in 
question, does much to confirm the validity of the plea for monetary readjust- 
ment presented by Western members during the early depression years. 


The Foreign Exchanges and Canadian Wheat Marketing 


The monetary policy pursued at any time by the Dominion government 
must have important domestic as well as international aspects, but we may 
arrive at its chief significance bearing on wheat marketing by noting its in- 
fluences upon the foreign exchanges. The Canadian wheat grower is concerned 
with the rate of the Canadian dollar in terms of many other national curren- 
cies, but the relationships existing as between the Canadian dollar and certain 
leading currencies including the British pound, the Australian pound, and the 
Argentine peso—the latter two monetary units being those of Canada’s leading 
competitors in- the world wheat market are of special interest to him. Chart 
I, indicates the varying positions of these currencies in relation to their gold 
pars throughout the years 1930-33. 


(1) Report of the Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada (1933) p.57. 
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Chart I 


Depreciation of the various currencies in terms of gold is not significant 
in itself, for the Canadian wheat grower. The distinction must be drawn be- 


tween depreciation in terms of gold and exchange depreciation. 
all relevant currencies, including the Canadian dollar, 


Obviously if 
are depreciated equally 


in terms of gold, and if we imagine that the depreciation of these currencies 
has taken place suddenly and simultaneously, it follows that the new exchange 


relationships would be identical with those obtaining 
occurred and that competitive conditions in the world 
,main unaltered. Depreciation can occur in terms of 


before the depreciation 
wheat market would re- 
gold without necessarily 


“causing exchange depreciation, and it is only with this latter phenomenon that 


wheat exporters, as such, are concerned. 
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In order to determine the existence and degree of exchange depreciation 
for any currency at a point of time, however, a chart which starts at the gold 
basis is useful. Clearly, differing degrees of depreciation in terms of gold will 
alter the exchange relationship between any two currencies. To know, for 
instance, that on a given date the Canadian dollar and the British pound are 
still gold units of known size, while the Australian pound and the Argentine 
peso are off gold by some 25 or 30 per cent, makes it possible to determine 
the resultant influences bearing on competitive conditions in the wheat market. 
Chart I, and quotations of the gold value of currencies generally, are to be 
interpreted with these points in mind. 


An appreciable departure of the Canadian dollar from gold par occurred 
only in August 1931 and Britain officially abandoned gold on September 20 
of the same year. Thereafter the declines of the dollar and of the British pound 
were equally precipitate although not of equal proportions. The British pound 
fell to 70 per cent of its gold value, while the dollar steadied up at 83 per 
cent and remained consistently above the pound, the significant outcome being, 
of course, heavy reductions in sterling quotations at Montreal. 


The Canadian exchange problem, however, had its origins much earlier 
than August and September of 1931 and the British departure from gold served 
to intensify, rather than to originate, the situation. As far back as the early 
months of 1930, Canadian exporters of agricultural products, notably wheat, 
were meeting a degree of competition from Australia and Argentina which was 
rendered unusually severe by the existing currency depreciation of these coun- 
tries. In January 1930 the peso stood at 95 per cent of its par value, while the 
Australian pound stood at 98 per cent of its gold value and both currencies 
were threatening further sharp declines in terms of gold. Meanwhile the pound 
sterling and the Canadian dollar remained at par. Thus, while the Canadian 
exporter continued to cash his sterling credits at the old rate ($4.866), exporters 
in Australia and Argentine were able to cash their sterling credits at rates 
in their respective domestic currencies well above the old gold par, the amount 
of the excess dependent only on the degree of depreciation which they per- 
mitted in terms of gold. 


Consequent upon these exchange relationships the Canadian wheat grower 
may be said to have felt the impact of the “sound money” policy of the 
Dominion government as early as in the marketing of the 1929 crop. By the 
end of the 1929 crop year (i.e., July 31, 1930) a “sound”, or 100 per cent gold 
Canadian dollar was to be compared with a peso depreciated by 15 per cent 
and an Australian pound depreciated by about 6 per cent. 


In marketing the 1930 crop the position of the Western wheat farmer was 
rendered more difficult by the continued decline of the peso and of the Ausira- 
lian pound. Throughout the 1930-31 crop year the Canadian dollar held firm 
on gold, but the peso fell to less than 75 per cent of par and the Australian 
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pound was temporarily pegged at 76.9 per cent of its gold value, these per- 
centages being significant in that they indicate the degree to which sales of 
produce in terms of pounds sterling yielded relatively higher prices in terms 
of the domestic currencies of these countries. 


We cannot neglect the so-called “distress” conditions under which the crops 
of Argentina and Australia came onto the world markets in the early years of 
the depression, but we must also give proper weight to the competitive advan- 
tage derived by these countries from the depreciation of their currencies. 
Though neither the 1929 nor the 1930 Canadian wheat crop was unduly small, 
still Canada experienced substantial losses in the marketing of these crops, 
both in regard to her share of the British market and of world trade. During 
these years instead of retaining the one third of the British market, which 
she had formerly held, she occupied less than one quarter; and instead of 
providing more than 40 percent of world movements, she accounted for only 
33 per cent. This situation was reflected in the accompanying decline in 
domestic wheat prices and No. 1 Northern cash wheat (basis Fort William) 
which had averaged roughly $1.20 per bushel for the 1928-29 crop year, ended 
the 1929-30 crop year with an average for July of 95.1 cents and the 1930-31 
crop year with a July average of 57.3 cents. Furthermore, in two years (July 
31, 1929, with July 31, 1931) the Canadian carryover had increased from 104 
to 134 million bushels. 


When Canada moved into the 1931-32 wheat crop year (August 1, 1931) 
market prospects were uncertain with the existence of an unusually heavy 
carryover, a new crop of 321 million bushels, an extremely low domestic price 
and the menace of increasing depreciation of the exchanges of competitive 
countries. Still greater difficulties and complexities were created in September, 
however, by Great Britain’s abandonment of the gold standard. Then, and 
then only, did the Canadian dollar fall materially from gold par; but as it fell, 
the British pound fell also, and considerably farther. At the same time the 
Australian pound and the peso sagged by additional amounts calculated roughly 
sufficient to retain their previous depreciation, and quotations, in terms of 
sterling. After various oscillations the currencies in question closed the calendar 
year, 1931 with the following discounts in terms of gold: Canadian dollar, 13 
per cent; British pound, 33 per cent; Argentine peso, 39 per cent; and the 
Australian pound 46 per cent. As the American dollar was still a gold unit, 
it was now possible to describe the exchange situation as one in which the 
Canadian dollar was suspended midway between the American dollar and the 
British pound. 


It is well to note at this point what was involved in the exchange re- 
lationship obtaining after the British departure from gold. To say that 
Australia and the Argentine depreciated by sufficient additional amounts to 
maintain roughly their old positions to the British pound is not to argue that 
the situation was unaltered from the Canadian exporters point of view. Only 
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if Canada had depreciated her currency to a point sufficient to retain parity 
with the new British pound, would it have been a fair approximation to say 
that Britain’s abandonment of gold would have done little to affect competitive 
conditions in the world wheat market. But Canada did not depreciate to the 
same extent; she maintained her dollar well above par in terms of British 
exchange, with the result that the competitive position of prairie wheat growers 
in the world market was worse than before. For the 1929 and 1930 crops, while 
producers in Australia and the Argentine had been translating sterling into 
their own monetary units at rates up to 30 per cent above the gold standard 
figures, Canadian producers had exchanged their sterling accounts at the old 
gold rate of $4.866. For the 1931 and 1932 crops, however, Australian and 
Argentinan producers largely maintained their sterling exchange bonuses, but in 
Montreal the British pound consistently yielded less than the old gold rate. 
It was during this period that the price of No. 1 Northern cash wheat at the 
head of the lakes fell to less than 40 cents, basis Fort William-Port Arthur. 
On December 16, 1932, the December future sank to 38c, rallying to close at 
39 % cents. 


Exchange influences were largely nullified, in so far as they concerned 
competitive advantages in the export market, before the Canadian wheat crop of 
1933 began to move into trade channels. Active depreciation of the American 
dollar began in April of that year and the summer months were characterized 
by the adjustment of the five currencies, including the Upited States dollar, 
at exchange quotations not far removed from those obtaining on the pre- 
depression gold basis. All five currencies settled at valuations close to 60 per 
cent of their former gold values. It is fair to conclude, therefore, that the 
special competitive handicap imposed upon Canadian wheat growers by the 
continuance of a policy which over-valued the dollar in the foreign exchanges, 
was largely eliminated by the beginning of the 1933-34 crop year. 


The Issue in Parliament 


The significance of the “sound money” policy of the Dominion govern- 
ment was fully recognized by Western leaders at the time. The issue was 
clearly and repeatedly presented in the Dominion Parliament, particularly in 
the 1931 and 1932 sessions. Western members persisted in the statement of 
their belief that the maintenance of the Canadian dollar, first at gold par, 
and later at a considerable premium over the British pound, was placing upon, 
the shoulders of the prairie wheat grower an additional burden. 


While Western members in the House continued to urge a change of mone- 
tary view point in order to ease the burden of Western agriculture, the gov- 
ernment of the day never wavered in its allegiance to the doctrine of “sound 
money’. In answer to charges that conditions of acute distress prevailing in 
the wheat economy were aggravated by the monetary policy being followed, the 
government thought it sufficient to point to the desirability of a dollar that 
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would be recognized the world over, to recall the pledge given by the Prime 
Minister that ‘we would continue to meet our obligations in gold where we had 
promised to pay in gold”, and to indicate than an already crushing burden of 
foreign maturities would be rendered practically intolerable by the addition of 
any considerable amount of foreign exchange charges. Some “sound -money” 
members argued that monetary depreciation would cause a rise in domestic prices 
and costs sufficient to nullify any of the potential gains in the export market, 
the implication being that this adjustment would be automatic and immediate. 
This view continued to carry weight although it was frequently pointed out 
that domestic prices could scarcely be expected to reflect the full depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar. Not a few members pictured the disaster which might 
arise from unbridled ‘competitive depreciation” among exporting countries but 
showed little fear in the face of the very real dangers which arise from 
“competitive deflation”. Throughout the discussions, however, there moved 
the spectre of the Prime Minister’s “25 cent dollar’, amid ominous warnings 
regarding the nemesis pursuing debtor countries which break faith. 


The Impact of Canadian Monetary Policy 
on the Wheat Economy 


To many it might seem a truism that a monetary policy which is beneficial 
or protective for Canada as a whole must, of necessity, be equally beneficial for 
all of the compong, parts. Nevertheless a given monetary policy may impose ~° 
heavy burdens upon particular regions or upon economic groups within the 
national framework. Whether or not such a policy finally fulfills all expect- 
ations regarding the general welfare of the nation is another story. 


To speak of deflation, as is so commonly done, as a situation wherein more 
or less serious price declines occur, is to speak correctly and yet to conceal 
more than half the truth. The really significant factor in deflation is the 
irregularity with which the price declines occur, the cumulative effect being that 
certain groups are in an increasingly exposed position while others remain com- 
paratively sheltered. The phenomena of “sticky” prices, of overhead charges 
and of rigidities of all sorts within the price structure, are at the roots of the 
pressure of deflation; and an understanding of their prevalence is prerequisite 
to an appreciation of the pressures to which certain groups are exposed in a 
period of deflation. (2) 


“ No other group, probably, finds itself in so vulnerable a position at the 
first onset of a deflation as does agriculture, most particularly a highly special- 
ized agriculture dependent on world markets. On the other hand certain groups 


(2) “Thus a change in prices and rewards, as measured in money, generally affects different 
classes unequally, transfers wealth from one to another, bestows affluence here and em- 
barrassment there, and redistributes Fortune’s favours so as to frustrate design and 


disappoint expectation.” J. M. Keynes, Essays in Persuasion, (London; MacMillan, 1931) 
pp.80-1. ; 
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undoubtedly find themselves in an improved position during the progress of a 
deflation. In certain cases this improvement is absolute, in others it is relative 
—that is, in comparison with the situation of other groups in the economy. 
But the economic position and standard of living of agricultural producers is 
always seriously impaired by deflation. Chart IH shows the unequal impact of 
deflation upon an economy embodying a wheat export group as one of its 
important elements. 


We have sketched the essential outlines of the depression burden for agri- 
culture in terms of rigidities of costs, on the one hand, in the face of drastically 
declining income, on the other. It is well at this point to draw attention to 
the bearing which a disparity between costs and prices has on the question of 
monetary policy. 


In theory a disparity between prices and costs should be corrected by 
a paring down of costs. But to argue that farm costs can, within the limits of 
time established by the urgency of the case, be. reduced by fifty to sixty per 
cent, is to under-estimate the fixed items in the farm cost structure. Whatever 
a “sound money” policy may have to offer the nation as a whole when faced 
by world-wide deflationary forces, we may safely conclude that its rigorous 


application must mean wide-spread insolvency in agricultural areas. Similarly, 


whatever results might accrue to the Dominion as a whole from the pursuit of 
a monetary policy designed, in the face of deflation, to depreciate the national 
currency in terms of the monetary units of leading customers and competitors, 
there is some reason to believe that the removal of substantial proportions of 
the disparity of the agricultural cost-price structure would thereby be rendered 
possible. There is a sound basis for the distinction between inflationary mone- 
tary policies, on the one hand, and those which are merely anti-deflationary, or 
“reflationary”, on the other. 


Monetary Policy and Export Prices 


To hold that a burden is placed upon the agricultural export group by the 
pursuit of a “sound money” policy is to be met by the assertion that the source 
of the burden has been misconstrued, that the trouble lies in world-wide 
deflationary forces and should not be attributed to the avowed policies of 
any one country. This is, of course, correct and obvious. But there remains 
the fact that national policies may be couched in terms designed, either to 
mitigate the thrust of these world-wide forces, or to leave certain vulnerable 
groups exposed to their full rigors. 


There are those who deny the possibility of benefits accruing to carefully 
controlled depreciation in terms of gold (or, again, in terms of the currencies 
of leading customers and competitors),even for the group of export producers. 
The question is an open one and, undoubtedly, the burden of proof lies on us. 
We must demonstrate the grounds for our belief that a “sound money” policy 
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has deprived the west, as a producer of agricultural exports, of some potential 
mitigation of deflationary hardships. We are not at this particular point con- 
cerned with the bearing of monetary policy upon the national economy, but 
only with its bearing upon western agriculture. 


Other currencies remaining unchanged, it follows that a country which 
depreciates its monetary unit will find that the price received for its exports 
in terms of its own currency, will rise relatively to the world price. Exporters 
can take a given number of units of foreign currency and exchange them into 
a greater number of domestic units. This simple formula does not however, 
prove the case either for, or against, exchange depreciation. Advocates of 
depreciation are prone to quote it blindly; while opponents of such monetary 
action argue that the new ratio between domestic and world prices is achieved, 
not by an increase in domestic price, but by a fall in the world price. Exporters, 
they point out, obtaining greater returns in terms of domestic currency, will 
export more, thus depressing the world price to a new low level. 


Advocates of exchange depreciation would do well to admit the possibility +. 
of diversion of domestic supplies to world markets, for it undoubtedly does 
occur. But it does not follow that the sole price influence is to be found in 
depressed world values. Elasticity of demand for, and inelasticity of supply of, 

a commodity may be considered the conditions tending to permit exchange 
depreciation to work out its influence by raising the domestic price, rather 
than by depressing the world price: 


“The ideal situation for raising the price of any particular export 
commodity through depreciation might be considered one where _nine- 
tenths or more of the product is sold abroad and yet foreign sales are 
only one-tenth or less of the total sales in foreign markets.” (3) 


Though these ideal proportions seldom occur, approximations are found 
within the realm of relevant experience. Professor Harris supposes that Braz- 
ilian and Egyptian cotton might meet the test. Regarding the expectation 
as to the influence of depreciation on the domestic price of wheat we may 
contrast Australian and Argentina, on the one hand, with the United States on 
the other. Neither of the former countries produces more than a very small 
proportion of the world’s wheat output—though their shares of world trade are 
somewhat larger than are their shares of world output—while at the same 
time each one normally exports a predominant part of its total output. Thus 
depreciation by either of these two countries, in terms, say, of sterling, might 
be expected to raise the domestic price of wheat without unduly depressing 


(3) Harris, S. E., Exchange Depreciation, its Theory and its History, 1931-35 with Some 
Considerations on Related Domestic Policies, Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. LIII (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1936) pp.33-4. 
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the world price. The United States’ proportion of world production is not large, 
but is considerably above that of either Australia or Argentina; but, of much 
more significance, this country normally exports only a small proportion of 
its output. As a result, any diversion of American wheat from domestic to 
foreign markets of sufficient magnitude to influence domestic prices, would 
unduly depress world prices. 


While Canadian figures regarding wheat do not reach the ideal established 
in Professor Harris’ hypothetical case, still they tend toward them. Canada’s 
share of world wheat production approximates 5 per cent; her share of world 
trade is much higher, between 35 and 40 per cent; and over the ten-year period 
1927-28 to 1936-37, her exports approached 70 per cent of her domestic out- 
put. The substantial proportion of world trade accounted for by Canada 
militates against exchange depreciation (say in terms of sterling) as a means 
of raising domestic prices. The demand for Canadian wheat is not so elastic 
as is the demand for Argentine wheat, for example. But with such a high ratio 
of exports to production, we may say that the supply of Canadian wheat is 
relatively inelastic, a condition designed to permit an increase in domestic 
wheat prices without an unduly depressing effect on the world price. 


Another consideration is relevant at this point. In recent years there has 
been much talk to the effect that the unbending price attitude of the Canadian 
wheat producer throughout the early depression years served to acquaint the 
British millers with the fact that other wheats, notably those of Argentina 
and Australia, might be used as satisfactory substitutes for the Canadian pro- 
duct; furthermore, that repeated performance of this act of substitution has 
served to establish a bias in favour of the substitute products, simply through 
the cumulative force of habit. Undoubtedly some such transfer has occurred 
in European demand for competing wheats. The alteration of habit in this 
regard involves consequences which should not be minimized. 


It is possible to argue that the desire of the Canadian wheat producer to 
avoid selling his wheat at a sacrifice price may have had some influence on 
shifted demand habits. As against this we urge consideration of the fact that 
the possibility of substitution of Argentinian and Australian wheat for Canadian 
wheat was established in Britain during those years when the “sound money” 
policy of Canada made effective a 100 per cent gold dollar, while at the same 
time the Argentine peso and the Australian pound were depreciated in terms 
‘of sterling by amounts ranging as high as 30 per cent. It cannot be maintained 
that the shift in demand habits for competitive wheats occurred entirely inde- 
pendently of the exchange relationships which obtained in the early depression 
years. 


Australian Experience 


Australian depression experience has attracted considerable attention in 
many quarters, and it will bear brief examination here because of the undoubted 
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similarity in structure between the Australian and the Canadian economies. It is 
not necessary to press this similarity too far; but it is correct at least to say that 
both countries entered the world depression as “dependent economies”, i.e., 
as important producers of raw materials for world markets, and with heavy 
foreign obligations. The first impact of the depression, then, was largely upon 
the same groups in each case, notably DOR agriculture as an industry dependent 
upon export outlets. 


Australian reaction to the serious impairment of income occurring from 
the onset of the depression was at first identical with that of Canada, to treat 
it as a temporary reverse and to apply temporary measures. Substantial 
foreign balances were thrown in lavish support of the thesis that the pound 
must remain at par. Early in 1930 import duties were raised sharply—in the 
face of the findings of the 1929 tariff enquiry that tariff costs were already 
retarding the growth of export production—and embargoes were imposed on 
certain luxury imports. 


Had Australia persisted in the application of these and similar policies, 
which policies are the inevitable expression in practice of a staunch faith in 
“sound money”, there would be no point in drawing a comparison between 
the Australian depression narrative and that of Canada. It is significant, how- 
ever, that ‘Australia, very early in the depression scrapped consideration of sound 
money, and turned to evaluate her recovery measures in terms of an entirely 
different concept, that of the “national income.” The contrast between Can- 
adian depression experience and that of Australia may well be interpreted as 
the logical respective outcome of policies designed to preserve — in Canada, 
“sound money’, and in Australia, the national income. 


As early as September, 1930, Australian economists interpreted the situ- 
ation in reference to the latter concept. (4) The national income had already 
declined, they estimated, by 10 per cent. The decline had not been uniform, 
but had been borne almost exclusively by certain groups, notably export pro- 
ducers, common-stock holders and the unemployed. Of chief significance, 
however, was the~-conviction of the economists that “the first problem of 
economic readjustment is to distribute the first loss of income fairly among all 
classes according to their capacity to bear the burden.” (5) The policy of 
depreciation of the Australian pound in terms of sterling, adopted on an 
appreciable scale early in 1931, was designed specifically to facilitate the 
equalization of the income impairment as among the various classes in the 
community. “Equality of sacrifice’ while alleged to have potential anti-defla- 
tionary powers, was also considered an equitable and highly desirable goal in its 
own right. 


(4) See “A Plan for Economic Adjustment” in D. B. Copland, Australia in the World Crisis, 
1929-1933, (London: Cambridge University Press, 1934) p.37. 


(5) Ibid. 
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Too much stress cannot be laid upon this phase of the Australian recovery 
philosophy, particularly in the light of Canadian experience. Advocates of ex- 
change depreciation for Canada, during the same crisis, were met with the 
rebuff that, at best, such action could but shift the burden from exporting 
groups to the community at large. The tacit assumption was that the economic 
distress could be localized, that the vulnerable groups must bear with fortitude 
their unequal burdens, sustained by the faith that their martyrdom was but 
the price of the sanctity of contract and of the credit of the Dominion. In any 
case, no policy which might lead to a diffusion of income impairment, or to 
the decline of the dollar, was to be countenanced. 


In striking contrast to the fruits of the Canadian “sound money” policy are 
those of the Australian policies relating to national income. Not only did the 
leaders of the Commonwealth not seek to gloss over the fact that the currency 
depreciation would shift much of the depression burden, they actually sought 
to establish such intermediary results as the sine qua non of any degree of 
recovery. The fact, for example, that depreciation of sterling was increasing 
the foreign-debt service charge from 21 million to 28 million pounds was not 
considered of sufficient importance to prejudice the plan. It was taken, rather, 
to represent the transfer of a part of the burden, otherwise borne chiefly by 
exporters, to the shoulders of the community at large, and therefore to he 
considered highly desirable. 


It is not to be inferred that Australia warded off all vestiges of domestic de- 
flation by means of the policies employed, nor is it true that depreciation was her 
only means toward recovery. Inflationary measures went hand in hand with 
a vigorous attack upon costs, notably by reduction in the basic wage and by 
refunding operations. It is probable that the early and substantial depreciation 
of the Australian pound in terms of sterling did moderate the impact of defla- 
tionary forces. Chart III indicates considerable dis-similarity as between the 
wholesale price indices of Australia on the one hand, and those of Canada and 
the United States on the other. (Australian data from the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s Melbourne Index, as cited in Copland, Australia in the World 
Crisis, p.200) 


In any event, and of most significance for this analysis, Australian mon- 
etary policy during the depression was made to conform rigorously to the 
ultimate standard that particular groups within the community should not bear 
alone the full burden resultant from world-wide deflationary forces. 


Exchange Depreciation and Foreign Debt-Service 
Charges 


It does not matter what case may be advanced for exchange depreciation 
by an export agricultural group faced by a drastically deflationary situation, 
there remains the obvious fact that such a line of action (if carried to an extent 
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greater than that which applies to the currencies of creditor countries) must 
increase the burden of foreign debt-service charges. Certainly no other argu- 
ment was used with such telling force and with such finality when the issue 
arose in the Canadian House of Commons in the early years of the depression. 
When the discussion had reached its height in the 1932 session, and when the 
forces favouring depreciation appeared to be pushing hard against the “sound 
money” group, the then Prime Minister (Rt. Hon. R. B.-Bennett) silenced all 
arguments with a reference to the size of Canadian obligations maturing 
abroad, and with the ex cathedra utterance that a contract to pay in gold must 
be paid in gold—otherwise “our credit was gone.” His statement of the case 
follows: 


We have maturing outside of Canada this year practically one million 
dollars a day of obligations of governments, municipalities and _ public 
corporations, representing either payments of principal — instalments of 
principal, if you will — or payments of interest. (6) 


Viewing Canada’s external debt situation in the light of the Prime Minister’s 
statement it is easy to see additional exchange depreciation as, possibly, the 
“last straw’ which, had it been permitted, might have strained the Canadian 
economy beyond the breaking point, have caused wide-spread default on’ gov- 
ernment account and seriously undermined the credit of the Dominion. Should 
the Canadian dollar have been allowed to depreciate 20 per cent off the American 
dollar, for example, a debt payable in New York dollars would have cost $1.25, 
Canadian funds. 


Without wishing in any way to minimize the added budgetary burden accru- 
ing to depreciation greater in proportion than that true of creditor currencies, 
it must be said that some aspects of the problem remain to be examined. To 
say that obligations abroad must be met in gold, or in creditor currencies is 
to ignore entirely the possibility of refunding operations. To say that refund- 
ing cannot be carried on in foreign markets if depreciation occurs is to beg the 
question. Cases are on record where overt and substantial depreciation has 
failed to prejudice the credit of the country abroad. (7) 


Finally, to argue on the basis of the added number of domestic monetary 
units required to meet a given foreign maturity is to leave out of consideration 
the distinction between a ‘“‘nominal’” increase, and a “real” increase, in the debt 
burden. It is to centre attention upon the significance of a given number of 


(6) Debates of the House of Commons, Session 1932, Vol. 1 p.646. 


(7) Copland states that the action of New Zealand in depreciating her currency from 10 to 
25 per cent on sterling, January, 1933, had no reaction on New Zealand’s credit in Lon- 
don. Op. cit., p.105, n. This statement is supported by the stability of London quot- 
ations on New Zealand bonds over the period in question. 
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dollars, or pounds, or pesos, or whatever the unit may be, without giving any 
recognition to the obvious fact that the real burden upon the taxpayer can be 
measured only by the difficulty or ease with which the sums are raised. Some 
would go so far as to argue that controlled exchange depreciation might check 
the decline in export values and the tax-paying power, and sustain the domestic 
economy at a level sufficiently above that which would be reached without the 
exchange stimulus, so that the resultant increase in debt-service charges might 
be much more than compensated for. 


Australia depreciated on the basis of such reasoning. She saw, with equan- 
imity, an external debt-service charge of 21 million Australian pounds increase 
to one of 28 millions; and it was on the reasoned opinion of her economists 
that while the nominal charges were thus increased, the real burden was actually 
reduced. Sir Otto Niemeyer had told the Premier’s Conference in August 1930 
that “rising exchange rates prejudice the whole fabric of national finance.” (8) 
In answer to this generalization Professor Copland referred to the existing 
world-wide deflation and to its peculiar impact on the Australian export 
economy, and concluded: 


In these circumstances, a rising exchange rate so far from prejudicing 
the fabric of national finance, may be the chief means of preventing serious 
financial disorder and ensuring the payment of external interest charges. 


(9) 


It is clear that the burden added to budgets over any period of time, due 
to the necessity of meeting gold, or foreign, obligations by means of domestic 
monetary units of depreciated value, is a determinate item. For instance, on 
Saskatchewan maturities in 1931 and 1932 totalling $5,000,000, exchange charges 
amounted to $754,899.12, or approximately 15 per cent on the face of the 
securities. Similarly exchange charges on Saskatchewan coupons were as fol- 
lows: 


5 Ese DES ABE Ne Tas OP EL A) acini $195,503. 
TONES OT et Zale Aenea ae ae eae, A ee 398,748. 


It is possible to ascertain the exchange charges which have been paid by 
political units over any period in the past and it is equally possible to estimate 
the exchange burden contingent upon a given anticipated degree of depreciation 
in terms of creditor currencies, over a period of time. To do so for Canada 
would necessitate a detailed analysis of the public debt figures for all govern- 
mental units within the Dominion—federal, provincial and municipal. It would 
necessitate a classification of those figures, to indicate where and in what 
currency or currencies the various issues were payable. It would further require 


(8) Ibid, p.102, n. 
(9) Ibid. 
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that a distinction be made between issues maturing within the period under con- 
sideration and those maturing later. This latter distinction is necessary because 
of the fact that, on maturities, the exchange charge applies to the principal, 
while on obligations not yet due, exchange charges apply only on interest. 
A sweeping statement regarding the public debt of the country is not sufficient 
to indicate even the monetary — that is, the nominal — increase in budgetary 
loads to be expected from a given degree of exchange depreciation. Finally, to 
speak even in terms of foreign maturities, while one step closer to relevant 
data, is still not enough. While the Canadian dollar was ‘suspended’ midway 
between the United States’ dollar and the British pound, maturities in New 
York involved exchange burdens for Canada, compensated, at least in part, by 
sterling maturities redeemed at the same time at a discount. 


In an effort to secure additional information on the burden of exchange on 
debts held outside Canada, in the early depression years, we requested Dr. 
Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance at Ottawa, to provide us with materials from 
which we might arrive at a statistical approximation of the desired information. 
Unfortunately, he was compelled to inform us that much of the data requisite 
to such an investigation — notably those concerning the provinces and the 
municipalities — was lacking. He did, however, provide information as given in 
Table I to indicate the distribution of Dominion bond issues as among the various 
money markets for the period in question. 


TABLE I 


Dominion of Canada Bonds Outstanding (a) as at March 31 
(in thousands) 


Payable -in 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Canada: i... Beerege so are $1,715,831 $1,671,334 $1,881,542 $2,013,281 
Canada and New York .. 91,041 131,041 131,041 91,041 
NCW “WOR Kier es oe eee 165,000 265,000 240,000 300,000 
Londons ts Se ce et 311,668 311,668 311.668 311,668 


$2,283,540 $2,379,043 $2,564,251 $2,715,990 


(a) Data reduced to round numbers from Deputy Minister’s original state- 
ment. 


Notable throughout this table is the preponderance of Canadian holdings, 
even granting the indeterminateness of the issues described as payable in 
“Canada and New York.” 


As pointed out above, however, holdings of public obligations do not con- 
stitute maturities. And until the point of maturity is reached, exchange charges 
relate only to the annual interest item. When the obligation falls due, 
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exchange charges relate finally to the principal sum. Consequently there is 
Significance attaching to the data given in Table II, which Dr. Clark has kindly 
provided regarding Dominion maturities. 


TABLE II 


Dominion of Canada Loan Maturities 
January 1, 1930, to December 31, 1933* 


Maturity Date Where Payable Amount 
Feb. 1, 1930 Canad tees see edo $ 20,000,000 
Dec. 1, 1930 Canady eee ee ee 45,000,000 
April 1, 1931 INGA OF Ke Sete es ee 25,000,000 
May 1, 1931 (OPW A (0 Ea eelatig es san mrereweee 638,609,000+ 
Oct 19st Canaddaeee ss eee 14,303,900 
Nov. 1, 1932 Oy CBT Eights Stan tae chet ie Sian aie 34,449,950 
Dec. 1, 1932 Canada and New York .......... 40,000,000 
Aug. 1, 1933 Wain Clap nates re eeene ae eed oe ey 50,000,000 
Oct.eP-1933¢ INGWAWOr kya, Soe Be 60,000,000 
Nov. 1, 1933 Cana dagen es aye 6 ae eae 169,971,850 


* Excluding temporary borrowings from banks. 
+ This was a conversion of bonds maturing as follows: 


OCte AS LOSE Gas ao See, x $ 38,625,700 
INOVe rel 952i eee. 2 ee A 37,523,200 
UNO ee bee OO hea 2 eae a 285,772,300 
ING Was 1953 ono eee ee A 276,688,100 


t Called July 1, 1933. 


Again the preponderance of the domestic item is significant. Of maturities 
totalling roughly 1.1 billion dollars over the four year period, foreign maturities 
amounted to but 125 million. 


As the nearest approximation of provincial and municipal data, Dr. Clark 
submitted the estimates of A. E. Ames and Company. This data appears in 
Table III. 


This data indicates the bonded indebtedness of the provincial and mun- 
icipal units to be much more equally divided as between domestic and foreign 
creditors than was true in the case of the Dominion. Of the estimated direct 
obligations of the provinces and the municipalities at the given date, Canadian 
holdings were approximately equal to the foreign holdings, New York and 
London included. Including the contingent liabilities, domestic holdings pre- 
dominated the foreign by a small margin. 
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TABLE II! 


Estimated Provincial and Municipal Bonded Indebtedness 
as at January 1, 1933 


Provincial 
Direct— Payable in Canada ................ $328,089,8947 
Payable in United States ___... 769,198,150% 
Payable in London .._._........-.- 92,665,986 
—————_ $1,189,954,030 
Guaranteed— Payable in Canada ................ 91,509,735 
Payable in United States __._. 56,074,326 
Payable in London ...............- 74,258,544 
——_———  §$ 221,842,605 
Municipal 
Payable in Canada ..._............ 914,540,546 
Payable in United States __... 314,945,200 
Payable in London ................ 93,608,320 


$1,323,094,066 


+ “Payable in Canada” figures include all such bonds, whether payable 


in dollars or sterling. 
“Payable in United States” figures include bonds optionally payable: 
in United States. 


teste 


Granted that the data regarding the provinces and municipalities constitute 
only an estimate, and granted that this estimate relates to January 1, 1933, 
while Dominion figures relate to the close of the fiscal year (March 31), it is 
nevertheless valid to sketch the following picture of the bonded indebtedness 
of the various political units within the Dominion (the federal unit included) as 
in the early months of 1933. In round numbers the total bonded debt for all 
units approximated 5,500 million dollars. Of this total 3,400 millions were 
payable in Canada—some in sterling; 1,500 millions were payable in New York 
—some optionally; and 600 million was payable in London. 


It is on the basis of such an analysis as this that we urge the importance... 


ez 


of the distinction between a “nominal” increase and a “real” increase in debt 
burdens. Exchange charges constitute an increase in the number of monetary 
units required to pay a debt of a given face value, but such charges apply 
only to maturities of interest and principal payable in currencies which are at 
a premium in terms of the domestic currency. It is quite true that such 
charges may constitute an increase and a substantial one, in the “real’’ debt 
burden, providing there is no additional source of taxation. 


Of equal truth, and of far more importance, however, is the fact that 
deflation ordinarily leaves the face value of debts unchanged, yet increases their 
actual effective burden to a degree limited only by the extent to which the 
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deflationary forces are permitted to work themselves out. Thus, granted that 
a “sound money” policy is successful to the extent that it protects the taxpayer 
from the imposition of the few million dollars requisite annually to validate 
a depreciated currency in terms of creditor currencies (or gold, if required by 
debt contracts) there remains for consideration the fact that, in its essentially 
deflationary nature, such a policy will have increased the severity of the burden 
of all debts upon all debtors. And in this case the added burden applies not 
only to current foreign maturities of public obligations (principal and interest) 
but to all public maturities, whether payable abroad or at home, and to all 
private maturities, wherever payable. 


Moreover, this further distinction must be made. If we are permitted to 
assume a domestic tax system wherein levies are imposed, as a rough approx- 
imation, according to ability to pay, it follows that increases in foreign-debt 
charges arising from exchange depreciation will be apportioned throughout the 
national economy on the basis of a principle generally recognized as equitable. 
The same cannot be said for the increases in debt burden resultant from defla- 
tion. Such increases relentlessly seek out vulnerability, rather than ability to 
pay: for, granted only that debt exists, the increase in its actual burden, due 
to deflation, is in direct proportion to the extent of the loss of income attributable 
to the same cause. 


To a community of export producers such a debt analysis as this is real 
and of vital importance. Leaders in such a community are fully aware of the 
potential validity of a “sound money” policy in terms of the well-being of the 
national economy. No efforts which are put forth to avoid increases in foreign 
debt burdens, and to preserve the credit of the Dominion, and of its integral 
political units in foreign markets, can pass without commendation in any part 
of the country. Nevertheless, the export producer is aware that his income 
suffers first, and to a greater extent than that of almost any other group, since 
a policy of “sound money” allows deflationary forces to work out their full 
effects; and he is as fully aware that his debt burden, though of unchanged 
face value, increases directly in proportion to the decline in his income. 


This submission is not to be considered as an argument for inflation. It 
is not suggested, moreover, that the “sound money” policy was unwise when 
applied to Canada as a whole. Assuming that from the standpoint of the 
national economy it was desirable to postpone inflationary measures, the fact 
remains that the western producer suffered from the postponement. This is 
very evident as a result of comparisons with the agricultural producers of other 
nations. Looked at in this manner the western farmer made a sacrifice for 
the rest of Canada, but a sacrifice that brought distressing results upon him. 
Many westerners are not free of the belief that such sacrifices are frequently 
called for as a result of the centralization of power in eastern Canada. 
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D. LACK OF MANUFACTURING 


It is difficult to urge that the economic life of the province has been 
prejudiced by the fact that the growth of manufacturing has been so slow 
except in connection with the further fact that prosperity has depended in 
the past upon the production of a single commodity. There is a relation between 
these two factors which is difficult to analyse as a matter of cause and effect. 


It will be readily admitted that manufacturing occupies a relatively minor 
role in the life of the province. Table I is designed to indicate the status of 
manufacturing in the prairie provinces as compared with Canada as a whole. 
Taking the figures for 1933 it can be calculated that the number of persons 
employed in manufacturing in Saskatchewan constituted something over one- 
half of one per cent of the population of the province, while almost five per 
cent of the population of Canada as a whole were similarly employed. Almost 
three per cent of the population of Manitoba and about one and one-half per 
cent of the population of Alberta were so employed. 


TABLE I 
Comparative Statistics on Manufacturing for Certain Years* 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Canada 

1910 
Number of Employees __- 17,325 3,250 6,980 515,203 
Salaries and wages __......... $ 10,912,863 1,936,284 4,365,661 241,008,416 
Capital Invested __.........__.. $ 47,941,540 7,019,951 29,518,346 1,247,583,609 

1920 
Number of employees __. 24,481 7,182 11,387 609,586 
Salaries and wages $ 33,357,872 10,249,392 15,903,609 732,120,585 
Capital invested —_.............. $112,896,616 31,727,162 61,063,132 . 3,371,940,653 

1930 
Number of employees _.... 26,488 7,248 14,099 644,439 
Salaries and wages $ 33,941,235 9,229,593 17,092,033 736,092,766 
Capital invested -_................ $188,413,164 65,486,140 109,930,271 5,203,316,760 

1933 
Number of employees __.. 20,749 5,614 10,944 493,903 
Salaries and wages ____...... $ 20,699,449 5,871,180 10,896,132 465,562,090 
Capital invested -................ $179,720,120 64,950,579 98,345,221  4,689,373,704 


From “The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation fo the National Economy of Canada,” 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1934) p.78. 


The same matter may be illustrated perhaps more fairly, by reference to the 
percentage of the gainfully employed who are engaged in manufacturing. Accord- 
ing to the 1931 census, 2.71 per cent of the gainfully employed of Saskatchewan 
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were so occupied as compared with 9.76 per cent in Manitoba, 4.84 per cent in 
Alberta and 16.08 per cent in all Canada. The growth of manufacturing in 
Manitoba has been comparatively rapid. 


It is not contended that a large scale development of manufacturing in this 
province would be advantageous. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
lack of manufacturing and the comparatively small urban population has been 
a factor against a diversified agriculture. The local market for farm produce 
is very limited and under such circumstances wheat has been the most profitable 
crop. All of which has meant a hazardous economy for the province. 


It may well be argued that a better-balanced economy would result from a 
development of manufacturing in the province to some degree. Development of 
the processing industries, particularly for the supplying of local needs, might 
well be looked for. Lack of credit and competition with industries already 
firmly established outside the province, have been among the factors making 
progress difficult. 


If the province can be put in a position to undertake a program of 
development, particularly of power and mineral wealth, a better balanced 
economy for the province, including some increase of manufacturing will no 
doubt result. 


E. LACK OF IMPROVED HIGHWAYS 


The Government of Saskatchewan desires to make certain representations to 
this Commission with respect to highway construction within the province. 
Approximately one-half of the province has been subdivided into sections and 
road allowances. A small portion of the province is subdivided into sections 
with a 99 foot road allowance on all sides. In the balance of the subdivided 
area there is a 66 foot road allowance running north and south every mile 
with an allowance of the same width running east and west every two miles. 
The total length of these road allowances is 210,000 miles. 


When the Province of Saskatchewan was formed in 1905, virtually no roads 
at all had been improved, as the population was sparse, and scattered over an 
immense territory. People were still using the trails and roads of pioneer days 
which came into being through use and not through construction. With a 
rapidly increasing population, the construction of highways became necessary. 


From 1905 to 1910 responsibility for the construction of roads and bridges 
rested on the newly organized province. In 1910 the present organization of 
rural municipalities was set up, and from that date to 1922 responsibility for 
road improvement was placed on the rural municipalities assisted by grants from 
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the province. The rural municipalities were not equipped to look after the 
construction of the larger bridges of a span of 20 feet or over, and this has 
been done almost entirely by the province from 1905 to the present time. 


In the year 1922, the government decided that it would commence the 
construction of provincial highways, the whole cost thereof to be borne by the 
provincial treasury, including the subsequent cost of maintenance. A highway 
map was prepared which indicated thereon those highways of the province 
designated as provincial highways and in respect of which the province was to 
assume responsibility. The total mileage of roads taken over by the province 
at this time was 7,005 miles. Gradually mileage has been added to this original 
map, so that at the end of 1936 the provincial highway system covered 7,806 
miles. 


Most of the highways in Saskatchewan are made of earth. Their construction 
mainly involves the moving of earth although there are sections where boulder 
rocks are encountered. A dirt road, well maintained, is a fairly good road in 
Saskatchewan in dry weather, although grades which, of necessity, must be 
well built up, are very prone to spread and to blow away. In wet weather, 
particularly in the sections of the province where there is heavy land, the roads 
become virtually impassable. ; 


With the advent of the automobile and the increasing use thereof, and with 
the ever-increasing construction of hard-surfaced roads in the United States and 
the provinces of Canada to the east, has come a demand upon the province, 
first, for gravelled and then for hard-surfaced highways. In recent years con- 
siderable gravelling has been done and at least a beginning has been made 
in the construction of hard-surfaced roads. The province has not as yet been 
able to begin the construction of broad concrete highways, such as are seen in 
virtually every other developed section of the world. Table I gives a classifi- 
cation of the Saskatchewan highway system as at the end of the year 1936. 


TABLE I 
Saskatchewan Highway System, December 31, 1936 
(a) Standard earth: erade 2: 242 22 3,642 miles 
(b) Gravel: surfacing) 2-22 = eee 2,402 miles 
(c) Bituminous treated gravel ____.. 132 miles 
(d) Not constructed ® = 2 3s eee 1,630 miles 
Otal* 2), soateel, 5 eee eee kee 7,806 miles 


The road problem in Saskatchewan is one of the most acute now facing 
the government. When weather conditions are dry, as they have been in recent 
years, the problem is less serious. Naturally we look forward to a return of 
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reasonable moisture conditions in the immediate future and this problem will 
at once come to the fore. Those highways which have been surfaced with 
gravel will immediately suffer when our rainfall increases, since much of the 
gravel surfacing has been worn very thin. It is feared that, particularly in 
the heavy lands, the gravel will be absorbed and disappear from sight. In 
this event, the province will be faced with tremendous expenditures for the 
restoration of highways now classified as gravel surfaced. Table II gives a 
comparative statement of highway improvements in the various provinces up 
to 1935. 


TABLE II 
Highway Mileage Open for Traffic 1935* 
Province Bituminous : 
concrete Water- Other Not 
As- ormac- Cemented board sur- sur- 
phalt adam concrete macadam Gravel faces faced 


Prince Edward 


PSA Ge te eee 2 12 4 195 3,440 
INOVa Scotia 198 4,043 10,584 
New Brunswick .... 147 6,804 4,663 
Quebec fe ae 1,085 149 Tees 14,823 17,663 
Ontario. as eck 25 2,244 1,739 220 43,549 119 21,361 
Manitobat .~..2..... 394 vee 239, 4,279 tl: 29,999 
Saskatchewan _....... 70 2,469 193,215 
FN aang 02 8 el ik 4 70 2,489 60,275 
British Columbia _ 69 530 80 41 9,120 84 13,205 


* From “The Highway and the Motor Vehicle in Canada 1935.” 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 


+ Figures for western provinces up to various periods in 1936. 


Most of the gravelling was done in the years 1929-31 and most of the high- 
ways so constructed require the placing of additional gravel thereon. This will 
involve heavy expenditures. It is estimated that it will cost at least $3,250,000 
to re-construct, re-gravel and re-condition the present standard earth graded 
highways, the gravelled highways and the hard-surfaced highways of the province. 


The constant use of gravelled highways brings a problem in its train, viz., 
the dust nuisance. Any heavily travelled gravelled highway is now a very 
dangerous one, owing to the great amount of dust raised by the cars travelling 
upon it, and there will be an increasing demand for the construction of hard- 
surfaced, dust-free highways. 
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The northern half of the Province of Saskatchewan is in the precambrian 
rock formation. It is largely interspersed with lakes and rivers and covered 
with a heavy growth of timber. The Government of Canada has developed in 
the wooded section of the north, a National Park known as the Prince Albert 
National Park. Within the boundaries of this park are to be found wonderful 
lakes and rivers and wooded areas which make it an ideal recreational spot 
for those who live on the prairies of the west, including the prairie states to 
the south of the international boundary. These people have little chance of 
seeing woods, lakes and streams such as are to be found in Northern Saskat- 
chewan. 


The northern section of Saskatchewan abounds in wild life with splendid 
opportunities for hunting and fishing, and there is no section of Canada which 
could with more truth be termed a tourist and hunters paradise. 


The Churchill River crosses Saskatchewan from its western to its eastern 
boundary, and for centuries has been the great avenue of communication and 
transportation from the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay to the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans. The Hudson’s Bay Company still maintain their trading posts through- 
out this territory. The historical associations of this section of Saskatchewan, 
with its own splendid facilities for recreation, are an assurance that within the 
boundaries of the province there are vast areas to which people from great 
distances can readily be attracted. 


It has been clearly established that this section of the province has 
tremendous mineral possibilities, but little development has taken place. Few 
prospectors have devoted their time to searching for minerals in this area. 
Saskatchewan has never been associated, in the public mind, with anything but 
the prime industry of agriculture and people do not think of the province in 
the light of possible mining activities. It is therefore essential that people be 
induced to go into that portion of Saskatchewan and become acquainted with it 
and its potentialities. 


In recent years it has become increasingly apparent that one of the great 
industries of Canada is which is commonly termed “the tourist trade.” Canada 
lies to the north of the United States, a country of approximately 130,000,000 
people and generally recognized as the richest country in the world. The aver- 
age American citizen is interested in travel particularly by automobile, and is 
very much interested in going to sections of this continent outside the borders of 
his own country. In the summer when the weather is intensely hot in the 
United States, many seek the cooler climate of Canada. There has been an 
increasing number of Americans coming to the Dominion of Canada for 
recreational purposes, and the more who come and learn of the beauties and 
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possibilities of this country, the more will follow. The Government of Canada 
has recognized how important this industry is by setting up a special branch of 
government at Ottawa for the purpose of encouraging it. 


Great National Parks have been provided in every province in Canada, not 
exclusively for the use of Canadian citizens but also for the purpose of inducing 
tourist traffic to come to Canada. The tourists of the United States, accustomed 
to the high type of road which they have in the United States, will only 
come to those provinces of Canada where similar road facilities are available. 
If left to its own resources, it will be impossible for the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, within the next fifteen or twenty years, at least, to consider the 
construction of a hard-surfaced highway from the American boundary to the 
National Park. As a consequence, this province will not be able to get its 
share of the tourist traffic available to Canada. 


Table HI indicates the total expenditures of motorists on tourist permits 
in the years 1935 and 1936 in the several provinces of Canada. The conclusion 
may be drawn that Saskatchewan is faring badly in this regard. 


TABLE III 
Expenditures of Motorists on Tourist Permits* 
1935 1936 
Maritime Provinces. 22... <0... $ 7,753,000 $ 9,948,000 
LEVI CS] OPC), ual A Sis yt at pa Lr ene 28,761,000 33,163,000 
ON Gari pret 5ee te se No ae eras 84,233,000 101,678,000 
Manitoba. cries ae ree 1,742,000 1,999,000 
Saskalche wang ost see an aaee te 822,000 959,000 
YN aves quest ones eee ee eee ns Sa AP 791,000 1,039,000 
Britishs Colum: 2... es ee 8,060,000 10,687,000 
LSE yo Oe As ee er i $132,162,000 $159,473,000 


* From figures supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It is highly desirable in the interests of building up this industry in Canada 
that there should be a trans-continental highway from coast to coast. The con- 
struction of an adequate highway, if left to the province of Saskatchewan, will 
be long delayed. The financial situation in the western provinces will retard 
the development of a trans-Canada highway across these provinces. The cost 
of highway construction in the province of British Columbia will retard the 
construction of this highway, and likewise, construction will be retarded in 
western Ontario and eastern Manitoba, particularly over the long stretches of 
rocky and uninhabited country. 
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It is therefore felt that it is just as essential, in view of the change in 
method of transportation, that there should be a trans-continental highway as 
it was to have a trans-continental railway in the formative years of the 
Dominion of Canada. The government of the Province of Saskatchewan wishes 
to take this opportunity to suggest to this Commission that it recommend to 
the Government of Canada that that government take over the construction and 
maintenance of a hard-surfaced trans-Canada highway. Likewise, that the 
Government of Canada construct and maintain at least one hard-surfaced high- 
way from the American boundary in each province to the National Park or 
Parks situated within such province. This would be particularly favourable to 
the Province of Saskatchewan where the economic life of the province is out of 
balance because of the fact that we are dependent almost solely upon the 
industry of agriculture. The building up of any other industry to balance the 
economic life of the province is highly desirable and the balancing of our 
economic life can contribute to a great extent to the solution of our provincial 
problems within the boundaries of Saskatchewan. 


It will strain the financial resources of Saskatchewan to complete construc- 
tion of the ordinary dirt roads, to gravel the same, and to replace gravel on 
badly worn roads. It would be utterly impossible for Saskatchewan to embark 
upon the construction of hard-surfaced highways to any great extent. These ‘are 
absolutely essential, however, if Saskatchewan is to have a reasonable share of 
the tourist traffic available in Canada, 


It need hardly be pointed out that good highways add much to the life of 
the people immediately served by them. Roads reasonably fit for travel have a 
commercial value to farmers and others and serve, in some degree, to break the 
isolation of a scattered rural population. 


F. NATURAL RESOURCES 


When the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick entered Confederation in 1867, each retained for its exclusive use its 
natural resources that then remained unalienated or unpledged. Section 109 of 
the British North America Act, provided: 


“All Lands, Mines, Minerals, and Royalties belonging to the several 
Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at the Union, and 
all sums then due or payable for such Lands, Mines, Minerals or Royalties, 
shall belong to the several Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in which the same are situate or arise, subject to any 
Trusts existing in respect thereof, and to any Interest other than that 
of the Province in the same.” 
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Manitoba, the Province which next entered Confederation, was treated 
differently in so far as its natural resources were concerned. Section 30 of the 
Manitoba Act, 1870, is as follows: 


“All ungranted or waste lands in the Province shall be, from and after 
the date of the said transfer, vested in the Crown, and administered by 
the Government of Canada for the purposes of the Dominion, subject to, 
and except and so far as the same may be affected by, the conditions and 
stipulations contained in the agreement for the surrender of Rupert’s 
Land by the Hudson’s Bay Company to Her Majesty.” 


British Columbia, at the time it entered Confederation, was allowed to 
retain its public domain. Section 10 of the Imperial Order in Council, admitting 
British Columbia into Confederation in 1871, reads: 


“The provisions of the British North America Act, 1867, shall (except 
those parts therof which are in terms made, or by reasonable intendment 
may be held to be specifically applicable to and only affect one and not the 
whole of the Provinces now comprising the Dominion, and except so far as 
the same be varied by this Minute) be applicable to British Columbia, in 
the same way and to the like extent as they apply to the other Provinces 
of the Dominion, and as if the Colony of British Columbia had been one 
of the Provinces originally united by the said Act.” 


Prince Edward Island entered the Confederation in 1873, with no public 
domain, the whole having been alienated long before. Because of this it was 
provided: 


“That as the Government of Prince Edward Island holds no lands from 
the Crown, and consequently enjoys no revenue from that source for the 
construction and maintenance of local works, the Dominion Government 
shall pay by half-yearly instalments, in advance, to the Government of 
Prince Edward Island, forty-five thousand dollars per annum... .”. 


The Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were organized and brought into 
Confederation at the same time, viz. 1905. The administration and control 
of the natural resources were retained by the Dominion. Section 21 of the 
Saskatchewan Act reads as follows: 


“All Crown lands, mines and minerals and royalties incident thereto, 
and the interest of the Crown in the waters within the province under the 
Northwest Irrigation Act, 1898, shall continue to be vested in the Crown 
and administered by the Government of Canada for the purposes of Canada, 
subject to the provisions of any Act of the Parliament of Canada with 
respect to road allowances and roads or trails in force immediately before 
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the coming into force of this Act, which shall apply to the said province 
with the substitution therein of the said Province for the Northwest 
Territories’. 


In lieu of being deprived of its resources, Section 20 of the Saskat- 
chewan Act provided for certain subsidies, in the words following :— 


“Inasmuch as the said province will not have the public land as a 
source of revenue, there shall be paid by Canada to the Province by half- 
yearly payments, in advance, an annual sum based upon the population 
of the province as from time to time ascertained by the quinquennial census 
thereof, as follows: 


“The population of the said province being assumed to be at present 
two hundred and fifty thousand, the sum payable until such population 
reaches four hundred thousand, shall be three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars; 


“Thereafter, until such population reaches eight hundred thousand, the 
sum payable shall be five hundred and sixty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars; 


“Thereafter, until such population reaches one million two hundred 
thousand, the. sum payable shall be seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; 


“And thereafter the sum payable shall be one million one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 


“2. As an additional allowance in lieu of public lands, there shall be 
paid by Canada to the province annually by half-yearly payments, in 
advance, for five years from the time this Act comes into force, to provide 
for the construction of necessary buildings, the sum of ninety-three thous- 
and and seven hundred and fifty dollars.” 


The reason why the Dominion Government took control of administration 
and control of Saskatchewan resources was to promote the quick settlement of 
the Western prairies by means of a free homestead policy, and to promote rail- 
way construction, to be secured by means of grants of lands. 


Mr. Justice Dysart, in the Report of the Royal Commission of the Natural 
Resources of Saskatchewan, at page 10, has to say:— 


“Prairie provinces in unique position. — Thus we see that the only 
Canadian provinces from which the control of natural resources was with- 
held by the Dominion are Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. None of 
these three provinces had any existence as such until the moment it entered 
Confederation. None of them, therefore, was ever in a position to register 
objection to the denial of resources control until after it came into being, 
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and by that time it was without control. All the other six provinces had 
legal existence as self-governing colonies before entering into the union and 
were, therefore, able to express their wishes in the matter of the control of 
public domain. The natural resources of the three prairie provinces, being 
completely in the hands of Dominion authorities, were utilized to meet 
Dominion desires at a time when the Dominion, for very special national 
reasons, desired control of the prairie resources for federal purposes.” 


The matter of compensation to Saskatchewan for natural resources alienated 
by the Dominion Government, and the return of resources not alienated has 
been for many years a subject of much discussion. The same has been true 
of Manitoba and Alberta. 


In Manitoba, notwithstanding protests of provincial authorities that Manitoba 
did not have its natural resources, and had received no financial assistance 
whatsoever on this account, nothing had been done to deal with the situation 
until 1882. In 1881, the boundaries of the Province were increased very con- 
siderably, extending its area to 47,188,480 acres, and under 45 Victoria, Chapter 
5, the yearly sum of $45,000.00 was voted to Manitoba “as an indemnity to the 
Province for the want of public lands’. This is, of course, apart from the 
School Lands Trust Fund. 


In 1885, by 48-49 Victoria, Chapter 50, the annual subsidy to Manitoba was 
increased to $1,000,000.00, and the swamp lands in the Province were turned 
over to the Provincial Government to be reclaimed and sold; and a land grant 
of 150,000 acres was made as an endowment for the maintenance of a Provincial 
University. This provision existed for twenty-seven years, and in the meantime 
there was a great increase in the population of that province. In 1911, its 
population was 461,394. 


A readjustment was made in 1912. The boundaries of the province were 
extended as they exist to-day, and it was decided to make a new arrangement, 
regarding subsidies, retroactive so as to take effect from July Ist, 1908. The 
annual subsidies made payable to Alberta and Saskatchewan, under the Acts 
under which they came into existence, were applied to Manitoba according to 
the ratio of its population. The population being estimated to have been over 
400,000 by July 1st, 1908, the sum payable from and after that date until the 
population should reach 800,000 became $562,500.00 annually; and certain other 
subsidies were granted to the Province. There was also a readjustment in con- 
nection with swamp lands,—which were handed back to the Dominion,—the 
province being made accountable for swamp lands sold during the time they 
were under the administration and control of the province. 


The adjustment of 1912 was intended to establish equality of Manitoba 
in respect of financial treatment with the new provinces of Saskatchewan 
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and Alberta, but the matter of the return of unalienated resources was not 
overlooked at that time. The late Right Honourable Sir Robert Borden said in 
the House, on March 4th, 1912: 


“Because, I repeat once more, these three provinces (Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba) stand in a different category from the other six 
provinces of the Dominion. The other six provinces have their natural 
resources, their public domain, mines, minerals and other assets of that 
kind; these three provinces have not those assets. Having in regard these 
considerations our policy and our proposal is, in the first place, to put 
Manitoba upon the same just and fair basis as that which has already been 
granted to Alberta and Saskatchewan, and then to take up, at the earliest 
opportunity, the question of the terms upon which the natural resources 
of all three prairie provinces shall be handed over to the administration of 
these provinces.” 


The negotiations regarding compensation for resources and return of un- 
alienated. resources were carried on cver the period of the next ten years, until 
finally the then Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, made the following statement in the House, on April 21st, 
1922,—- (Hansard, Vol. 2, Page 1018) ,:— 


“As between the Government of Manitoba and the Dominion Govern- 
ment it has been agreed,— 


(1) That it is desirable and just that such adjustments be made 
between the Dominion of Canada and the Prairie Provinces with respect 
to their natural resources as will give full recognition to the principle that 
in this respect they are entitled to be placed in a position of equality with 
the other provinces of Confederation. 


(2) That the Government of Canada will negotiate an agreement with 
the Prairie Provinces with the above object in view, such agreement to 
be subject to ratification by Parliament, and the respective Legislatures. 


(3) That failing agreement on any point as between the Dominion and 
the Province of Manitoba all such items so in dispute shall be referred to 
arbitration. 


(4) That any awards made by such arbitrators shall be subject to 
ratification by Parliament and the Legislature of Manitoba.” 


No agreement having been reached, by Order in Council a commission was 
appointed to deal with the matter so far as Manitoba was concerned, and 
paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of the Order in Council, are as follows: 


1. The Province of Manitoba to be placed in a position of equality with 
the other provinces of Confederation with respect to the administration 
and control of its natural resources, as from its entrance into Confed- 
eration in 1870. 
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2. The Government of Canada, with the concurrence of the Government 
of Manitoba, to appoint a commission of three persons to inquire and 
report as to what financial readjustment should be made to effect this 
end. 


3. The Commission to be empowered to decide what financial or other 
considerations are relevant to its inquiry. 


Provision was also made for the return to the province of unalienated 
resources “subject to any trusts existing in respect thereof and to any interest 
other than that of the province in the same.” 


The Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Turgeon, of the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, took evidence and reported. In that report, it 
is stated as follows:— 


“We look upon this as a final settlement of the public lands question 
between the Dominion and the Province. We consider the payments we are 
about to suggest as the purchase price which is now to be paid to Manitoba 
for the lands of which it has been deprived from 1870 down to to-day. We 
propose therefore a plan of annual subsidies based, as they ought to be, upon 
both the area and the population of the Province from time to time, 
beginning in 1870 and to run on from year to year for all time. In arriving 
at the amount of these subsidies we have given due weight, we think, to 
whatever can fairly be credited to the Dominion as against the claim of 
the Provincial Government. We are placing a light appraisal on the loss 
to the Provincial Government in respect to homestead lands, we are allowing 
the Dominion the benefit of lands used to subsidize branch line construction, 
and are holding to its credit the sums paid by it to the Province under the 
legislation of 1898 and of 1912 to aid in the construction of public build- 
ings. We also recognize, in favour of the Dominion, the further fact that 
the subsidies we are recommending for future years, as will presently 
appear, are generous in their terms. 


“We are giving effect to these considerations in favour of the Dominion 
in two ways, (1) by fixing a moderate figure for the subsidies payable in 
respect of past years, and (2) by disallowing all claims of interest upon 
arrears. And, of course, we are setting off, against the sum now due for 
back subsidies, all subsidies already paid under earlier arrangements, as well 
as the value of the swamp lands and the University lands granted under 
the legislation of 1885. 


“Upon the above basis we are providing an annual subsidy of $60,000 
for eleven years between 1870 and 1882 during which the Province received 
no subsidy whatever. From 1882 on, for a period of twenty years, we pro- 
vide a subsidy of $187,500 to meet the increase in area and population. 
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From 1901-2 down to 1908, we provide a subsidy of $375,000 on account of 
increased population. And finally from and after 1908 we adopt the subsidy 
scheme enacted in 1905 in respect to Alberta and Saskatchewan and applied 
to Manitoba in 1912. 


“The difference between the total sum of the subsidies which we recom- 
mend as payable from 1870 down to the present and the sum of all credits 
due to the Dominion, is $4,584,212.49. This is the sum that Manitoba is 
to receive in cash, as the balance due for past arrears. From now on, until 
the population reaches 800,000, the Province will receive annually $562,500. 
When the population reaches 800,000 this sum will be increased to $750,000. 
Finally when the population attains the figure 1,200,000 the amount pay- 
able annually will rise to $1,125,000 and will remain unchangeable thereafter.” 


The Report of the Turgeon commission was adopted by both the Parlia- 
ments of Canada and Manitoba, and settlement was made accordingly, and 
Manitoba commenced to receive, and is now receiving, the subsidies recom- 
mended by that Report. 


In 1930, by Agreement between the Governments of Canada and Saskat- 
chewan, and dated the 20th day of March, 1930,—later approved by appropriate 
legislation, — provision was made for the return to Saskatchewan of its 
unalienated resources, subject to provision as to trusts and prior commitments, 
and provision was made for the appointment of a commission, in the language 
following: 


“24. As soon as final answers to the questions submitted under the 
last preceding paragraph have been given, the Government of Canada will 
appoint three persons to be agreed upon to be Commissioners under Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to inquire and report whether any, and if any, what 
consideration, in addition to the sums provided in paragraph twenty-one 
hereof, shall be paid to the province in order that the province may be 
placed in a position of equality with the other provinces of Confederation 
with respect to the administration and control of its natural resources either 
as from the first day of September, 1905, or as from such earlier date, if 
any, aS may appear to be proper, having regard to the answers to the ques- 
tions submitted as aforesaid; such commissioners to be empowered to 
decide what financial or other considerations are relevant to the inquiry and 
the report to be submitted to the Parliament of Canada, and to the Legisla- 
ture of Saskatchewan, if by the said report, the payment of any additional 
consideration is recommended, then, upon agreement between the Govern- 
ments of Canada, and of the province following the submission of such 
report, the said Governments will respectively introduce the legislation 
necessary to give effect to such agreement.” 


The words, “questions submitted under the last preceding paragraph’, in 
Line 1, Paragraph 24 of the Agreement, have to do with the reference to the 
Supreme Court of Canada to decide whether or not the province had any right, 
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prior to the first of September, 1905, to the natural resources lying within the 
territory which at that date became the Province of Saskatchewan. These 
questions were answered in the negative. See— 


(1931) Supreme Court Reports, p.263; 
(1932) Appeal Cases, p.28. 


By Order in Council, under date of the 29th day of September, 1933, a 
commission was appointed under the chairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Dysart, Judge of the Court of King’s Bench of the Province of Manitoba; the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Bigelow, Judge of the Court of King’s Bench of the 
Province of Saskatchewan; and George C. McDonald, of Montreal, Quebec, 
Chartered Accountant; and the terms of the reference to the Commission were: 


“WHEREAS pursuant to the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 99, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council by Order P. C. 2722, of the Twenty-ninth day of December, 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and thirty-three, copy 
of which is hereto annexed, has authorized the appointment of Our Com- 
missioners therein and hereinafter named to enquire in and report whether 
any, and if any, what consideration, in addition to the sums provided in 
paragraph 21 of the Agreement between Our Government of Canada and 
Our Government of the Province of Saskatchewan scheduled to the Saskat- 
chewan Natural Resources Act, Chapter 41 of the Statutes of Canada, 1930, 
shall be paid to the Province of Saskatchewan in order that the Province 
may be placed in a position of equality with the other Provinces of 
Confederation with respect to the administration and control of its natural 
resources from the first day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and five, and has conferred certain rights, powers 
and privileges upon Our said Commissioners as will by reference to the said 
Order more fully appear.” 


It will be observed that the Commissioners are to inquire into and to report 
whether any, and if any, what consideration, in addition to the sums provided 
in paragraph 21 of the Agreement between the Parliament of Canada and Saskat- 
chewan, (this being a continuation of the subsidies provided for in the Saskat- 
chewan Act), shall be paid to the Province of Saskatchewan, in order that the 
Province may be placed in a position of equality with the other provinces of 
Confederation, with respect to the administration and control of its natural 
resources from the first day of September, 1905. 


Under the Order in Council, appointing the Manitoba Commission, Paragraph 
1 provided: 


“The Province to be placed in a position of equality with the other 
provinces of Confederation, with respect to the administration and control 
of its natural resources as from its entrance into Confederation in 1870.’, 
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and Paragraph 2 provides for the appointment of a Commission of three persons 
“to enquire and report as to what financial readjustment should be made to 
effect this end.” 


Clearly, in appointing the Saskatchewan Commission on natural resources, 
the parliament of Canada had in mind the almost exact language in the Order 
in Council appointing the Manitoba Commission, and the method of solution of 
that problem so far as it affected Manitoba; and on account of the fact that 
the Manitoba Report was adopted and carried out by the Parliaments of Canada 
and Manitoba, presumably the intention was that the Commissioners dealing 
with the Saskatchewan Natural Resources should work out a solution for Sask- 
atchewan on the same basis as that adopted by the Turgeon Commission, 
which basis was approved and ratified and confirmed by the Governments of 
Canada and Manitoba. 


In the Saskatchewan case before the Commission, Counsel for the Dominion 
Government, at page 735 of the Record, said: 


“The only point I make in connection with that is that the contract 
was entered into in the light of the agreement made in the Manitoba case, 
and of the report made there. These were all before the contracting parties, 
and an inquiry on similar lines was contemplated by the agreement with 
Saskatchewan and Alberta.” 


The basis of the award in the Manitoba case appears from the following 
extracts in the Manitoba Report :— 


(a) —Page 41—: 


“The time has no doubt come in Manitoba when the Dominion neces- 
sities having been satisfied, and the resources set apart to meet them 
having been practically exhausted, the Dominion Government should pay 
in full for the value it has received and leave to the Province the re- 
sponsibility of administering what is left.” 


(b) —Page 42—: 


“We consider the payments we are about to suggest as the purchase 
price which is now to be paid to Manitoba for the lands, of which it has 
been deprived from 1870 down to to-day.” 


(c):-—Pagers0—: 


“The resources disposed of by the Dominion cannot now be returned. 
In the light of the Order in Council, the retention of those resources in 
1870 must be looked upon as an expropriation for which adequate compen- 
sation, or the balance justly due as adequate compensation, must now be 
paid.” 
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In view of the fact that when the Province of Saskatchewan was created 
out of the Territories, Saskatchewan had no voice in the matter of its natural 
resources, and that it had no voice at all in the policy of administering its resourc- 
es taken over by the Dominion, it is submitted that in considering what position 
Saskatchewan would have been in if it had been allowed to retain its resources, 
all doubts should be resolved in favour of the province; and it is respectfully 
submitted that the converse of this principle was the guiding factor of the 
majority report in the Saskatchewan case. 


The five million dollars awarded by that majority report to Saskatchewan 
is, as the report states, “a compromise amount”, but it is submitted that the 
majority report discloses no legal basis for the award, but that a real basis 
for an award is present in the minority report of Mr. Justice Bigelow; par- 
ticularly in his treatment of the matter of land alienations. 


Having regard to the terms of the Order in Council, it is submitted that the 
solution of the problem must be arrived at in this way: going back to 1905, 
and assuming that Saskatchewan had kept its resources, as did the original 
provinces entering into Confederation,—what reasonably would have been the 
policy of Saskatchewan in dealing with such resources? These resources, in the 
hands of the Dominion Government, were by the Saskatchewan Act to be ad- 
ministered “by the Government of Canada for the purposes of Canada’. The 
policy of the Dominion Government was to populate the Western Prairies quickly, 
to provide users of the transportation services of the vast network of railways 
which were in this province in 1905, and, no doubt, particularly to give value 
to the land of the three prairie provinces which had been given to the C.P.R. 
as a subsidy; and furthermore, to provide a market in Western Canada for 
the products of industry in Eastern Canada. 


No doubt, Saskatchewan to some extent, would have been inspired by the 
same motives, but surely would have, as the Reports also suggest, paid special 
attention to a policy for revenue, so far as administration of the resources were 
concerned. It can be conceded that to some extent Saskatchewan would have 
adopted the policy of free grants to homesteaders. It is a matter of specula- 
tion, of course, as to when the province would have discontinued this policy, 
or whether or not it would have adopted the policy of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment regarding pre-emptions and purchased homesteads; but it is again sub- 
mitted that it is to be assumed that the province would have adopted a policy 
which would have redounded to the best interests of the province. 


Saskatchewan had, in 1905, a population of 250,000 people, and the prov- 
ince was well served by the main line of the C.P.R., and branch lines. This 
land was of great potential value, from the standpoint of agriculture. 
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The amount of alienations of land in Saskatchewan by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, is a matter now of agreement between the Province and the Dominion 
Government. From September ist, 1905, when the province was formed, until 
October ist, 1930, the following is a list of alienations of Saskatchewan lands: 


Acres: 

Free homesteads =. ae eee ee ee 20,705,139 
Purchased ‘homesteads, 15237 22.3. een 703,862 
P¥r6-emptions) 20542276. ae Ree eon, ae eee 3,871,882 
South Afncan, veterans serants 5.2.22. sees 1,119,853 
Soldiers’ -prants 27 Se ee a ee 322,247 
Special: orants eee ack eee Ie ee ope eee 333,976 
Sales\miscellaneos. 2... e ee eee 480,811 
Half breed Scrap. sci soos ie oe eee eee 96,740 
Station “crounds\j)jt4 ee ee eee 22,289 
Reserved for federal purposes -.._......-----.---<-.----- 23,009 
GEE. tOWNSIT CSip ee ee ae ee eee eee 9,484 
Cree. and AR Gels railway een ee 7,452 
27,696,744 

Acres 

From this should be deducted: 

Estimated cancellations _.........__.. 500,000 

Hudson Bay exchange account _..... 70,097 
a 570,097 
27,126,647 


This appears in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Natural Resources 
of Saskatchewan, on page 51. To this list is to be added 2,561,122 acres of 
Saskatchewan land given by way of subsidy for construction of railways wholly 
situate in the Province of Manitoba. The grand total is 29,687,769 acres. 


It is to be remembered that prior to the formation of Saskatchewan, there 
had been alienated out of the territory which later became Saskatchewan, for 
railway subsidies, 15,000,000 acres. All the agricultural lands in Saskatchewan 
were alienated by the Dominion Government, and what the province got back 
in 1930 was great areas of undeveloped, non-agricultural lands; or in any event, 
lands not to be compared in value with the agricultural lands alienated by the 
Dominion Government; and the resources so turned back to the province have 
unquestionably been, and will be for some time, nothing but a bill of expense 
to the province. 


The rapid settlement of Saskatchewan under the policy of the Dominion 
Government naturally involved the province in the tremendous cost of provid- 
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ing roads, schools, and other services for the settlers, and all of this expense 
was the expense of the province. 


An interesting resume of provincial expenditure, as compared with land 
subsidy, from the years 1906 to 1930, appears in the minority report of Mr. 
Justice Bigelow, at page 56. All these expenditures were making more valuable 
all the railway land subsidies in this province; all of which were resulting in 
great benefits to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; and also to Canada as 
a whole. 


Dealing first with land alienations, Mr. Justice Bigelow analyses, as a mat- 
ter of arithmetic, how much money Manitoba got for land alienations in that 
province; and the following words of Mr. Justice Turgeon, of the Manitoba 
Commission, cannot be too often repeated, viz:— 


“We consider the payments we are about to suggest as the purchase 
price which is now to be paid to Manitoba for the lands, of which it has 
been deprived from 1870 down to to-day.” 


The amount of land alienations in Manitoba was, in round figures, 12,000,000 
acres. As to this, Mr. Justice Turgeon says, at page 42: 
“We are placing a light appraisal on the loss to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in respect to homestead lands.” 
What Manitoba received prior to the Report of the Turgeon Commission, 
and what they were to receive after that is as follows: 


(a) Capitalized value of the subsidy to Manitoba, as of July 


TIRSTDM DEE PiA9 Td BALES Se Ca edi ike bis Toes LPOU st 2 Aaa ete = 20 Oa pee Oe $26,620,008 

(b) Manitoba received in subsidies up to the time of the Mani- 
RO Da ICOTIOLL 5 0 g28 st oe sos ee oper Te ke ee ee) eke es 11,193,430 
(c) The amount awarded by the Manitoba Commission -........... 7,654,069 
$45,467,507 


The evidence before the Saskatchewan Commission proves that the agricul- 
tural land in Saskatchewan alienated was much more valuable than that of 
Manitoba. Putting the matter on a price per acre basis, Mr. Justice Bigelow 
Says, on page 55: 

“On October 1, 1930, Saskatchewan had, already received $14,500,000 
in subsidies in lieu of lands, and the value of Saskatchewan’s subsidy pro- 
vided for in ‘section 21 of the agreement, as of October 1, 1930, is about 
$33,000,000. What, in addition, should be paid to Saskatchewan, in the lan- 
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guage of the agreement, in order that the province might be placed in a 
position of equality with the other provinces of Confederation, and Mani- 
toba is admittedly one of the provinces to’ which Saskatchewan should be 
compared ? 


“If Manitoba has received $45,000,000 for alienation of nearly 12,000,000 
acres, for 29,500,000 acres Saskatchewan should receive roughly $110,500,000 
less «subsidies. paid <andicto <be, paid 1...) 22a ee 47,500,000 


Balante: es ee $ 63,000,000 


That is, Saskatchewan should receive $63,000,000 in addition to the subsidy 
provided, to place the province in a position of equality with Manitoba, as 
decided by the Manitoba Resources Commission.” 


So it was with the province of British Columbia. That province when it 
entered Confederation, retained control of its resources under Section 109 of the 
British North America Act. By the terms of the Union, the Dominion agreed 
to pay British Columbia $1,000,000.00 a year, in consideration of land to be 
conveyed by British Columbia to the Dominion, in aid of the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The province conveyed an area along the rail- 
way, consisting of 10,976,000 acres; also an area known as the Peace River 
tract, of 3,500,000 acres. The Dominion disposed of only 1,373,600 acres along 
the railway, and 270,000 acres in the Peace River tract, a total of 1,643,600 
acres. In due course, British Columbia claimed a reconveyance of the land not 
disposed of, and a Commission was appointed to investigate the matter. The 
Commission decided that the Province was entitled to the return of the land 
not disposed of, and the subsidy of $100,000.00 a year was continued. $100,000.00 
a year, calculated at 3%, means a capital of three and one-third million dol- 
lars. This works out to slightly over $2.00 an acre, as of 1870, for British 
Columbia lands alienated by the Dominion. 


There is no doubt that the Saskatchewan lands were worth more at the 
time of alienation than the British Columbia lands, but assuming equal value, 
on the basis of $2.00 an acre, Saskatchewan would receive for 29,687,769 acres, 
roughly $60,000,000; less, of course, subsidies received and to be received. The 
value of the subsidies, as of the date of the Saskatchewan award, is as follows: 

Subsidies paid from September 1st, 1905 until October 1st, 1930 $14,200,000 

Capitalization -of subsidies: to be paidit.s 322.2 2 eee 33,000,000 


$47,200,000 


A very substantial loss of revenue to the Province is in respect of loss of 
taxes for tax exempt lands. The Railway Companies were required to make 
their selection of land subsidies, and when that was done, the land was assess- 
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able for taxes; and if and when so done the Municipalities would have derived 
a revenue for the purpose of services, which services were being paid for by 
the Provincial Government. The railways were allowed to postpone their selec- 
tion of land subsidies, with the result the taxation was delayed, and it is a 
fair assumption that if the resources had been in the hands of the province 
this situation would not have existed. On the basis of average rate of taxation 
per acre during the years material to this aspect of the inquiry, the loss to the 
province could be conservatively put at two and one-half million dollars. 


It is to be noted, however, that at the time Saskatchewan became a prov- 
ince, it was the intention of the Dominion Government to take only 25,000,000 
acres for national purposes, at $1.50 per acre. They, in effect, took 30,000,000 
acres. Undoubtedly, the excess 5,000,000 acres would, long before October 1st, 
1930, if the Province still owned them, have been worth vastly more than $1.50 
per acre, by virtue of the populating of the province. 


Admittedly, it is a difficult task to make an award on a comparison be- 
tween known administration of the resources, and assumed administration, but 
it is respectfully submitted that the suggested award in the majority report of 
the Saskatchewan Commission is purely a guess, with all doubts resolved against 
the Province; whereas the decision of Mr. Justice Bigelow has a definite basis, 
particularly the Manitoba award which, there can be no doubt having re- 
gard to the language of the Order in Council appointing the Saskatchewan 
Commission, both Governments had in mind. Mr. Justice Bigelow’s reasoning 
does put Saskatchewan on the basis of equality with Manitoba, but it is re- 
spectfully submitted the majority report does not. 


Saskatchewan’s next claim in order of importance, is in respect to the 
administration of school lands in the province. 


Before Saskatchewan became a province, the Dominion set aside certain 
lands to be held in trust, the proceeds of sales to be for schools in the 
territory concerned. Up to 1930, the Dominion sold 2,611,628 acres in Saskat- 
chewan for a contract price of $43,999,764.00. Sales cancelled up to 1930 were 
501,851 acres; the contract price for this being $10,995,670.00. From 1905 to 
1930, the Dominion paid to the Province $16,350,000.00 revenue received, and 
the principal was handed over to the province in 1930. 


It cannot be gainsaid that the Department adopted an extremely lax policy 
in the administration of school lands. Notwithstanding the fact that practically 
all the land in Saskatchewan sold by land companies and railway companies 
were sold on crop payment basis, the Dominion Government sold only on a 
cash per acre basis. In innumerable instances all the Department got was 
a first payment, which, of course, was a condition of the sale at the auction; 
and year after year buyers were permitted to take off crop after crop without 
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paying one dollar to the Dominion Government either on principal or interest. 
Apart from its duty as trustee of the fund, common business judgment should 
have prompted the Department to insist upon payment of the contract price; 
but, apparently, having regard to the long distance administration from Ottawa, 
purchasers were allowed to take crops off for many years, with no payment 
to the Government, and then turn the land back to the Department,—depre- 
ciated in productive value. 


The majority report in the Saskatchewan case makes no provision for com- 
pensating the province for the loss of interest, of which it was a beneficiary, 
although Mr. Justice Bigelow, on this item, awards $5,000,000; and it is respect- 
fully submitted that reasons given by him on page 60 of the Report are most 
convincing. 


The other claims advanced before the Saskatchewan Commission have to 
do with administration of timber claims and grazing leases; and the history 
of the administration regarding these items is in the Report at pages 60 and 
61. Surely, if Saskatchewan had been in control of its resources,—with its 
representatives right on the ground—, very substantial sums of money would 
have been received in excess of that actually received. 

The Government of Saskatchewan has considered it wise to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Commission as a step towards the solution of this 
problem. Both Canada and Saskatchewan have recognized that there is a claim 
requiring settlement. The members of the Commission appointed to fix com- 
pensation for alienation of resources acknowledge a claim, although the re- 
commendations in the majority and minority reports differ in amounts. It is 
therefore felt that when the whole question of relationship between this 
Province and Canada is under review, this claim should likewise be reviewed 
and a recommendation made which will aid in settling this dispute. 
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PART VIII 
THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


There will be some disagreement as to what is to be comprehended by the 
term ‘Social Services,” although the services to be included within that expres- 
sion will not vary greatly from province to province. As used in this submis- 
sion, the term is meant to include those activities of government which involve 
an expenditure of money when the predominant wish is to secure for the weak, 
the old, the under-privileged or the unfortunate, a degree of protection through 
the medium of state intervention. It likewise embraces those services performed 
by governments with the design of increasing the efficiency of the individual 
while creating for him an opportunity for realizing himself and enjoying priv- 
ileges that he could not procure for himself. It is quite true that all activities 
of government are in theory designed for the public good, and no sharp division 
can be drawn. Commonly, however, the social service is regarded as being posi- 
tive in nature, the needs of the recipients as members of society being con- 
sidered. Perhaps, after all, the term is merely applied to the newer services, 
those which formerly people were supposed to get for themselves. The luxuries 
of yesterday are the needs of today. Such a concept is altogether proper if 
the end of government is to satisfy the needs of the people. 


Under the term social services as used in this submission, will be included 
education, public health services, public institutions, such as mental hospitals, 
children’s homes, and schools for the deaf; grants such as those for child wel- 
fare and maternity, mothers’ allowances, relief of destitutes, etc. Likewise, 
expenditures incurred in the administration of the Minimum Wage Act, the 
inspection of factories and, generally, services connected with the welfare of 
labour. Details concerning this matter may be found in statement 14 of Appen- 
dix “‘A’’, under the heads Education and Public Welfare. 


Growth of Social Services 


At the time of the formation of the province in 1905, the total of expen- 
ditures for matters considered as social services in the definition as given above, 
was very small indeed. Aside from the support of education, the Public Accounts 
for the year 1905 reveal an expenditure of $11,000.00 for the support of mental 
hospitals; a $40.00 payment to the home for the infirm; slightly over $100.00 
for the relief of destitutes and a sum somewhat below $500.00 for the education 
and maintenance of the blind. In the year 1907 a hospital grant in the sum 
of slightly over $13,000.00 appears. In 1911 the first record of an expenditure 
under the Child Welfare Act is shown. In 1919 mothers’ allowances and mater- 
nity grants appeared. The year 1921 marks the beginning of payments for the 
support of education for soldiers’ dependent children; old age pensions were first 
paid in 1929 while in 1931 payments are first recorded for the support of a 
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psychopathic hospital and in 1932 for the support of a school for the deaf. 
Usually, when a grant in support of any particular service had once been made, 
the annual grant continues to grow from year to year. Table I gives the total 
expenditures for social services for selected years beginning in 1911 and ending 
with the current year. It will be observed that at the end of the period re- 
ferred to, expenditures under the head of social services were almost ten times 
as great as at the beginning of the period. 


TABLE I 


Social Service Expenditures 
Totals for Selected Years, 1911-1936 


Year Ending Expenditure 
Hebrilary 229.1014 eo es Ae $ 681,916.44 
April >S0; SONG i eee ee ee ee 1,423,916.87 
ye og lhe] Uren be? Da ease Cee ete Ee 3,194,069.95 
April 3O0se LOZ Gir eee te ees 5,025,178.65 
Ari SO) Vk O3 iree coe. Senior ene rye ee 7,932,064.24 
Aprilis0je lob vey eee ee ee ee 7,327 ,528.33 
April 305 OSS ee sere ee tle ee, cece 5,017,077.66 
April 30, @b0G4ie a ee eee 5,169,916.90 
April 30; boo ee tance eee eee 5,651,833.02 
ADE (30) OSG seaties . a ca ae 6,172,150.39 


Conditional Subsidies 


From time to time assistance has been received from the Dominion 
Government in the form of conditional subsidies. By this term is meant. 
that the grant is made on condition that the province perform some stipulated 
action, usually an expenditure of a sum of money calculated by percentage 
or otherwise, from the provincial treasury. Leading examples of conditional 
subsidies to the Province of Saskatcnewan have been those in support of 
employment services begun in 1919-20 and continuing to the present time; 
the grant in support of treatment of venereal diseases which extended from 
the year 1919-20 to the year 1931-32; the grant in support of vocational 
education begun in the year 1920-21 and the grant in support of the payment 
of old age pensions begun in the year 1928-29 and which is being paid at 
the present time. With reference to old age pensions, the Dominion Govern- 
ment contributed fifty per cent during the period May ist, 1928 to October 
31st, 1931. Since the latter date the Dominion has contributed seventy-five 
per cent thereto. Throughout the whole period the province has borne the 
administration expenses of old age pensions. 
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Table I gives a summary of contributions from the Dominion Treasury 
by way of conditional subsidies. It will be observed that in the period beginning 
with the fiscal year 1912-13 up to the end of the fiscal year 1936-37, the 
Dominion has made payments to a combined total sum of over $13,000,000. 
A complete record of payments in the nature of conditional subsidies will be 
supplied to the Commission as a separate exhibit. These conditional subsidies 
have not been entirely in support of social services as the term is here used. 


TABLE II 


Province of Saskatchewan 
Conditional Subsidies from Dominion of Canada 


Total for Fiscal Year 


Fiscal Total Dominion Cost to 
Year Expenditures Repayments Province 
UES C245 Wes es eke le $ 34,296.29 $ 34,296.29 
OWS Ake manne s eee 27,148.14 27,148.14 
MOUS Pree ee 6152.31 40,636.00 See 0 O63 
TOT dG meee See 34,005.52 47,407.52 13,402.00 Cr. 
1 OUG mee ecw eat ee 71,440.40 67,365.98 4,074.42 
OME Sia ot eee 78,299.12 77,673.51 625.61 
OMS eT Oss sees: 81,728.48 79,166.24 2,062.24 
POT9S2 OMe oe meee 167,020.15 a PA PAOALE! 54,747.41 
1920-210 tea 294,639.37 148,106.96 146,532.41 
(ko po Spe te aie ere 1,102,586.26 538,140.87 564,445.39 
IG PB rs Sees 1,318,654.13 558,679.51 759,974.62 
O23 = 244 eee ae se 1,055,416.27 427,952.73 627,463.54 
19242) eee 1,218,568.11 476,631.01 741,937.10 
1925-2 Garth 1,075,020.62 211,592.23 863,428.39 
1926-2) eee ee ee 114,075.97 45,166.73 68,909.24 
NS Osan tee Shree 120576.02 164,823.26 43,247.24 Cr. 
ODS a2 0 ween pea ia hy 584,772.60 243,213.40 341,559.20 
1G 202 () pasa nee e ian teak 1,216,507.76 556,110.10 660,397.66 
TGS BS 4a Wek Sees ere 1,894,260.30 717,464.70 1,176,795.60 
NOSE 32 hee tee 8s 2,108,408.84 1,348 429.56 759,979.28 
IBV B ie ceo eine 1,926,206.72 1,403,237.21 522,969.51 
LOSS Hod ayant 1,918,867.88 1,378,370.08 _ 540,497.80 
LO D4R Onesie 2,115,929.34 1,512,266.08 603,663.26 
tS 6 ae en re 2,351,037.30 1,654,935.78 696,101.52 
OS 623 (G4s ns ees 2,451,611.41. 1,755,444.36 696,167.05 


$23,423,229.31 $13,626,530.99 $9,796,698.32 


The payment of conditional subsidies has no doubt given relief to the 
provincial treasury to some extent and in so far as the payments constituted 
contributions to social services the opinion may be expressed that necessary 
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services have been assisted thereby. The question arises whether payments in 
the form of conditional subsidies may not constitute the proper solution of the 
inability of the provinces to discharge their constitutional obligations with 
the restricted incomes presently available. The Government of Saskatchewan 
is not prepared to state categorically an opinion to the effect that the conditional 
subsidy is unsound, but it desires to submit the following observations with 
reference to such payments: 


(a) The offer of such grants from the Dominion Treasury may present 
-a temptation to provincial governments which is difficult to resist. The result 
may be that the province will embark on the expenditure of public moneys 
on a programme which is quite at variance with the needs of the province 
and may be quite contrary to its general scheme of development. 


(b) The conditional subsidy is quite unsatisfactory in that the Dominion 
_ Government may decide to withdraw from the scheme altogether. In the 
meantime the province will have begun an expenditure which it finds it is unable 
to discontinue. This actually happened in the case of conditional subsidies 
for the construction and support of technical schools, where the grant was 
discontinued after expensive buildings had been constructed. The same was true 
in the case of grants in support of the treatment of venereal diseases, although 
in this case it is probable that a service was begun which every province 
would have been forced to undertake sooner or later. 


(c) The granting of conditional subsidies seems to be contrary to the notion 
of building up a spirit of responsibility on the part of the provinces. It is 
altogether reasonable for the Dominion to assume complete responsibility for 
given social services, and it may be predicted that this action will result from 
recommendations of this Commission. But in so far as a social service or any 
other service is recognized as a provincial responsibility it would seem that it 
is more advisable that the province should be responsible. It is submitted 
further that the unconditional subsidy to the provinces is to be preferred, 
especially if an element of flexibility can be introduced therein. In a subsequent 
part of this submission a recommendation will be made looking to the intro- 
duction of this element of flexibility into unconditional subsidy payments from 
the Dominion treasury. 


The Future of Social Services 


Attention has been drawn to the fact that with existing sources of revenue 
the Province of Saskatchewan is unable to provide adequate services and at 
the same time perform the other functions of government. Every indication, 
moreover, points to the conclusion that the burden of maintaining social 
services will be greater in the future. Not only will many of the existing 
services be more expensive to maintain, but it is almost certain that new 
services will be necessary. Reference may be made to a few of the social 
services in terms of the future. 
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Old Age Pensions. The burden of the payment of old age pensions in this , 


province will almost inevitably increase in the next few years. This conclusion 
is drawn from the fact that the population of the province is comparatively 
young and that during the next few years an increasing percentage will be 
above the age of seventy years. In connection with this particular service, 
it is submitted that pensions should be payable to those who have reached 
the age of sixty-five years but that such payments should be put on a con- 
tributory basis. It is proposed to recommend that the complete burden of 
payment of old age pensions should be assumed by the Dominion Government. The 
Government of Saskatchewan strongly recommends a pension scheme to which all 
shall contribute during their earning years, with pensions payable to all persons 
above a certain age, say sixty-five years, regardless of the financial status of 
the recipient. 


Unemployment Insurance. It is submitted that a scheme of contributory 
unemployment insurance should be made effective in the near future. In this 
province where income is extremely variable, the insurance principle must be 
resorted to as frequently as possible. On the basis of the analysis to be found 
in Part II of this submission,. it is believed that unemployment insurance is 
a social service that may logically be assumed by the Dominion Government, 
and a recommendation will be made to that effect. It may be pointed out, 
however, that on a comparative basis the Province of Saskatchewan will gain 
less from such a scheme than any other province, due to the fact that so large 
a proportion of the population is engaged in agricultural pursuits and that an 
unemployment insurance scheme is difficult to apply to them. For this province 
crop insurance appears to be the logical supplement for unemployment 
insurance. It is not suggested herein that the Dominion should inaugurate 
a national scheme of crop insurance, but it is suggested that in the event of 
crop insurance proving feasible, the Province of Saskatchewan should be given 
special consideration by way of assistance in the financing of such a scheme. 
In connection with unemployment insurance it is believed that the Dominion 
should have complete jurisdiction to deal with the whole question of labour, 
including minimum wages, hours of labour and the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 


Education. Additional expenditures will be necessary for the support of 
education both to repair the waste due to years of depression and drought 
and to provide adequate facilities for the years to come. During the past 
several years financial conditions in the great majority of school districts have 
been such as to prohibit the normal upkeep and repair to school buildings and 
equipment. Buildings invariably need general repairs and painting outside as 
well as re-decorating within. In many cases heating plants require extensions 
or renewals and the same is true of out-buildings and fences. While a com- 
pletely accurate estimate of the sum needed to carry out such work cannot 
be given, it is suggested that $300.00 would be a modest estimate for a typical 
school and on this basis the sum required would be approximately $1,500,000.00. 
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School libraries in most schools have suffered severely owing to the 
inability of the local Boards to provide for replacements or additions. The 
sum of $30.00 per room is a conservative estimate of the immediate need in 
this respect, which means a total expenditure of $217,200.00. It is likewise 
estimated that at least $100,000.00 is urgently needed to provide or replace the 
normal equipment in rural and village schools. 


Consolidated schools report that their conveyance equipment is now nearly 
worn out, some conveyances needing extensive overhauling and other replace- 
ment. This will involve an expenditure of possibly $25,000.00. 


The material wastage due to the depression has its counterpart in the 
personnel of the teaching staff. Teachers have been poorly paid and in many 
cases have not received the salaries due them. It is not possible to state 
with exactness the amount of unpaid salaries at this date, but the following 
will give an indication of the probable amount; 


Teachers’ salaries overdue and unpaid 


As at December 31, 1934, amounted to ___....... $775,380.12 
As at December 31, 1935, amounted to ___.____. 964,149.85 


As at December 31, 1936, amounted to __....... 937,594.11 


These figures indicate that the current amount of salaries overdue and 
unpaid amounts to approximately $900,000.00. In view of the fact that a 
special appropriation of $200,000.00 has already been made for this purpose, it 
would seem that $700,000.00 is still required. 


Because of their low cash incomes, teachers. have had little to spend on 
clothing and personal necessities, to say nothing of books and periodicals required 
to maintain professional efficiency. The restoration of suitable salaries is 
imperative if efficiency is to be maintained within the teaching profession. It 
may be noted that the total amount paid for teachers’ salaries in three selected 
years has been as follows: 


LO26 ee ets Reet gat oval Oe ee $6,957 ,331.56 
Ao peter ee er ae eerie eres CO Se Td ee 6,695,376.75 
DOS ihe oe ea as eee iam we ae eae 3,973,073.03 


It appears therefore that the rehabilitation of the teaching staff would 
require that school boards should have available for teachers’ salaries almost 
$3,000,000.00 more than in 1936. The increase in grants effective after July 
1, 1937, will amount to approximately $800,000.00. If it can be assumed that 
most of this money will be available for increases in salaries, the further sum 
required is around $2,000,000.00. 
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Owing to the depression, coupled with complete crop failures in many sec- 
tions, it has become impossible for pupils in rural districts either to drive to 
nearby town schools for high school work or to board in town in order to 
secure a high school education. To some extent this handicap has been offset 
by the services of the Government Correspondence School, but there is no 
doubt that many pupils in rural schools are suffering a genuine hardship by 
being deprived of facilities for instruction in the high school grades. Financial 
assistance would be well justified in order to correct this condition. 


The various sums mentioned above as being required in addition to present 
revenues to provide normal educational facilities for the work of grades 1 to 
12 may be recapitulated as follows: 


In aid of repairs to school buildings $1,500,000.00 
Tra OL SCHOGMINDPatiegre creek eee 217,200.00 
In aid of equipment in rural and village schools 100,000.00 
In aid of conveyance equipment 25,000.00 
In aid of arrears of teachers’ salaries _................ 700,000.00 
In aid of teachers’ current salaries (annually)... 2,000,000.00 
In aid of rural high school pupils (annually) 150,000.00 

LOY oe IRI ose Re are i ROR ORD $4,692,200.00 


Of these items all but the last two would not recur in the event of a return 
of normal conditions. The last two, however, would involve additional annual 
payments of over $2,000,000.00. In addition to this sum there is a need for 
assistance to secondary education. No reference has been made to changing 
techniques which will probably involve more expensive equipment in the future. 


Reference has been made in an earlier portion of this submission of the 
fact that some school districts are in a much weaker condition than others. 
The government has had under consideration a proposal to devote the proceeds 
of the Public Revenues Tax to the relief of school districts and other municipal 
institutions. No definite policy has been formulated. 


It is also very evident that further assistance must be given to the Prov- 
incial University. The University of Saskatchewan is the only institution of 
higher learning in the province, aside from theological colleges, and is forced 
to carry on with virtually no private endowment. It is imperative that the 
University be put in a position to do extensive research work if a successful 
programme of agricultural development is to be undertaken. Some excellent 
work has already been done in such matters as soil surveys. Salaries of the 
teaching staff have been cut to such an extent that the services of several 
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able scholars have been lost. The potential value of a university in the 
rehabilitation of the life of the province cannot be over-stated. The university 
will play a very important part in the development of the province. 


Health Services. The fairly large expenditures for health services appear in 
Statement 14, Appendix ‘A’, largely under the heads Public Health and Public 
Institutions. There is every indication that such expenditures will increase. 
Indeed, there are several imperative needs at the present time. 


There is at the present time, a very urgent need for the following: (1) a 
new mental hospital with a capacity of twelve hundred beds; (2) two cancer 
hospitals with a capacity of thirty beds each; (3) A home for incurables with 
a capacity of two hundred beds. 


Our two mental hospitals are greatly overcrowded, which interferes very 
seriously in providing adequate treatment towards the rehabilitation of these 
patients. In fact the overcrowding is so acute that a new institution of 1,000 
beds could be filled to capacity with the present patient population. 


While the cancer work in this province has been making progress, it is 
realized that a proper objective can not be reached until both the diagnostic 
and treatment facilities are restricted to a closed staff. Some provision must 
be made for dealing with this problem, similar to that in which the tuber- 
culosis problem has been attacked. 


There is practically no provision for looking after incurable cases at the 
present time. They are admitted to the Old Folks Home, which is overcrowded, 
and to other institutions throughout the Province, being mixed with other 
cases who may be acutely ill, or maybe senile but not physically ill. 


There is also need for further expenditure on the prevention and treatment 
of venereal disease. In 1920 the Dominion Government instituted grants pay- 
able to the Provinces, but these were discontinued. In the meantime, the costs 
have been mounting up and it has been found necessary to supply drugs to 
private practitioners for the treatment of patients who are unable to purchase 
them. This cost is mounting up each month. It is felt that such a plan is 
essential if adequate treatment is to be provided to those suffering from ven- 
ereal diseases. 


The cost of new institutions,may be summarized as follows: 


New mental’ hospital 7. a8 a sone. eee ee $3,500,000.00 
Two thirty-bed cancer hospitals ....0.0022. sie. 160,000.00 
Flomet for-incurables rae seen cs. iste ee oe apes 266,500.00 


ete Satan Maia bol Ae ele eee $3,926,500.00 
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The new increases to yearly expenditures will be as follows: 


Administration of mental hospital 
(including maintenance and operation) 


Bitlis ELeCIE Linger topes A 8 is Fh 2 $200,000.00 
Leth ll} Wee Nahi) acy were ee ak ene ae Se eee Ce 90,000.00 
ACT ic ee MR LD ee eee ena Pear Perea $290,000.00 
Administration of two new cancer hospitals ___. $ 52,000.00 
Administration of Home for Incurables _......... 120,000.00 
Further expenditure on prevention and control 
OQELVeNeKea eG ISCAsercs niet ese sia et 10,000.00 
FDU aL Ls teat coke omer Ror a os Wane dhs gh iY $472,000.00 


To the general question whether there are adequate health services, pre- 
ventive and curative, the answer is that such services are in general available 
to those individuals with sufficient resources to pay for them. There is no 
doubt that persons in the middle group of wage or salary earners have extreme 
difficulty in paying for medical, hospital and nursing services, as well as dental 
treatment. Medical science has advanced to such an extent that intricate and 
expensive diagnostic and treatment facilities are essential. In the case of serious 
illness, the well to do and the indigent are in a more favourable position than 
the middle class. An answer to this would seem to be an equitable distribution 
of the costs among all the people and a consequent reduction in the overhead 
- cost when facilities are used to the capacity limit of the facility concerned. 


In order to meet this problem, 78 municipalities either wholly or in part, are 
contained in 76 municipal physician schemes. These schemes serve a population 
of 153,354 or 26 per cent of the 650,690 people residing in rural municipalities 
and local improvement districts. In addition, 42 villages have made similar 
provision as well as 2 towns. 


The Health Services Board has been appointed under the Public Health Act 
to regulate the operation of such schemes and approve contracts made by 
municipal councils for medical, hospital, dental and nursing services. Realizing 
that some control is necessary, the Board only approves contracts for muni- 
cipal doctors which provide for general medical services, obstetrical care and 
minor surgery. In order to deal with the surgical problem involved, legislation 
was enacted at the last session of the Legislature whereby a municipal council 
can enter into a contract with a surgeon or surgeons to do major surgery 
for all the residents in any municipal unit. At the present time, therefore, 
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any municipal unit has the authority to make the necessary arrangements to 
provide for complete medical and surgical care of all residents, in addition to 
hospitalization and nursing services, from moneys collected on a _ taxation 
basis. 


No contribution is being made at the present time by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, but it would appear that the time will arrive when all of these units 
will be welded into one organization, making provision for the addition of further 
units as they develop, and thus evolve a_ provincial set-up which will provide 
medical, surgical, hospital and nursing care. The amount involved would be 
the usual two-ninths of the cost of the service, which appears to be the 
recognized portion of the central government’s contribution towards any state 
medical scheme. There would be advantages from such a policy, among them 
the possibility of a proper control. 


The municipal programme also makes possible, with proper organization, the 
development of a very intensive and efficient preventive service. Under the 
standard contract made by the councils with the municipal doctors a great 
deal of preventive work is required of the physicians, such as immunization 
clinics and examination of school children. It is found by the Department 
that municipal physicians do much more preventive work by virtue of this 
contract than private physicians practising in similar areas. From the preven- 
tive side of public health it would seem logical that this set-up should be used 
to the best advantage in keeping the people ‘‘well.” 


Public Health authorities at the present time admit that full time preventive 
health services obtain best results, and consequently advocate full-time health 
units with a full-time medical health officer, sanitary officer and nurse to 
each unit. One essential requirement in each unit, however, appears to be a 
sufficiently dense population, in order that the areas concerned may be 
adequately covered and having sufficient population reasonably to stand the 
cost of such a service. In this province the density of population does not 
appear to lend itself to the present conception of a full-time unit. The same 
policies, however, can be carried out in connection with our municipal physicians 
where they combine both curative and preventive medicine in their everyday 
practice. In rural communities such practice is gaining favour very quickly with 
leaders in public health administration. 


To adopt such a scheme in Saskatchewan would require the division of the 
province into some eight districts with a trained public health personnel in 
charge of each district, as consultants, advisors and supervisors to municipal 
units. Such a programme might prove very efficient and if the municipal 
doctor system spreads as it is apparently doing of its own accord, we would 
have developed in Saskatchewan a well organized system to deal with our public 
health problems—both preventive and curative. 
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In view of the fact that district sanitary officers and nurses are available, 
the only additional staff, from the standpoint of preventive public health work, 
would be eight fully trained medical health officers at an annual outlay approx- 
imating $60,000. The inauguration of a complete scheme of health insurance, 
however, is beyond the financial capacity of the province. The Health Services 
Board proposes to make further investigations but the government is not 
committed to any particular policy. 


We have in Saskatchewan an instance of a state medical scheme so far 
as the control and treatment of tuberculosis is concerned. An efficient pro- 
gramme has been evolved which is recognized everywhere as outstanding. The 
central government, in the first instance, makes the necessary sanitorium accom- 
modation available as governmental capital expenditure and in addition pays 
$1.00. per patient per day to the Anti-Tuberculosis League. The municipal units 
pay the balance of the operating costs involved. The experience of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League in the past few years is a very effective argument against 
the institution of any health insurance scheme on a province wide basis at the 
present time. The League is finding the programme very difficult to finance, 
due to the persisting drouth conditions, and the municipal units owe the League 
approximately $650,000 in past due assessments. In view of the fact that such 
assessments are based solely on the operation of the sanatoria, one can realize 
the difficult situation of the League, and how impossible it would be for the 
same taxpayers, through their municipal units, to carry the additional burden 
of the health insurance scheme. 


At the same time it is realized that the economy of Saskatchewan calls 
for the application of the insurance principle as far as possible in order that 
the risks may he equalized and that some degree of security be achieved. If 
health insurance is sound in principle, it can be achieved (1) by the adoption 
of such policies as will increase the taxpaying capacity of Saskatchewan to such 
an extent as to make the scheme financially feasible; or, (2) by the adoption 
of a scheme of National Health Insurance. 


Direct Relief. It is submitted that the granting of direct relief must, 
according to the current concepts of political philosophy, be considered as a 
social service. It involves an intervention by the State in the interests of the 
security of the individual. The individual left helpless as the result of economic 
conditions over which he has no effective control, is just as helpless as if 
incapacitated by age or physical illness. Current social beliefs favour state inter- 
vention in order that the individual may obtain at least a minimum of security, 
and will not tolerate a policy of non-assistance. 


It is further submitted that direct relief as a social service, including 
medical services to those on relief, must properly be considered as a matter 
of national concern. (1). It is a service of a character that can be admin- 
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istered nationally without danger of collision among divergent group philosophies. 
(2) The burden of direct relief is beyond the financial capacity of the provinces. 
This is at any rate true of most provinces, certainly of Saskatchewan. This 
proposition has been recognized, in part at least, by the action of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of Canada. A large share of the burden of direct relief 
has been borne by the National Government. (3) Complete assumption of the 
burden of relief by the Dominion affords a means of equalizing, to some extent, 
the unequal incidence of certain national policies, particularly the incidence of 
the customs tariff, on the various provinces of Canada. 
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PART IX 


THE ECONOMIC WELL-BEING OF THE PEOPLE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


In other parts of this submission we have indicated the effects of agricultural 
depression and drought, of high freight rates and higher tariffs, and of 
Dominion monetary and fiscal policies upon the economic well-being of the 
people of Saskatchewan. We have shown how the burden of provincial, 
municipal, and private indebtedness and of capital disinvestment as revealed by 
the condition of our farms and industries, our schools and public institutions, 
our highways, and our telephone systems, menace the people of this province with 
a steadily declining standard of living. We might, perhaps, have emphasized the 
position of Saskatchewan as the Cinderella of the Canadian Federation by 
reference to certain other criteria or generally accepted “indexes of prosperity”’ 
such as bank deposits, taxable incomes, life insurance sales, and payments of 
succession duties. However, in this part of our submission, we have confined 
ourselves to a comparative statement of the volume of retail merchandise trade 
in the different provinces of the Dominion over a period of years, and to a brief 
description of the actual living standards of our people both before and after 
the depression. Food and clothing, housing and household furnishings, the 
ordinary conveniences and amenities of civilized existence, offer simple tests of 
the standard of living enjoyed by any population. 


A. THE VOLUME OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Low agricultural revenues in Saskatchewan have been reflected in sharp 
declines in all sales, and while it is impossible to separate rural and urban 
transactions, it is possible to give a rough quantitative measurement of the 


TABLE I 
Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada and the Provinces, 1930-36* 
Total Net Sales Index of Retail Sales 
(1930—100.0) 
1930 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
$ 
GCandadas botaly pase sc. 2,755,569,900 100.0 84.2 69.8 648 711 74.5 79.9 
Prince Edward Island .... 13,773,700 100.0 83.8 67.4 64.7 70.3 71.9 82.4 
Nova. Seotia: 6250-224 09519-0900) 00:0" 90.3" (5.15. -69.2..77.2.— 81.6. 8TH 
New Brunswick ___........... 84,371,900 100.0 85.0 67.6 62.1 69.1 73.1 79.4 
Ouebecs Si.2 moh 651,138,500 100.0 86.4 71.5 64.9 69.0 71.3 76.5 
OEE EIO Oitee Va aa earn, 1,099,990,200 100.0 86.6 71.8 67.4 74.9 78.0 83.0 
MaDitOOdeee tno 189,243,900 100.0 81.3 69.6 64.5 69.4 73.4 78.5 
Saskatchewan ................ 189,181,100 100.0 70.8 59.2 54.5 59.4 63.2 69.0 
rN hee) ig 92 8 OS Ae Oe SR H1G.0 0710071 00,09116.1> 465:6° (61.89.,69:0) V8.3 TTS 
British! Columbia oc... 248,597,500 100.0 83.7 65.9 62.6 69.6 75.8 83.6 


* From Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, 1936. (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1937.) 
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impact of the depression on the province as a whole. The value of retail trade 
fell off from $189,000,000 in 1930 to $103,000,000 in 1933, a decline of more 
than 45 per cent which, as shown in Table I, was greater than experienced in 
any other province. Similarly, the upswing in the value of retail trade, which 
became evident in 1934 and succeeding years has been less satisfactory than in 
any other part of the Dominion. 


TABLE II 


Retail Merchandise Trade in Saskatchewan, by Kinds 
of Business, 1930-35* 


Total Net Sales Index of Retail Sales 
(1930—100.0) 
Kind of Business 1930 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
$ 
ALL ESPORCS ee ake an RA ore eee 189,181,000 100.0 70.8 59.2 54.5 59.0 63.0 
Rood Sonoup een 2 ane ee ee 25,877,700 100.0 79.6 65.0 59.8 60.7. 63.0 
Country general stores -............. 37,710,000 100.0 75.0 64.5 61.2 67.5 70.1 
General merchandise group -.-... 20,102,400 100.0 82.2 71.0 69.5 73.5 , sea 
AULoMmolivereroun |. ceen = 27,048,700 100.0 60.9 45.7 41.5 50.5 62.1 
Apparel Meron ene eee 10,231,900 100.0 78:8 67.2 585 62.7 68.0 
Building materials group -........ 22;612;200 > 100,05 64.0" “55.647. 251.99 51.7 
Furniture and household group 4,087,300 100.0 75.8 56.1 47.7 51.5 58.4 
Restaurants, cafeterias, etc. ... 5,551,900 100.0 75.5 55.2 49.7 52.2 55.2 
Farmers’ supply stores 4,281,900 100.0 564 51.1 43.8 47.5 51.5 
Book: Stores 33-2 eae es Sas 423,300 100.0 68.7 55.3 44.2 45.4 49.1 
Coal and wood yards __... 3,678,300» 100.0. 85.1. 81.2. 70:2) 63:9 -68.7 
Drug .Stores is: see Sie eee ee 4,988,000 100.0 79.6 68.8 62.1 66.0 68.5 
FOLOTIStS * 3 steko oe eee rete 297,000 100.0 85.5 65.3 54.9 55.6 62.0 
Jewellery. stores <2. 22s. ee 1,103,300 100.0 63.5 49.0 49.0 52.9 60.0 
Office, school and store supplies 956,400 100.0 65.8 63.3 44.0 48.8 59.4 
Tobacco stores and stands __._. 945,900 100.0 81.9 74.2 62.1 62.4 64.7 
Government liquor stores _...... 9,226,800 100.0 626 51.9 52.3 56.4 46.9; 


Unclassified kinds of business _ 10,058,100 100.0 43.8 37.2 35.4 40.1 47.2 


From Retail Merchandise Trade in the Prairie Provinces, 1935, (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1936). 


+ The decline in Government Liquor Stores sales in 1935 is accounted for by the opening 
of beverage rooms and the consequent diversion of trade from government stores. 


An analysis of the distribution of the decreasing value of total retail sales 
in Saskatchewan (Table II) shows wide variations between the different business 
groups. In 1934 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics after pointing out the 
close relationship existing between the changes in the volumes of wholesale and 
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retail trade in the prairie provinces, drew attention to one feature which is 
of particular significance in view of the repeated failure of field crops and gar- 
dens over a large part of Saskatchewan: 


While wholesale sales in the prairie provinces show the largest decline for 
any region for the period 1930 to 1933... there are several striking features 
in the trends by kinds of business. For the Dominion as a whole, the index 
of sales for foods is 68.9 in 1933, while in the prairie provinces it is 71.6. 
For groceries, the prairie index is 89.5 compared with 80.8 for the Dominion. 
In view of the large decrease in agricultural income in the prairie provinces, 
the maintenance of the sales of food products at such a high level is 
somewhat surprising. Two factors may have contributed toward the result. 
The first is a tendency toward greater purchasing through the regular 
wholesale and retail channels during the past four years; and secondly, the 
considerable amounts spent by governmental agencies for relief purposes 
in the prairie provinces. (1) 


A number of different types of businesses showed losses in the value of 
trade exceeding 50 per cent between 1980 and 1933, although there was some 
improvement in almost every line in 1934. The greatest loss was experienced 
by the automotive retailers (including motor vehicle dealers, dealers in 
accessories, tires and batteries, filling stations, garages etc.) where the value 
of sales fell off almost 60 per cent between 1930 and 1933, but the building 
materials group was not far behind. Of the smaller businesses, farmers supply 
stores and the furniture and household group (including furniture, household 
appliances, home furnishings, radio and music stores) were hardest hit. 


In addition to variations in the values of sales between the various business 
groups there has been considerable variation within the same group. In the 
automotive group, motor vehicle dealers fared worst, as might be expected, 
sales declining 63.7 per cent between 1930 and 1933, although recovery after 
1933 was stronger than in any other business. In the building group, lumber 
yards, aS might also be expected, showed the greatest loss, since “between 1929 
and 1933 construction . .. in Saskatchewan declined approximately 98 per 
cent.”” (2) and there has been but a slight renewal of building activity in sub- 
sequent years. In the furniture and household group, household appliance 
stores fared worst and recovery has been slight. 


It must be remembered that while the indexes of retail sales quoted above 
show only the movements in the dollar volume of sales, such indexes cannot 


(1) Wholesale Trade in Canada and the Provinces, 1933, (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics,- 1935) p.3. 


(2) The Prairie Provinces in their Relation to the National Economy of Canada: A Statistical 
Study of their Social and Economic Condition in the Twentieth Century, (Ottawa, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, 1934) p.111. 
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be taken, during periods of rapid price changes such as the years 1930 to 
1932, as indicating the physical volume of trade. In the absence of price 
indexes constructed so as to be strictly comparable, it is impossible to state 
definitely how much of the decrease in dollar volume of sales is due to the 
decline in price levels and how much to a decrease in the quantity of goods 
consumed. While cost of living indexes are not constructed in such a way 
as to warrant their use as a correction for price changes in the index num- 
bers of retail trade, they suggest the order of magnitude of price trends. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics weighted retail price index (including foods, 
fuel, clothing and household requirements) when adjusted to make the 1930 
figure equal 100 was 85.3 for 1931; 75.1 for 1932; 72.5 for 1933; 76.2 for 1934; 
76.6 for 1935, and 78.4 for 1936. (3) Without attempting to establish any precise 
mathematical relationship between the Bureau’s Dominion retail price index and 
the Saskatchewan retail sales index, but recalling that when the 1930 figures 
for the latter also equals 100, the 1931 figure is 70.8; 1932, 59.2; 1933, 54.5; 
1934, 59.4; 1935, 63.2; and 1936, 69.0 it seems clear that the decrease in dollar 
volume of sales has been much greater than the decline in the price level. 


B. STANDARDS OF LIVING IN THE WHEAT ECONOMY (4) 


The dominant position of wheat in the economy of Saskatchewan as an 
export staple determines the standard of living of the great majority of Saskat- 
chewan farmers. Regardless of time or place, of conditions of general prosperity or 


(3) Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, 1936, (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1937), 
p.5. “In comparing the indexes of retail sales for the period 1930 to 1936 with the Retail 
Price Indexes .. . it should be remembered that figures for certain kinds of business are 
included in the former which are not included in the latter. In particular, automobile _ 
dealer establishments have considerable weight in determining the indexes of retail sales 
but commodities sold by these establishments are not included in the price indexes. It 
must also be remembered that the weighting system used in computing the Bureau’s 
Indexes of Retail Prices is based on an estimated aggregate consumption in Canada, in- 
cluding a proportion which does not pass through the channels of distribution covered by 
the census of merchandising. The lack of a series of price indexes comparable to retail 
sales by kinds of business precludes any acccurate correction of dollar value of retail 
sales for price changes. Nevertheless, the general trends in the indexes for both dollar 
value of sales and for retail prices indicates that during the period 1930 to 1933 the 
physical volume of goods distributed did not decline to the same extent as the decrease in 
the value of sales. Great differences in the variations in physical value, as in value of 
sales, may be found for different groups of commodities.” 


(4) “Standard of living” is here used to include those goods meeting material and physical 
needs, namely food, clothing, housing, and fuel, together with goods and services con- 
tributing to the maintenance of health, education, recreation, and the social relationships 
of the family. As in similar studies in the United States, standards of expenditure have 
been accepted as the most satisfactory available measures of actual standards of living. 
See Carle C. Zimmerman, Consumption and Standards of Living (New York, 1936) and 
Incomes and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Families, 1927-28, (St. Paul, 
University of Minnesota Bulletin 255, 1929) EH. L. Kirkpatrick, The Farmer’s Standard of 
Living, (New York, 1929) pp. 1-30, and The Farmer’s Standard of Living: A _ Socio- 
Economic Study of 2,886 White Farm Families of Selected Localities in 11 States, 
(Washington, U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1466, 1926) pp. 1-4; J. A. 
Field, Essays on Population and Other Papers (Chicago, 1931) pp. 387-99. 
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general depression, the concept of a standard of living has probably less validity 
when applied generally to farmers than for any other economic group in modern 
society. This is particularly true in Saskatchewan where variations in soil, 
climatic conditions, crop hazards, economic development and productive efficiency 
between different districts and even within a given district are so pronounced. 
At the same time, through emphasis on different values, particular racial groups 
have standards of living vastly different, though not necessarily “higher or 
lower,” than other racial groups. (5) 


Furthermore, from the opening. of the century down to 1929 there can have 
been few parts of the civilized world in which such tremendous advances from 
rude, pioneer levels were made possible by the application of constantly improv- 
ing techniques to the rapid exploitation of virgin natural resources, as in the 
Prairie Provinces. The advance over such a wide area could be neither uniform 
nor continuous, and, although by “1929 it might be said that the wheat economy 
was in the process of transition from the pioneer stage of settlement to that 
of an established community, the problem of presenting an exact picture of 
the standard of living would be complicated by the fact that the process of 
transition was in varying degrees of fulfilment throughout the different parts of 
the region. 


Since the cash costs make up a large part of the average farmer’s mini- 
mum living expenses “his standard of living (except under severe pressure) is 
relatively fixed, and the cost of living of the farm family is essentially a 
business cost, a part of the farm overhead.” (6) But since 1929 the standard 
of living obtaining under conditions of relative prosperity has been replaced by 
a much more flexible depression standard, and under the pressure of low prices 
and short crops this has been repeatedly driven down below what had pre- 
viously been considered an irreducible minimum, so that the whole concept of 
a “minimum” not in terms of “health and decency” but below which the farmer 
will not continue to produce, may appear of doubtful validity. (7) In addition 
to the more rigid cash operating expenses, (8) municipal taxes (to keep primary 


(5) “Different nationalities may be so unlike in their ways as to cause them to arrive at a 
given level of satisfaction with different amounts of money income.” H. A. Logan and 
N. J. Ware, Labour in Canadian-American Relations (Toronto, 1937) Part II. For a dis- 
cussion of standards of living and trends in modes of living in Doukhobor, Mennonite and 
German Catholic communities on the prairies see C. A. Dawson, Group Settlement: Ethnic 
Communities in Western Canada (Toronto, 1936) pp. 56-67; 130-6; and 312-7, respectively. 
On the standard of living of Ukrainian Communities see C. H. Young, The Ukrainian 
Canadians; A Study in assimilation (Toronto, 1931) pp. 100-4 and 287-8 and Robert 
England, The Central European Immigrant in Canada (Toronto, 1929) pp. 69-104. 


(6) W. A. Mackintosh, et al, Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces (Toronto, 1935) 
p.21. 


(7) See V. W. Bladen, ‘“‘The Theory of Cost in an Economy Based on the Production of 
Staples; Canada and Wheat” (The Canadian Economy and Its Problems, edited by H. A. 
Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre, pp. 135-42). 


(8) See above Part VI, sec. 2. 
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schools open) and debt charges have impinged upon standards of living and 
have, when coupled with sharply restricted credit facilities, tended to make 
living expenses residual rather than primary charges. Furthermore since the 
wheat farmer receives the bulk of his revenue in the fall of the year he is 
likely, under the pressure of his creditors, to pay out more than he can really 
afford, with the result that his standard of living may be seriously impaired 
for a large part of the following year. 


Food and Clothing 


Before the depression farm contributions accounted for between 40 and 50 
per cent of the value of all food requirements on farms of the prairie region. 
The limitations to diversification imposed by climatic conditions were reflected 
in the diet of the farm family. There was as a rule plenty of salt pork, eggs, 
milk, cream and butter in summer, and of frozen beef and potatoes with re- 
duced supplies of dairy products in winter. Farmers made very few purchases 
from the meat markets of the villages and towns, but in some communities 
a weekly supply of fresh meat through the summer months might be secured 
through a measure of informal local co-operation in the form of “beef-ring.”’ 
(Kach member of the “ring” in turn contributes an animal for butchering and 
division among the members, a small fee being levied to cover the cost of 
butchering and of cutting up the meat.) On the majority of farms cream was 
looked upon as a luxury and little was consumed either in summer or winter, 
nearly all of it being reserved for churning into butter or for shipment to the 
nearest creamery. The chief defect in the diet of the rural population was the 
preponderance of starches and meats and the inadequate supplies of leafy 
vegetables and fresh fruits. The deficiencies of the farm garden were partly 
overcome in prosperous years by fairly substantial purchases of canned toma- 
toes and canned corn, of dried fruits such as prunes and evaporated apples, 
of fresh fruit in the Fall for preserving, and of apples for winter consump- 
tion. Gardens began to show improvement in well-established communities as 
more time could be spared from the cultivation of field crops; trees were planted, 
which in addition to improving the appearance of the farmstead formed an 
effective “wind-break” or “shelter belt’, both for the farm house and the farm 
garden, (9) making possible a much greater production of vegetables and 
the cultivation of small fruits specially adapted to the region. (10) 


The collapse of wheat prices forced the prairie farmer to curtail cash ex- 
penditures on food, though, with the decline in the prices of cream, butter, eggs, 
meat and other farm produce partial compensation might have been expected 


(9) See “Horticulture” Guide to Saskatchewan Agriculture, Department of Agriculture Exten- 
sion, (University of Saskatchewan, 1936) pp. 76-81. “The wind break has a three-fold 
use: garden protection, home protection and beautification of the farmstead.” Cc. A. 
Dawson, The Settlement of the Peace River Country, (Toronto, 1935) p. 140. 


(10) See C. F. Patterson, Hardy Fruits: With Special Reference to their Culture in Western 
Canada (Saskatoon, 1936). 
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in an increased consumption of produce on the farm. Protracted drought 
effectively prevented such an adjustment over most of the area and sharply 
reduced the proportion of farm contributions. The following extract is typical 
of many communities in every year from 1929 to 1937: 


“There is virtually nothing in the rolling hills and valleys at Buffalo 
Gap and Big Beaver, which are near the U. S. border due south of Ben- 
gough. Gardens were a failure. Potatoes will have to be brought in... . 
One man told of children whom he knew who had not tasted any other 
vegetables than potatoes for over two years. Meat, bread and potatoes form 
the diet of the majority it was stated, but this year it is feared that the 
meat will often be lacking and the potatoes as well. Such is the progressive 
effect of six years of drought.” (11) 


Under such circumstances direct relief quickly became necessary if starva- 
tion was to be averted, though the standard of living was often actually lower 
for the very large marginal group that managed to avoid relief or for those 
who were just about to be pushed on to relief, than for actual relief recipients, 
though the relief schedules have not been extravagant. The maximum food 
allowance for a family of five for one month under the Saskatchewan Relief 
Commission in 1933-34 was $10.00 plus one 98 pound bag of flour; under the 
Bureau of Public Welfare of the Department of Municipal Affairs in 1935 it 
was $13.15; 1936, $16.50; 1937, $20.20, without separate allowances for flour. 
If the relief applicant had meat 15 per cent was to be deducted from the 
allowance; if dairy products, a further 10 per cent; if vegetables 10 per cent. 
Under the Relief Commission no purchases of fruit of any kind or of vegetables 
(other than potatoes and dried beans) were permitted; (12) the Bureau of 
Public Welfare has allowed the recipient a ‘consumer’s choice’. Medical men 
have reported evidence of malnutrition, particularly among children, in the 
drought area and have emphasized deficiencies in diet. In September, 1937, 
the Federal Minister of Agriculture stated that, “It is apparent, that there has 
been a shortage of vegetables and fruit in the diet of people on relief.” To 
meet this situation the Minister announced government plans to purchase large 
stocks of fruits, vegetables, beans, cheese and dried fish for distribution in the 
pea: areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. To November 19th, 782 carloads had 
b 


een distributed in Saskatchewan. y 


(11) D. B. MacRae and R. M. Scott, In the South Country: A Reprint of a series of articles 
which appeared in the Winnipeg Free Press, Regina Leader Post, and the Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix in September, 1934, as a result of a tour of the drought-stricken districts 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. (Saskatoon, 1934) pp. 18-20. 


(12) See Saskatchewan Relief Commission Schedules. ‘Following merchandise only will be 
supplied to above totals: (The schedules all provide for a sliding scale for families of 
1 to 14 persons). Potatoes, beef, pork, fish, butter, sugar, rolled oats, salt, tea, coffee, 
jam or honey, beans, pot barley, corn meal, yeast, baking powder, pepper, soap, coal oil, 
matches, epsom salts and saltpetre.’” The Commission probably presumed that a mini- 
mum of vegetables and fresh fruit would be supplied through the Saskatchewan Volun- 
tary Rural Relief Committee; see above, Part VI, section 3. 
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The hardships of depression have been pronounced in the case of clothing 
since this is entirely a cash expenditure. Even in more prosperous days the 
clothing of the farmer and his family came from the mail order house or the 
local ‘general store’ and was chosen with a view to cheapness and _ utility. 
Apart from working clothes, the farm family did not spend much on clothing. 
The high cost of working clothes, of overalls and boots for men, and the rigours 
of a prairie winter made clothing expenditures relatively high. Clothing ex- 
penditures could be drastically cut down or even postponed for a year but 
the cumulative effects of poverty are apparent in every part of the prairie 
region. (13) At Cadillac, Kincaid and Gravelbourg, in 1934 most of the farmers 
had been on relief for from three to five years. 


“This means that replacement of things in the home has been at a low 
point, or practically not at all. This is the most aggravating feature of the 
drought. One farmer described the situation as ‘patching up old clothes 
with clothes already patched, only to find that the garment had given away 
somewhere else.’ Examples are everywhere but repetition of them would 
not ease the circumstances. Clothing and bed clothes are badly needed.” 
(14) 


In the Mortlach-Chaplin area just west of Moose Jaw, 


“Clothing has been reduced to a minimum and bed clothes are reported 
as a great necessity, being but a remnant of what they once were and worn 
thin with age. Bare necessities have been the rule during the past few 
years. Farm homes such as these have never been run on a lavish scale. 
The people live simply and modestly, so reduction from their scale of 
living means more to the farmer and his wife and family than would at 
first appear.” (15) ; 


Much further south and east, in the Bengough area, conditions were even 
worse, 


“In some farm houses near the United States border .. . information was 
given of cases where one girl wore ‘the dress’ to school one day while 
the sister stayed at home. Next day they alternated, one staying at home 
and one going to school. Even the tea kettle is worn out and has been 
replaced by a lard pail. Broken panes of glass have been replaced by card- 
board.” (16) 


(13) For those forced to accept relief the maximum clothing schedules of the Saskatchewan 
Relief Commission allowed $9 per year for an adult, $6.25 for a boy, $5.25 for a girl, 
and $2.50 for an infant, with a maximum per family for large families of $75 in 1933- 
34. By 1937 this had been increased to $14.00 for the first adult and a maximum of 
$140 for a family of 20. These grants have been supplemented by the contributions 
made through the Saskatchewan Voluntary Rural Relief Committee, for a discussion of 
which see above, Part VI, section 3. 

(14) MacRae and Scott, In The South Country, p. 14. 

(25): Ibid. pa 

(16) Ibid., p. 18. 
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Housing and Household Furnishings 


The farm houses of the prairies are much smaller than those found in 
other parts of Canada. 


“The large six room dwelling is predominant in the Maritimes and Ontario 
where there is least evidence of crowding and conversely on the prairies 
where three and four room dwellings predominate, there is definite evidence 
of inadequate living space, particularly in rural areas . . . Over 60 per 
cent of prairie rural homes contain four rooms or less, while the number 
of such homes in Ontario is less than 23 per cent. In Alberta and Sask- 
atchewan there are more rural households occupying two rooms than in any 
other room group.” (17) 


As might be expected, the room space per person is less in the Saskatchewan 
wheat belt than anywhere else in the Dominion. The rooms per person for 
the rural population of the different provinces are as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 1.65; Ontario, 1.53; Nova Scotia, 1.49; New Brunswick, 1.29; British 
Columbia, 1.17; Quebec, 1.05; Manitoba, 0.93; Alberta, 0.88; Saskatchewan, 0.84. 
(18) 


The size of the Saskatchewan farm house is partly a reflection of pioneer 
conditions and the relatively short period of settlement, partly a result of the 
high cost of lumber and other building materials, and partly a consequence of 
the absence of any fuel on prairie farms to ease the expense of heating 
through long cold winters. The sod-shack, characteristic of early plains 
settlement, was the prairie equivalent of the log-cabin of wooded areas. The 
durability of the sod-shack was definitely limited, and it has practically dis- 
appeared from the prairie landscape. being replaced by the frame house of one 
or two story construction. (19) The change did not always represent an 
improvement, for although nearly every community possesses attractive farm 
houses, these are generally outnumbered by the small, unpainted, dreary, 
wooden shacks inadequate in size or warmth of construction to properly house 
the farm family. 


(17) Seventh Census of Canada: The Housing Accommodation of the Canadian People, (Ot- 
tawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1935) pp. 3 and 8. 


(18) Ibid., p. 6. 


(19) Less than one per cent of prairie farm houses are of stone, brick, brick veneer, or 
cement block construction. In many of the South-Eastern and Central European com- 
munities, (located largely in the park belt), buildings are fashioned upon the models of 
the country from which the settlers came, but there is a strong tendency for the thatched 
roof, log and clay or lumber and clay dwellings of the Ukrainians and the Russians 
to be replaced by a standardized Canadian house when the family fortunes will permit 
of the transition. The log-cabin of the park belt and the wooded zone survives only on 
the northern fringe of settlement. 
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The quality of farm houses shows a great variation from district to district, 
depending partly on the stage of economic development, but more fundament- 
ally perhaps on the income-earning capacity of the soil. On the choice wheat- 
lands of the Regina plains and in the well-established Davidson area the average 
investment in houses, which are nearly all of frame construction, is in excess 
of $2,000. Mature communities on good land such as Indian Head and Balcarres, 
Grenfell and Wolseley support comparable housing investments. Kindersley 
with farm houses possessing an average value of $1300 occupies a position 
roughly mid-way between these better districts and the cheaper structures found 
on the marginal wheatlands of the Maple Creek and Brokenshell areas. (20) 


In all communities the depression has meant the cessation of construction 
and the neglect of painting and repairs. In a survey including 832 farm houses 
in seven rural municipalities in southwest central Saskatchewan in 1935 the 
condition of 13 per cent of the houses was reported as good; 41 per cent as 
fair; and 46 per cent, poor. ‘The effect of six years of successive partial or 
total crop failures is reflected more readily in the condition of the farm build- 
ings than in any other visible factor. It is practically impossible to maintain the 
buildings on the prairie farms without some cash outlay each year. When the 
income from the farm is reduced, one of the first things to be neglected is the 
upkeep of the farm building.” (21) The winter fuel problem, always acute on 
the prairie plains, was intensified with the decline of cash income, and unrepaired 
houses have added greatly to the discomfort of farm families and to the relief 
fuel bills of government. (22) 


The primary consideration in the construction of a prairie farm house is 
that it may be kept reasonably warm with the typical and inexpensive but 
uncomfortably primitive heating system. Only a very small number of farm 
houses are equipped with central-heating systems, by means of which each room 
is heated through the circulation of steam, hot water, or more commonly, by 
hot air from a furnace in the basement. In the great majority of cases, the 
coal burning kitchen range, alone if the house is small, supplemented by a 
heater in the living-room in all larger houses, is relied upon to heat the house. 


(20) For details of housing and of farm living expenditures in representative farming dis- 
tricts of Saskatchewan see the Surveys of the Farm Management Department of the 
University of Saskatchewan as listed in Part VI, section 4. 


(21) Preliminary Report of a Study of Certain Physical and Economic Factors related to 
Land Use Classification in South-west Central Saskatchewan (Saskatoon, November 1936, 
typed, p. 58. Condition of the barns on 825 of these farms was: 10 per cent, good; 30 
per cent, fair: and 60 per cent, poor.) 


(22) The provision of winter fuel in the dried-out area has cost governments an average of 
over $1,000,000 for the last six years. More than 100,000 out of 136,472 Saskatchewan 
farms reported no forest products of any sort in 1931. See Census of Agriculture 
Saskatchewan, 1931 (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1936) p. 44. 
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The furnishings of the average Saskatchewan farm home have always been 
distinctly utilitarian in character. The pressure on available resources during 
the early years of settlement meant that the standardized living room furniture, 
rugs, books, pictures and other furnishings of a modest urban home were rarely 
seen. Nevertheless, during the decade prior to the depression a definite trend 
towards greater emphasis upon improvement of the farm home was evident in 
many established districts where crop yields had been satisfactory. Though the 
furniture generally remained cheap and inadequate, more was introduced, im- 
proved gasoline and kerosene lamps and occasionally small electric lighting plants 
(23) began to replace the small coal oil lamps; window curtains and rugs 
became more common; a portion of the garden space was devoted to flowers 
and shrubs and house plants began to appear at the windows. It would be 
easy to exaggerate the extent of the advance, but cash expenditures were 
abruptly checked by depression. In the Kindersley area in 1930, 80 per cent of 
the’ farms bought new furnishings and the expenditures per farm reporting 
purchases ‘averaged $74. In the roughly comparable areas of Scott in 1932 and 
Balcarres-Indian Head in 1933, only 5 and 14 per cent bought new furnishings 
and purchases per farm reporting averaged $28 and $27 respectively. All other 
surveys indicated similar declines and a tendency to completely ignore replace- 
ments. 


Farm Facilities. 


Since few prairie farms are equipped with electric power few farm women 
can enjoy the use of the multiplicity of domestic conveniences which are con- 
sidered necessities rather than luxuries by urban housewives. The only labour- 
saving device found in most farm houses is some sort of washing machine, a 
few of which are operated by a small gasoline engine, the majority by hand. 
For ironing, the heavy old-fashioned sad-iron which can be heated on the kitchen 
range, is in general use. Running water is seldom found in prairie farm houses. 
The division which includes the Regina plains had the best record in the census 
of 1931 with 2.8 per cent of the farms reporting this convenience. (24) The 
difficulties and expense of obtaining an adequate and convenient water supply 


(23) In the Census Division which included the Regina plains, 5.8 per cent of the farms 
reported electric lights in 1931. The average for other census divisions of the wheat 
belt was about 3 per cent including some lighting by gas. (See Census of Agriculture, 
Saskatchewan, pp. 44-45) When the Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 it was hoped that the rapid extension of power lines from the cities of Saskatoon, 
Swift Current and North Battleford to link up smalier urban centres would enable farmers 
to avail themselves of electric light and power, but depression and high costs of instal- 
lation have prevented both extension of Commission lines and increases in rural sub- 
scribers. In September, 1937, less than 100 farmers were served by the Commission 
and the private power companies. 


(24) This division included 8,878 farms of which 249 reported water piped in the kitchen and 
224 water piped in the bathroom. For a number of other census divisions in the south- 
west the proportion was less than 1.5 per cent. (See Census of Agriculture, Saskat- 
chewan, pp. 44-45.) 
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in many of the best wheat growing districts and of protecting a piped water 
system from frost in winter are the chief factors keeping the proportion so low. 
With little domestic help (25) the absence of these facilities must of neces- 
sity, particularly during the busy season, impose additional burdens on the 
farmer’s wife. However, it must be recognized that in some cases at least this 
situation is the result of choosing out of limited incomes between facilities 
giving diversion, enjoyment and relief from social isolation, such as the radio, 
telephone and the automobile on the one hand and those which are merely 
labour-saving on the other. This preference is not difficult to understand, 
especially when the recreational facilities may be enjoyed by all members of 
the family and are coupled with distinct economic advantages. Thus the 
radio has a much greater vogue than power washing machines and in 1931 
was to be found on more than half the farms in the best wheat growing 
districts. Radios were much less common in the more scattered farm houses 
of poorer districts so that the proportion for the prairie area as a whole did not 
exceed 25 per cent. In 1931 Saskatchewan was at the bottom of the list with 
respect to water piped into farm houses and electric lighting, although stand- 
ing second only to Ontario in farm automobiles and telephones, and to Ontario 
and British Columbia in farm radios. However, it is extremely doubtful whether 
she has maintained her relative position with respect to the last three facilities 
through the depression. Table III shows the percentages for each province of 
the Dominion in 1931. : 


The economic and social importance of the rural telephone was recognized 
by the pioneer and though construction costs were high, a network of long 
distance and rural connecting lines had pretty well covered the prairie region 
by 1921. (26) In many of the better well-established districts 80 to 90 per cent 
of the farmers had telephones; the proportion fell below 20 per cent for the 
marginal lands of the south west, but averaged upwards of 50 per cent for 
the region all through the nineteen twenties. In addition to saving valuable time 
the telephone has helped to break down the loneliness of prairie farms. It has 
gone far to relieve the sense of social isolation which has naturally been one 
of the outstanding characteristics of large scale agriculture and has given a 
sense of security by linking up the remote farms with centres where medical 
and other assistance might be available when needed. By facilitating rapid 
and effective organization the telephone was an important factor in the growth 
and development of the co-operative movement. 


(25) Most of the domestic help hired is for the summer season, some only for the peak-load 
coming at harvest time. Hirings for the year are uncommon. Less than 15 per cent 
reported any employment of domestic help at Kindersley in 1930; 18 per cent at Maple 
Creek and Richmound, and 25 per cent at Davidson in 1931; 21 per cent at Rosemount 
and Reford; 15 per cent at Scott; less than 5 per cent at Wellington and Brokenshell 
in 1932; 22 per cent at Balcarres-Indian Head, and 9 per cent at Grenfell-Wolseley in 
1933; and 17 per cent at Humboldt in 1934. In all districts the average period of 
employment was less than six months. Conditions are frequently unsatisfactory for the 
‘hired girl’; the hours of labour are unduly long, the work heavy, (commonly involving 
milking and other outside chores), and wages insufficient to offset the attractions of 
urban employment. 
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TABLE III 


Proportion of Farms with Farm Facilities in Canada and Each 
of the Provinces, 1931.* 


Gas or Water . Water 


Auto- Tele- electric pipedin piped in 
mobiles phone Radio light kitchen bathroom 
% % % % % % 

Canales .c tees. ts 44.1 32.1 16.4 10.0 17 4.9 
Prince Edward Island 30.2 21.6 10.9 4.0 5.6 3.8 
Nova scotia 2.28. 26.1 26.0 121 9.5 10.2 4.3 
‘New Brunswick _...... 30.6 20.9 7.8 7.4 1.2 4.0 
AS) We alae oy ey Re 19.8 19.4 6.3 14.0 31.9 8.2 
OTAGO Be ees ones 65.4 54.1 21.5 16.8 10.4 6.3 
Manitoa ves. eee oe 47.2 24.2 18.1 3.6 1:9 1.5 
Saskatchewan __.... 47.7 34.2 2012 2.8 1.4 1.2 
RIDGE Qe meters 2 oe 43.9 17.0 Weg 2.8 2.1 1.5 
British Columbia __... 40.6 26.5 23.6 24.5 31.2 20.0 


Compiled from, Final Bulletin No. XIX., Census of Agriculture, 1931, pp. 10-11. 


Next to the farm home and the rural school the institution which shows 
most clearly the impact of depression and drought is the rural telephone. It may 
be assumed that ordinarily the farmer gives up telephone services with extreme 
reluctance. “Consider,” writes Mrs. Telford of Pelly, ‘a farmer’s financial straits 
when for $10.50 a year he will do without a telephone. Perhaps he is 10 or 15 
miles from town, perhaps a mile from his nearest neighbour, yet for the sake 
of that paltry sum, he will face the hazards, the isolation, the social incon- 
venience of doing without his telephone. I think this more than anything else 
shows our western financial position.” (27) Every effort has been made by the 
Provincial Government and the rural telephone companies to stem the loss of 
farm telephones. Yet between 1930 and 1936 the number of subscribers declined 
by nearly 50 percent in the wheat belt. A few widely scattered examples picked 
. at random from the Annual Reports of the Department of Telephones illustrates the 
general situation. North Forres Rural Telephone Company situated in the Maple 


(26) See G. E. Britnell, Public Ownership of Telephones in the Prairie Provinces, Masters’ 
Thesis, University of Toronto, Chapter ITI. Development was not as rapid in the 
northern part of the province. 


(27) Gertrude S. Telford, Livingstone: A Social Survey. Masters’ Thesis McMaster Univer- 
sity, 1931, p. 36. The $10.50 charge has reference to the annual service rental. The 
average rental in 1935 on the basis of information supplied by the Department of Tele- 
phones would appear to have been about $11 per year. Payments of debentures issued 
to cover cost of construction of rural telephone lines are met by tax levies on lands 
adjacent to the lines. 
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Creek area of the southwest declined from 471 subscribers in 1930 to 221, in 
1936; the Golden Brae Rural Telephone Company at Gravelbourg in the south 
central area dropped from 52 to 13 in the same six year period; the Alameda 
Rural Telephone Company in the southeast, from 91 to 54; the Pibroch Com- 
pany outside Regina from 104 to 57; the Macrorie system in the central 
section from 185 to 79; the Viscount system near Saskatoon, from 475 to 
313; and the Kerrobert system in the west central section from 249 to 108. 


(28) ' 


The automobile came, particularly between 1920 and 1930, to supplement 
the telephone both economically and socially. Its economic advantages are 
obvious in a region of great distances and short seasons, where time is fre- 
quently at so great a premium. ‘When once seeding ‘opens’ everything rushes 
tumultuously to the last stages of threshing and marketing. In this activity 
accidents happen, ploughs, drills, binders, threshing outfits break and repairs 
must be obtained . . . A drive of 5 to 30 miles by car is vastly different to the 
same distance by team and wagon.” (29) Although the first heavy snowfall 
usually brings motor traffic to an end until the following spring the farm auto- 
mobile has made a definite contribution to the social life of the prairies. Social 
intercourse between neighbors, attendance at community gatherings and public 
meetings, co-operative organization, visits to larger urban centres, occasional 
trips to a neighbouring lake are all made measurably easier, in some cases only 
made possible, through the automobile. (30) 


Through the twenties the number of automobiles (including motor-trucks) 
on prairie farms more than doubled. By 1930, automobiles, like telephones were 
to be found on 80 to 90 per cent of all farms in the better, well-established 
districts. On inferior lands the proportion might fall to less than 40 per cent 
but for the whole prairie region the average was nearly 60 per cent. While 
most of the automobiles were of the cheapest manufacture, larger cars might 
often be seen in prosperous communities; in poorer communities, old and battered 
models of the cheaper cars did service. 


(28) See Annual Reports of the Department of Telephcnes, Province of Saskatchewan, 1930 to 
1936. Regina King’s Printer, 1931 and 1936). The peak of development for the province 
was reached in 1930 with 71,616 rural telephones, falling off to 39,488 at the end of 1934, 
though it was reported at that time that there were 73 rural companies with ‘a total 
of 1737 subscribers at their last reporting, which at the end of the calendar year 1934 
were not connected to any central exchange, but whose subscribers are getting a partial 
service within their own circuit or group of circuits . .. Also service is given in some 
districts by unorganized rural groups. ‘The estimated total number of telephones in service 
of this kind is 650.” In 1936, 41,931 subscribers were given with 2,023 “unorganized or 
otherwise not reported.’’ Losses have not been as heavy in the northern part of the 
province as in the south. 


(29) Telford, Livingstone: A Social Survey, p. 34. 


(80) A recognition to the dual use of the automobile for business and social purposes is to 
be seen in the practice followed in farm management surveys of charging half the 
expense of operation to farm operating expenses and half to personal or living expendi- 
tures. The effects of the automobile on retail distribution have been noted above, in Part 
V, section 7. 
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With the depression car registrations fell rapidly and by 1933 nearly half 
the farm automobiles of the prairie region had been taken off the roads. 
Automobiles were operated on from 80 to 90 per cent of all farms included in 
the Kindersley (1930) and Davidson (1931) surveys, and also on farms located 
on the greatly inferior lands of Maple Creek and Richmound in the latter year, 
but only 45 per cent of the farms in the good Balcarres - Indian Head and 
Grenfell-Wolseley districts reported automobile expenditures in 1933. Reduced 
operation was indicated by the sharp reduction in automobile expenditures for 
farms reporting cars in use. Separate registrations of farm automobiles are not 
recorded by the Motor License Branch of the Department of Highways. Motor 
licenses issued excluding the 8 cities of the province but including smaller 
urban centres and all rural areas of the province, were as follows: 1929, 89,475; 
-1930, 88,325; 1931, 71,894; 1932, 57,761; 1933, 52,660; 1934, 59,310; and 1935, 
60,373. The total number of farm automobiles in Saskatchewan declined from 
65,094 at the Census of 1931 to 54,469 at the Census of 1936. During the period 
1929-33 the consumption of gasoline (cited by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
as one of the “indexes of prosperity’’) declined more rapidly in Saskatchewan 
than anywhere else in Canada. The decline for the province (rural and urban) 
between 1929 and 1933 was 54.6 per cent; for the three prairie provinces 39.5 
per cent; and for the Dominion 11.4 per cent. (31) Naturally there have been 
practically no replacements or sales of new cars in any part of the region since 
1930. 


‘Advancement Goods’ and Non-essentials. 


The contribution to the social life of farm families made by many farm 
facilities is similar to the contribution made by a wide range of expenditures 
which do not lend themselves to convenient or accurate classification but which 
are sometimes termed ‘advancement goods’. (32) Definite responsibility for moral 
judgments in doubtful cases of personal luxury or semi-luxury expenditures may 
be avoided by coupling ‘non-essentials’ with ‘advancement goods.’ Expenditures 
for religious and charitable purposes tend to show rather less flexibility than 
most other items in this general group since they represent institutions which a 
community will make every effort to maintain when hard times come, though 
the measure of support extended at any given time will vary greatly from dis- 
trict to district depending on race and religion as well as upon economic factors. 


(31) See The Prairie Provinces in their Relation to the National Economy of Canada: A 
Statistical Study of their Social and Economic Conditions in the Twentieth Century, 
(Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1935), pp. 108-115. 


(32) “That portion of family living expenditure devoted to educational costs, expenditures for 
recreation, and general social participation has been designated as expenditure for 
advancement goods.” C. A. Dawson, The Settlement of the Peace River Country, p. 148. 
See also C. A. Dawson, Group Settlement: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada. (Tor- 
onto, 1936) and E. L. Kirkpatrick, The Farmers’ Standard of Living. 
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Ordinarily as the marginal lands are approached both the proportion contribut- 
ing and the average contribution tends to fall away rapidly. 


Net 


Since the greater part of both elementary and secondary education is 
financed through taxation, the item of education figures in the farm budget 
largely in the form of outlays for school books and supplies, music lessons, 
correspondence courses, and for maintaining children away from home at a high 
school or university. Thus wide variations between farms and between dis- 
tricts are to be expected. At Kindersley, in 1930, 95 per cent of the farms 
reported educational expenditures averaging $47 for each farm reporting; at 
Davidson in 1931, not quite 60 per cent of the farms reported any expenditures 
_though the average for farms reporting was $66. The proportion of farms re- 
porting was slightly higher at Scott in 1932, but the average expenditure for farms 
on this item was only $25; for comparable proportions at Balcarres-Indian Head 
and Grenfell-Wolseley in 1933 expenditures averaged about $29. Contraction 
of educational expenditures during depression may be less pronounced in poorer 
than in better districts since economic conditions never permitted much expan- 
sion of this item. 


Expenditures for personal, social and recreational purposes may be’com- 
pressed more readily under the impact of adversity than most other types of 
living expenditures. Vacations, trips to the city, outlays on books and periodicals, 
on entertainments and amusements, on tobacco, on liquor, (33) on luxuries and 
semi-luxuries, etc., can be either deferred or sharply reduced. However, ex- 
penditures for these purposes differ from religious and educational outlays in 
that the proportion of farm families having no expenditure of a personal or 
social character is likely to be negligible except under conditions of the most 
extreme poverty. At Kindersley in 1930, the average expenditure for all farms 
was $106; on the poorer soils of Richmound and Maple Creek in 1931 the average 
was over $82, and at Davidson in the same year with a poor crop, $67. At 
Scott in 1932 following a crop failure personal and social expenditures averaged 
only $37 and at Balcarres-Indian Head in the following year, $39. Averages 
for Wellington and Brokenshell in 1932 and Grenfell-Wolseley and Neudorf- 
Lemberg in 1933 were lower at around $26 per farm for each district. 


(33) Between 1930 and 1932 the Saskatchewan Government Liquor Board found it necessary 
to close approximately half of all beer stores of the prairie area as “depressed economic 
conditions reflected themselves acutely in the sales of beer.” Regional figures are not 
available but the number of stores open in the province fell from 182 to 122. Receipts 
from the sale of beer in towns and villages fell off by two-thirds between 1929 and 1934, 
(from $4,262,329.44 to $1,422,985.05) and Liquor Store Sales by three-quarters, from 
$3,339,260.90 to $840,556.55) in the same peviod. Information from N. B. William, Chair- 
man, Saskatchewan Liquor Board, Regina, August, 1935. See also Annual Reports of 
the Liquor Board, Saskatchewan, 1930—1936. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this brief survey no attempt has been made to offer an exhaustive study 
embracing all the “indexes of prosperity.”’ It is believed, however, that the 
material here submitted will better serve the purpose of indicating the economic 
well-being of the people of Saskatchewan. The so-called “indexes” would tell the 
same story. 


Reference has been made in earlier parts of this submission to the tremendous 
burden of debt presently carried by farmers and others in this province. But 
a debt burden is not necessarily an indication of a low standard of living or of 
a lack of economic well-being. The debt of one person may be the credit of an- 
other. In the case of Saskatchewan, however, it is believed that the debt secured 
‘on farm land is held largely outside the province. An analysis of some 
$90,000,000 of debt secured on Saskatchewan farms, in the form of mortgages 
and agreements of sale, reveals approximately 83.5 per cent held outside the 
province and 16.5 per cent inside the province. 


The burden of debt carried by farmers and others is a heavy one, and the 
work of years will be required in order that the capital goods of the province 
may be restored to the levels of 1929. The province has one great asset, how- 
ever, in the strength and courage of its people, especially as exemplified during 
the past eight years. In the coming years with normal crop conditions, these 
people will prevail. In this struggle it is submitted that they should be assisted 
by being freed of the bondage of the customs tariff. 
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PART X 


SASKATCHEWAN AS A PART OF THE ECONOMY OF CANADA 


The contribution which Saskatchewan has made in conjunction with the 
neighboring provinces of Manitoba and Alberta to the general welfare of the 
Dominion is illustrated in part by an examination of the agricultural! and indus- 
trial development of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec since 1881. 


The general setting is indicated by Table I which presents (a) data relating 
to the growth of the population of Ontario and Quebec, and also in the Prairie 
Provinces, and (b) the number of persons occupied in agriculture in these two 
areas. In Ontario and Quebec there was a steady growth of population from 
1881 to 1901 of somewhat under one per cent per year. Census reports indicate 
from that time on a rate of growth almost twice as great. In these two 
provinces the number of farms and the persons occupied in agriculture are 
remarkably constant over the fifty year period (1881-1931), and little expan- 
sion occurred in the acreage of field crops. The relatively unchanging status 
of agricultural operations continued while industrial development was conspicu- 
ously active and it was in growing industries that occupations were found for 
the increasing population. In the west rapid increases in population came about, 
particularly following the close of the last century, through new settlement 
actively encouraged for the definite objective of bringing into being an extensive 
new agricultural region, which incidentally created a market demand for a 
wide variety of manufactured products. 


The growing market for industrial products in the western prairies was 
expanded by an increase in population of about one and a half million in the 
twenty years from 1901 to 1921. During the same period the home markets of 
Ontario and Quebec experienced. an expansion of demand for their products of 
an approximately equal amount. It was in these markets that the growing indus- 
tries of Ontario and Quebec were able to find a large and highly profitable 
outlet for their products. 


In contrast with the lack of change in the number of people occupied in 
agriculture in Ontario and Quebec is the growth in other industries, which 
may be shown by the data relating to manufactures for the thirty years 1900 
to 1930. Before 1900 the rate of growth of manufacturing industries had been 
slow with some declines from 1890 to 1900. For the province. of Quebec 
the number of employees in manufacturing establishments increased from 110,329 
in 1900 to 158,207 in 1910, (43.4 per cent), and made further substantial in- 
creases from 1910 to 1920, (about 17.8 per cent), with a further expansion of 
about ten per cent from 1920 to 1930. Salaries and wages paid the employees 
showed gains in proportion with a slackening of the rate of increase before 
1930. Capital invested in manufacturing concerns increased very rapidly through- 
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TABLE I 


Statistics of Growth of Population and of the Numbers of Persons 
Occupied in Agriculture in Ontario and Quebec and in the 


Prairie Provinces, 1881-1931 : 
(in thousands) 
Ontario and Quebec Prairie Provinces Saskatchewan 
Persons Acres Persons Persons 
Total occupied Number of Total occupied | Total occupied 
pop- in agri- of field pop- inagri- | pop-_ in agri- 
Year ulation culture farms crops ulation culture | ulation ulture 
1881 3,286 506 345 12,518 118 rer i Soe ae 
-1891 3,603 D450 0 Fee he 12,231 252 ANP mene Nae ks 
1901; . 3,832 502 344 13,916 419 79 2 Cala ease 
1911 4,533 512 362 15,164 1,327 283 492 133 
1921 5,295 526 336 15,129 1,956 315 758 174 
1931 6,306 536 328 15,440 | 2,354 443 922 204 


out the period. The situation in Ontario was similar in character. Employees 
in manufacturing industries increased by 47 per cent from 1900 to 1910, by 26 
per cent from 1910 to 1920, and by 2 per cent from 1920 to 1930. The total 
amount of salaries paid to employees doubled from 1900 to 1910, trebled from 
1910 to 1920; the 1930 figures registered a slight increase over 1920. Capital 
invested in manufacturing industries practically trebled from 1900 to 1910, 
more than doubled from 1910 to 1920 and increased by 45 per cent from 1920 
to 1930. By 1930 the total investments in the capital of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Ontario was 11.3 times that of 1900, and 2.2 times the estimated value 
of the farm land and buildings reported in the census of 1931 for that province. 


Table II indicates the progress made in the manufacturing industries in 
Ontario and Quebec from 1900 to 1930: 


TABLE II” 


Statistics of Manufacturing Industries in Ontario 
and Quebec, 1900-1930 


Ontario Quebec 
No. of Salaries and Capital No. of Salaries and Capita] 
Year employees wagespaid invested employees wagespaid invested 
Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1900 161,757 56.5 215.0 110,329 36.6 142.4 
1910 238,817 TLe6 595.4 158,207 69.4 326.9 
1920 300,794 369.8 1,668.1 186,308 205.8 1,028.2 
1930 307,477 370.8 2,431.4 204,802 216.8 TL 


* All data from Canada Year Books 1936 and 1937. 
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With the changes accompanying the progressive industrialization of Ontario 
and Quebec, came changes in the proportion of the population reported as 
rural, which had steadily declined since 1881. In that year Ontario had 61 
per cent of her people in rural areas, and Quebec 66 per cent. By 1911 the 
rural population of Ontario was about 47 per cent of the total and of Quebec 
52 per cent. The latest census, 1931, showed Ontario with 39 per cent of her 
population in the rural classification and Quebec with 37 per cent. 


The proportion of the total population engaged in agriculture has declined 
steadily since 1881 in Ontario and Quebec. Figures for 1881 showed 14.9 per 
cent of the total population of Quebec occupied in agriculture and 15.8 per 
cent of that of Ontario. Corresponding figures for 1911 were Quebec 10.2 per 
cent and Ontario 12.1 per cent; and for 1931, Quebec 8.0 per cent and Ontario 
8.9 per cent. Of all persons gainfully employed in 1931 Quebec had 22.5 per 
cent in agriculture and Ontario 22.7 per cent, whereas in Saskatchewan 60.2 
per cent were so employed. 


The early developments of agriculture in Quebec and Ontario included a 
substantial proportion of dairy and livestock farming, for which the areas in- 
cluded in the farms are naturally adapted. The growing of grains, particularly 
fall wheat, oats and barley were usually fitted into a rotation which included 
a fairly large amount of land for hay. The more hilly parts of the farms were 
available for pasture. There were certain areas which were found to be 
particularly favourable for fruit growing and others near large centres where 
specialized operations for market milk production and truck farming were estab- 
lished on a limited scale. With the increase of non-agricultural population came 
a gradual change in the type of markets available for agricultural products, and 
consequently adaptations in the types of farm enterprises. The growth of the 
old centres of industry and the establishment and development of new ones 
brought about an ever increasing demand for food products which could best 
be produced on nearby farms, e.g., milk for consumption in fluid form, cream 
for household use, vegetables, fruits of certain kinds, poultry and eggs. It thus 
became profitable to modify the existing type of farm organizations to take 
advantage of the new markets and introduce a degree of diversification of farm 
enterprises. 


An example of the degree of change is to be seen in connection with the 
production of market milk for urban centres. In 1901, the requirements 
of fluid milk in urban centres, assuming one-half pint per capita, amount- 
ed to 11.8 million gallons per year for the province of Quebec and 17.1 
million gallons for Ontario. Comparable figures for 1931 showed Quebec 
33.1 million gallons and Ontario 38.3 million gallons. The increase in require- 
ments for these two provinces amounts to 42.5 million gallons, or 147 per cent 
of the amount needed in 1901. The increases in consumption of other foods 
may be expected to be in much the same proportion, modified by such changes 
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as may have been brought about by shifts in consumer habits. Such shifts in 
consumption habits that did take place in general favored the consumption of 
products of the districts adjacent to the consumers. 


The developments in western agriculture, of which those in Saskatchewan* 
were the most spectacular, were in large measure responsible for the industrial 
expansion of Quebec and Ontario. As observed by Professor Innis in “Problems 
of Staple Production” (p.99) “It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
wheat to Canadian industrial development and to Canada’s present problems. 
The economic and political structure of Canada have been built up in relation 
to the production and export of wheat... Moreover, the expansion of industry 
in eastern Canada, and the consequent revolution of eastern agriculture was 
. largely a result of the opening of the west, especially after 1900. The development 
of the lumber industry in British Columbia and the development of coal mining 
and the iron and steel industry in the Maritimes were stimulated by the marked 
increase in the production of wheat ...On the whole, wheat has continued in the 
war and post-war periods as the raison d’etre of enormous investments of capital 
in Canadian transport, industry and agriculture, and fluctuations in the volume 
of wheat produced in Western Canada have been registered directly and in- 
directly in the economic conditions of other parts of Canada. Its influence has 
been tempered by the growth of mining and of pulp and paper industries, but 
it remains of basic importance.” 


It is thus seen that Western Canada, of which Saskatchewan is so important 
a part, has contributed in no small measure to the establishment, growth and 
stability of industry generally, and also of agriculture in other parts of the 
Dominion of Canada. Accompanying the establishment of industries in Quebec 
and Ontario have come more people, more wages and salaries and more ex- 
penditures for agricultural products as well as for the products of the industries 
these non-agricultural people are engaged in. Without increasing the number 
of people occupied in agriculture in these two provinces, there has been an 
adjustment of the general farming operations to a well developed and diversified 
agriculture operating in large measure to supply a particularly attractive market 
near at hand. 


In contrast with the single crop system of farming of the Prairie Provinces, 
with its many uncertainties, the agriculture of Quebec and Ontario, primarily 
engaged in supplying the needs of industrial areas, seems particularly favoured. 
The farmers of Western Canada have made a significant contribution to the 
diversification and stability of Eastern agriculture. 


These observations direct attention to some features of the contribution of 
Saskatchewan to the welfare of the other provinces and of the Dominion as a 
whole. The contribution of the wheat economy to the support of the national 
transportation system has been referred to in an earlier portion of this sub- 
mission. 
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PART XI 


PROVINCIAL FINANCE—THE PROBABLE FUTURE 


In the earlier parts of this submission an attempt has been made to give 
an accurate statement of the public debt of the province with the annual 
charges thereon, the revenues available and the expenditures necessary in order 
that the constitutional obligations of the province may be discharged in some 
degree. It is evident, however, that the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provin- 
cial Relations is interested in the future rather than the past. This is not to 
say that the past should be ignored: it is merely to say that the past is mainly 
of value to the extent that it teaches us concerning the future. And in the 
case of the public debt the past cannot be got rid of but continues to be a 
part of the present unless a doctrine of repudiation be resorted to. 


An Average Year 


It has seemed advisable to present the fiscal position of the province in 
terms of a trial balance for the future. This has been no easy matter. From 
the material presented above it is very clear that the economy of Saskatchewan 
is extremely hazardous, the income of the province being subject to the widest 
of fluctuations in the course of a period of four or five years. The extreme 
variability of income is reflected in provincial revenues on the one hand’ and 
still more markedly in the demand for increased services of government on 
the: other: 


Nevertheless, it was necessary that an attempt should be made to give a 
picture of governmental finance in terms of the future and for this purpose 
an average year was resorted to. The average year was found by an examina- 
tion of long-time production and price records, weighted as far as possible by 
available data with reference to soils, population and production trends. The 
future, it must be admitted, contains many elements of chance, especially when 
the weather is included. Nevertheless some value may be claimed for the 
method employed particularly since no other method is available for substitu- 
tion. 


According to the best information available then, we may predict for this 
province an average crop cf some one hundred and ninety million bushels of 
wheat each year. Wheat will bring to the farmer an average price of seventy- 
five cents per bushel. The estimates regarding other agricultural products need 
not be included for our present purpose and it may be remarked that the 
estimate as to the production of wheat is fairly optimistic. 


Dangers of the Method Employed 


In order that a rough estimate of the future might be made it has been 
deemed necessary to employ the method outlined above. In so doing, however, 
it is vital that at least three considerations should be kept in mind. 
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(1) A balanced budget is not an end in itself, but only a means to an 
end, the real object being the satisfaction of the wants of the people. As has 
been remarked, a budget may be balanced on the misery of the people. The 
Government of Saskatchewan insists that its case shall not be considered 
merely as a matter of achieving a balanced budget with provision for debt re- 
tirement. There is a more fundamental requirement that the position of the 
people of Saskatchewan under the national economy should be corrected. From 
the materials already presented it is evident that farmers and others are bur- 
dened with debt, operating with capital equipment rendered inadequate by de- 
preciation and with net incomes insufficient to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. Under such circumstances the province should not be put aside merely 
with a subsidy that will permit of a balanced budget. The problem goes deeper. 

The effect of the tariff, for instance, which operates to take a large share of 
the income of Saskatchewan producers, must be considered. To be in a position 
to enjoy the Canadian standard of living seems a modest hope. 


(2) While a prediction of revenues and expenditures is being made on the 
basis of an average year it must be kept in mind that most years will not be 
average years. There will be good years and bad years, bumper years and 
drought years. The good years cannot be availed of to produce sufficient re- 
serve in the form of revenues to the province in order to carry the burden 
of a hazard economy during years of drought and depression. The opinion has 
already been expressed that direct relief should be considered as a_ national 
social service. In addition, the insurance principle should be applied to this 
province as far as possible in order to distribute the risks of an extremely 
variable income. 


(3) The fiscal needs of the municipalities have not been considered in the 
anticipated budget here presented. 


Calculations for an Average Year 


Based upon the existing sources of revenue and upon expenditures made 
necessary by existing responsibilities, a budget estimate has been made for an 
average future year. An average year is considered to be one in which the 
province would produce a wheat crop of 190 million bushels with a price to the 
farmer of approximately seventy-five cents per bushel. 


Because of the various changes in the tax structure of the province it has 
been impossible to pick out any one year in the past as indicating the revenues 
which the provincial government might reasonably expect to collect in an aver- 
age year of the future. In view of this it was felt the most practical method 
of making an estimate would be to take actual revenues for the fiscal year 
1936-37, and, with that as a basis, endeavour to estimate the increases that 
would occur with an average crop. 
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In estimating expenditures the extent to which reductions have taken place 
in the past four years has been kept in mind. Close consideration has been 
given to the level of expenditures of the late twenties and early thirties. 


Estimated Revenues 


Table I sets out in detail estimated revenues for an average future year 
as compared with actual revenues for 1936-37. 


1. Dominion Subsidy. 


While a special subsidy of $1,500,000.00 is to be received in 1937-38, the 
estimate for an average year has been made on the same basis as for 1936-37 
since there is no guarantee that the special subsidy will be of a continuing 
nature. 


2. School Lands Fund. 


A comparison of the estimate made for an average year with 1936-37 
indicates an increase of $178,000.00. Due to a reduction in the rate of interest 
paid by the Dominion to the province for school land purposes, the actual in- 
crease provided for is $267,000.00. 


, 


3. Taxation. F 


Although a major part of the increase for taxation arises from the esti- 
mated revenue from the education tax, a comparison of the other items of tax- 
ation with statement 13 in Appendix A, will reveal that reasonable provision has 
been made for increases in taxation receipts. 


4. Licenses. 


Due to an early spring in 1937 motor license revenues for 1936-37 were 
considerably higher than had been estimated for that year. The budget esti- 
mate for an average future year, providing for an increase of $143,000.00 over 
1936-37, could hardly be considered an under-estimate of what an average year 
will yield. 


5. Fees. 


A study of statement 13 in Appendix A reveals the substantial increase 
provided for revenues from fees in the estimate made for an average year. 
During the past seven years, revenues under this heading have failed to exceed 
a million dollars. 


6. Public Domain. 


Increased revenues from mines and water rights principally account for the 
estimated increase over 1936-37. 
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TABLE I 


Government of the Province of Saskatchewan 
Estimated Revenues-Income Account for an Average Future Year 


Actual 
for 
1936-37 


Estimate 
for average 
year 


Dominion Subsidy 


School Lands Fund 


Taxation: 


Inheritance 

Corporation 
Railways 
Public Revenues 


Wild La 
Gasoline 
Income 


Licenses: 
Motors 


Company 


Moving 


Miscellaneous 


Fees: 


Companies 


nds 


Pictures 


Land Titles and Land Titles Assurance 


Examinations 
Courts and Sheriffs and Law Stamps 


Grazing 


Operators 
Highway Traffic Board 
Miscellaneous 


Public Domain: 


Provinci 


Forest and Fisheries 


Mines 


Water Rights 
School Lands Administration 


al Lands 


$ 2,120,083 


$ 1,021,993 


311,019 
571,066 
404,000 
1,728,189 
12,370 
2,097,792 
550,806 


72,257 


$ 5,747,499 


1,606,957 
62,938 
41,245 

138,627 


$ 2,120,000 


$ 1,200,000 


300,000 
750,000 
404,000 
1,750,000 


2,500,000 
600,000 
2,300,000 
75,000 


$ 8,679,000 


1,750,000 
65,000 
45,000 

140,000 


$ 1,849,767 


34,308 
219,375 
65,765 
93,680 
75,394 
74,698 
213,305 
199,640 


$ 976,165 


67,196 
241,520 
64.335 
37,770 
86,192 


$ 497,013 


$12,212,520 


$ 2,000,000 


40,000 
400,000 
65,000 
120,000 
75,000 
80,000 
230,000 
200,000 


$ 1,210,000 


75,000 
250,000 
100,000 

55,000 

90,000 


$ 570,000 


$15,779,000 
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TABLE I 


Government of the Province of Saskatchewan 
Estimated Revenues-Income Account for an Average Future Year (Continued) 


Actual Estimate 

for for average 
1936-37 year 

PROT WAU ote ce ae ene ee ty etc eee $12,212,520 $15,779,000 
PAO UR PYORCS i 5g iets: ced ee ee rea eta ae a we Oa eek 1,451,275 2,250,000 
TISGSLESE Caeser ce ore cn See ra eee Bee 2,440,120 130,000 
Superannuation Fund Contributions -....................-...--.---- 115. Sit: 125,000 
Miscellaneous” 5.2.0 Srkes 5s Nee ee eee eee ee 422,478 ~ 500,000 
Total Revenues-Income: Account, =. 223.22 $16,642,204 $18,784,000 


7. Liquor Profits. 


In estimating liquor profits it has been assumed that the entire proceeds 
will be treated as revenue on income account. While the estimate is based on 
the average profits realized during the first years of operation of the liquor 
board, it should be borne in mind that they were five “good” rather than “aver- 
age” years. 


8. Superannuation Fund Contributions. 


Provision has been made for salary restorations in estimating the contri- 
butions to be made by civil servants to the Superannuation Fund. 


9. Interest. 


The marked decline in estimated interest receipts is due to including under 
this heading only interest from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries and 
from Drainage Districts, with a relatively small amount for interest on bank 
balances. In the statement of expenditures debt charges have been based on 
the assumption that subsidiary enterprises of the government and the Wheat 
Pool will provide their own interest and sinking fund charges. Thus the ex- 
penditure estimate for debt charged is “net” to the government rather than 
eross. 


Supplementing the foregoing remarks, relative to revenues, with a study of 
statement 13, Appendix A, it can readily be appreciated that the estimated 
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revenues for an average year are, if anything, a little on the optimistic side. 
While it might be possible to single out certain items of revenue and point to 
certain years in which actual revenues exceeded the estimate made, it is felt 
that the total is above what can reasonably be expected in an average year. 


Estimated Expenditures. 


Table II sets out in detail estimated expenditures for an average future 
year as compared with actual expenditures for 1936-37. 


1. Legislation. 


The increase of $69,000.00 is accounted for almost entirely by an averag- 
ing of the cost of elections and revisions of the statutes over an appropriate 
number of years in each case. 


2. Administration and General Government. 


In estimating the cost of administration and general government, provision 
has been made for a restoration of civil servants salaries to their level of 1930 
and 1931. Even at that level it will be difficult to argue that civil servants are 
being adequately rewarded for services rendered. 


Sy Education: 


The government considers it not only desirable but imperative that school 
grants and other educational expenditures be restored to at least their former 
level. It was with that thought in mind that the Education Tax was intro- 
duced. 


During the past several years financial conditions in a great majority of 
school districts have been such as to prohibit the normal upkeep of school 
buildings and equipment. It has been estimated by the Deputy Minister of 
Education that it would take at least $1,800,000.00 to restore school buildings 
and equipment to a reasonably satisfactory state. 


In order to appreciate the level to which teachers’ salaries have declined, 
the following comparative statement of salaries paid to teachers in 1926, 1931 
and 1936 is significant: 


Salaries Paid Teachers in Saskatchewan 
LOD Gene ieee Dy sat) te eee tt en LS $6,957,332 
SNE Fe 50Uly aes Lae GI awe bet aes mh =P Ua me 6,695,377 
OG eee ee meee ener ere Per er ees PS 3,973,073 
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TABLE II 


Government of the Province of Saskatchewan 
Estimated Expenditures—Income Account, for an Average Future Year 


Actual Estimate 


for for average 
1936-37 year 
Legislation: 
Lieutenant. Governor's” Off ices. ee $ 5,504 $ 6,000 
Government House Maintenance __........------22-- 14,033 14,000 
Blections,. Voters’ Lists, ete, 25s. ene ee 341 48,000 
Legislative Assembly <2). eee eee ae 130,788 136,000 
evislatives Labrary <4.) seer ae Seer 9,708 14,000 
Legislative Counsel and Law Clerk __...........-.-....-- 8,279 20,000 
$ 168,653 $ 238,000 
Administration and General Government: 
Ministers of the: Crowe eay eae ee) eee ST 1 Aazoe S -15,000 
General Departmental Offices 2. 1,045,128 1,250,000 
Superannuations, Pensions and Allowances __......... 10,973 11,000 
Pa bolicitigy is sss seep cote See th cee a gi 8 re 2,912 20,000 
Vital Statistics «>. een, 5s: Se ee eee 19,903 35,000 
Public Revenue Commissions—Urban _................... ; 
Municipalities << s.r eee ieee et ee 20,388 23,000 
Local Government Board ___... See aie Sa ee dk Re see 23,744 30,000 
Karim oan Board ee. ae eae oe ee 85,000 90,000 
Treasury.) Miscellaneous 2 = se 21,869 30,000 
Debt Adjustment: Boards:. 3-22. ee eee ee 96,161 
Education: $ 1,403,501 §$ 1,567,000 
School Grants— — 
PAPI AD Y oe i PS ace ee nee $ 1,667,816 $ 2,800,000 
PSCORGALY 6 acute. ce ee es ie ee eee ae _ 197,186 300,000 
Inspection’ of Schools: t:4 5) rin sate oe ee re 145,150 210,000 
Hxa mina tons aes eee ee ee eee See 55,187 66,000 
school Readers 2: 24.5.5 ee ee ee ee ee 32,386 50,000 
Normale Schools 2.5.5, eco Se eee oe een pet 96,727 150,000 
idohoCoryarona oie JDyeene Ghavel Jeibnael 31,392 50,000 
University 2 ee. Bo ae ee eee 455,000 700,000 
Grants: toMilbrariés Se ee ee Z9TE 4,000 
Soldiers’ Dependent Children —_._...0.0 coo eee 67,171 75,000 
Government Correspondence School ........................-- 42,868 50,000 
Teachers’ Superannuation Commission __.............. 7,196 10,000 
Loans to School Districts 2260 ne ee eee 69,520 nal 
DUMOIY:: 22.25 eee ee ee ee 5,131 10,000 


$ 2,875,701 $ 4,475,000 


WOPWAnC, (once ee eee once ee ee _.. $ 4,447,855 $ 6,280,000 
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TABLE II 


Government of the Province of Saskatchewan 
Estimated Expenditures—Income Account, for an Average Future Year (Cont.) 


Actual Estimate 

for for average 
1936-37 year 
Orr aa eee ee Be) ae So $ 4,447,855 $ 6,280,000 
Legal and Judicial Administration: 

Courts-ana CourtOnicials: 2. pated 284,594 325,000 
PG aan meee eee be eek eet ee a 178,840 275,000 
CEPA ig ccd 5 1 MeN sib eremest as ieee a ee epee At ak 247,879 300,000 
(anda MitlesaOttic es seeeeee meetin an at in era eivaty sta 185,362 220,000 
Coroners Inquests, Jurors, Witnesses, etc. ___........... 50,924 80,000 


$ 947,599 $ 1,200,000 
Transportation and Communications: 


PIAS IW a Voeed GIN CCI ANCE occas oi ee ih nae tds $ 714,205 $ 2,400,000 
BridgedeandsC Ulverts.22 ence des se ll cee 72,393 400,000 
LIke p(s ALR NAEP ER, OAD SNA oR SRC Te Aen nnn Ne mee erent eae 89,431 120,000 
POW Cre COMATRISSION: Wren ee eae de a tk EE ce 42,000 60,000 
Other Transportation Expenses  ..................2.---..------ 17,058 20,000 


$ 935,087 $ 3,000,000 
Public Welfare: OS i Ee ae 
Public Health— 


ROArdsrOL rl Calling aem een eek ee See eth $ 5,760 §$ 10,000 
SaskwCancers Commission same es 45,984 100,000 
Bacteriological: Laboratory: 2.2.22 t <click 19,384 20,000 
Communicable Disease Control __.......... 95,032 110,000 
Othersruphicwures lth estes 2h ee 8 Fe se 25,481 30,000 


Public Institutions— 


Mentalelnecbitutions: 2. sero ee 1,057,799 1,750,000 
MPa Ta LOT Met ine ee ere ek J An} 282,113 300,000 
fadustrialsSehool, for’ Boys vee... 2 31,736 40,000 
@ennendaces sees eS we A 3,300 5,000 
Homes for Incurable and Infirm __..._._......___.___. 31,952 160,000 
aI LOMA TINY: Simi cena tee oe eee, Fs 2,400 3,000 
cl RUMIPE 8 US O05 1g Scotter Pk ng ee ZZ 3,000 
PICIIOOIMPOTADNG GAL cc oe as eee 28,578 30,000 
LCS Cc) med UNE Sha 6S | ian cane Sot Oe ee eer 416,411 500,000 
Child Welfare and Maternity Grants _ 141,505 170,000 
Olden eslenstoms (net) ion ee 683,515 850,000 
NEO Ree se OSM TI COS ae oes Secale ea acta vases 482,868 600,000 
veticiaotelOestit ites eset sere Re ee 10,984 30,000 
Eriprayitent=SGreausic 2. Scere er 2 nee Sek 40,084 50,000 
Administration of Steam Boilers Act _...............-... 17,929 20,000 
Inspection of Factories, Coal Mines, ete. —........ 2,750 10,000 
JM Ghanian SUG Reg ey: 0c, ian ae ee a on ee 3,008 20,000 


$ 3,430,698 $ 4,811,000 
[Vari e ah Aee oe Be ea ar $ 9,761,239 $15,291,000 
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TABLE II 


Government of the Province of Saskatchewan 


Estimated Expenditures—Income Account, for an Average Future Year (Cont.) 


Totals for Agriculture and Public Domain 
Superannuation Allowances and Refunds 
Other Ordinary Expenditures 


Debt Charges: 


Interest 
Sinking Fun 


d Charges 


Exchange; Commissions, ete, (2 2-2. 


Total Expenditures—Income Account 


$ 726,793 
$ 250,695 


$ 127,874 


$ 6,645,543 
307,951 
39,159 


$ 7,038,653 


$17,905,254 


Actual Estimate 
for for average 
1936-37 year 
WOT WAT 28s Lon. tcice> Ss ens en eee ane $ 9,761,239 $15,291,000 
Agriculture and Public Domain: 

Weed Research Stations. 25... es $ 5,746 $ 8,000 
Grants to Agricultural Societies 2.22... 24,425 70,000 
Rivestocke and Poultry-..2 oss = eee ee 46,436 63,000 
DATA Oeste AP Sa A ina ee ee 43,243 45,000 
Pali Crope te Sc Ue ee eee ee ee eee 18,657 28,000 
Exhibition seg tate es a ee 16,000 20,000 
Drainagese’. Neel.) tex. 5, CG eee oun. oem 3,493 6,000 
Statistics wee See) 2. teks ar eee eee pee 8,110 14,000 
Co-operationzand Markets -) = =e. ee 8,729 20,000 
fAniary: Inspection fe... is... ee eee eee 5,301 6,000 
Agricultural Representation Work, etc. 16,075 145,000 
Totals Gongs STC ULE Cie eee ee Meee ee $ 196,265 $ 425,000 
1S AKG Came ee SOE A Nei aA ee oy ee ets Ls eben eo $ 130,179 $ 145,000 
BOOT OSU Vite eae ec a tee ee oie ree 257,558 265,000 
Barks: G22 e Bee ee Fee ee eee 6,416 15,000 
Technical Services 12958 0k ee eee 10,766 15,000 
ILI NCS. cE soy ete as sited a oe aes Jt Se oe 32,494 50,000 
Game Ancuwisn, Cl ves! ey ne eee ee ee eee 93,115 105,000 
General Development of Natural Resources ___.. am 100,000 
Totalvronse uplic Oma laisse a= eee eee rene $ 530,528 $ 695,000 


$ 1,120,000 


$ 250,000 


$ 130,000 


$ 5,330,000 
2,317,900 
39,000 


$ 7,682,900 


$24,473,900 
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While the payment of teachers’ salaries is a responsibility of the school 
district, the government recognizes that substantial additional financial assist- 
ance must be given if salaries are to be restored and maintained at anything 
resembling a reasonable level. 


4. Legal and Judicial Administration. 


Of an increase of $250,000.00 provided in the estimate for an average year 
as compared with 1936-37, some $96,000.00 is accounted for by the increase 
in cost of policing the province as called for by the Dominion-Provincial agree- 
ment. Exclusive of the increase for policing, the estimated cost of other services 
is quite in line with their average cost over a period of years. Furthermore, 
the increase under this head is very largely offset by the estimated increase in 
fees from Land Titles Office, courts and sheriffs. 


5. Transportation. 


As reported by the Bank of Canada, highway maintenance has been reduced, 
in the past four years, to a point where loss of capital investment is threatened. 
The Deputy Minister of Highways has estimated that it will require an expendi- 
ture of at least $3,270,000.00 to restore roads to a fair standard so as to avoid 
the risk of heavy capital losses. 


The Deputy Minister has also estimated that at least $2,260,000.00 should 
be spent annually thereafter on maintenance of highways and bridges if de- 
ferring of maintenance is to be avoided. When, in addition to this, provision 
is made for ferries and miscellaneous expenses, less than $600,000.00 remains 
for capital extensions for highways. 


With a highway system of 7,643 miles and a province the size of Saskat- 
chewan, an annual expenditure of $3,000,000.00 for capital and maintenance on 
highways is the minimum that should be contemplated. 


6. Public Welfare. 


As referred to earlier in the submission, the province is confronted with 
immediate need for a new mental hospital, two cancer hospitals and a home for 
incurables. The capacity of the mental hospitals at Battleford and Weyburn is 
considerably over-taxed. Equally essential is proper provision for the treatment 
of cancer. While there is a home for the aged and infirm in the province it is 
felt that this should be supplemented by the establishment of a home for incur- 
ables. 


The increased costs incident to the operation of the above mentioned insti- 
tutions, together with the estimated increases in cost of pensions for the aged 
and blind, maternity grants and mothers’ allowances, and venereal disease 
control accounts for the increase in public welfare charges. 
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7. Agriculture and Public Domain. 


The government feels that in a province so completely dependent upon 
agriculture, the amounts expended annually for agricultural representative and 
research work during the past few years has been quite inadequate. With a 
view to the restoration of grants to Agricultural Societies and adequately pro- 
viding for agricultural representative and research work, an increase of $220,- 
000.00 has been provided. 


During 1936-37 approximately $600,000.00 was expended under the title 
“Public Domain.” A vigorous policy aiming at the proper development of the 
natural resources of the province requires an increase of approximately $100,- 
000.00 over the cost for 1936-37. 


8. Other Ordinary Expenditures. 


The principal items included under this heading are commissions on public 
revenues collections in villages and rural municipalities and interest on drainage 
district debentures. The amount estimated is sufficiently in line with 1936-37 
as to require no further explanation. 


9. Debt Charges. 


As previously stated, in estimating debt charges it has been assumed that 
the Department of Telephones, Power Commission, and Wheat Pool will provide 
not only the interest on their indebtedness to the government but also the 
actual sinking fund contributions adequate to retire their indebtedness. In 
connection with the Farm Loan Board it has been estimated that it will provide 
interest and sinking funds for its capital indebtedness less the 4 1-3 million 
dollar deficit. In view of this, interest and sinking funds have been set up 
on what may be termed the “net” rather than the gross debt. The average rate 
of interest on all bonds, debentures and treasury bills at April 30, 1937, was 
4.1 per cent, and this average rate has been used in computing interest charg- 
es. The sinking fund provision has been such as would retire the debt of the 
province in 30 years at 4%. 


Table II sets out in detail the basis used in arriving at debt charges. 
In reviewing the reasonableness of Table III, it should be borne in mind that 
no provision is made for capital expenditures at the University of Saskat- 
chewan, where buildings are urgently needed. In general only capital expendi- 
tures of the immediate future have been included. The erection of new Court 
Houses in Regina and Saskatoon and a new government administration building 
in Regina are instances of capital expenditure the government will be called 
upon to make in the very early future. None of these has been provided for 
in the estimate made of immediate capital expenditures. The estimate for 
roads and bridges could reasonably be increased to a considerable degree, 
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TABLE III 


Estimated Interest and Sinking Fund Charges 
(Basis of Computation) 


Stock and Debenture—April 30, 1937 2... 20.222 
Treasury Bills rile oO) 9S hen tie es 


Less: 
{TST eed US NG CES, Aa LE SE ee eee, ea ne $11,414,644 
Cancellation and Write-down of Treasury Bills —_... 28,400,000 
Deduct: 
Indebtedness to Province as of April 30, 1937, of: 
Department of Telephones ~.....2....-.2000-.-1-.2-_2! $12,223,296 
Sacks POW er COMmMiIsSiONe 22. ee ee 6,695,864 
VAVAOWEE G. NEYO YO) lee cesn scerecgey. 2s ee i et a ree eae 11,584,552 
Farm Loan Board (Less 4 1/3 million dollars) 


12,000,000 


Add: Immediate Capital Requirements: 
Mental Hospitals 


$ 3,500,000 


COT AVEETOS COSC CYILGE WES Senet a Be te ae ea RES Penne te oe Meee 160,000 
ORME LOM CALUADLCS = tera tet Le Se oes See ag oe 266,000 
ESTRELA WW cai ee eae ae ee 160,000 
Amount required to restore highways to condition 

at time construction was completed —_............ 3,270,000 
Amount required to “fund” treasury bills given re 

PuMTLCAan Dati LOANSs s+ 2 Sen ones eed ese ec ee 


5,262,000 


Basis Used 


Annual Interest on $130,000,000 @ 4.1%__......----..-...----..-- 
Annual Sinking Fund Contribution Necessary to Retire 

$130,000,000 in 30 years @ 4% 
Bc See NMS SIONS) CUC. C os cee eee a te 


$124,043,320 
79,758,532 


$199,801,852 


39,814,644 
$159,987,208 
42,503,712 


$117,483 ,496 


12,618,000 


$130,101,496 


$130,000,000 


$ 5,330,000 


2,317,900 
35,000 


$ 7,682,900 
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As indicated by the foregoing remarks the estimate made for expenditures 
has not provided for a lavish spending program, but rather the minimum that 
should be contemplated. While the annual provision for sinking fund purposes 
will mean a considerable drain on provincial revenues, it would seem the only 
logical course to pursue if orderly retirement of debt is to be achieved. 


It has been demonstrated in other sections of the submission that the 
province is economically and fiscally unable to finance a relief cost of some 
$42,000,000.00. Realizing the province’s inability to finance relief, no provision 
has been made for creating a reserve to provide for same in the estimated 
annual expenditures of an average future year. 


It has been impossible to balance the budget upon any reasonable estimate 
of revenues and expenditures. Thus the budget estimates for an average year 
show an annual cash deficit of approximately five and a half million dollars, 
as indicated below: 


Estimated «Revenues «22... see $18,784,000 
Estimated Expenditures __...._............ 24,473,900 
$ 5,689,900 


~The net cost of relief to the province to April 30, 1937, was approximately 
$42,000,000 after taking into consideration the write-down and cancellation of 
treasury bills. In the event the question of relief is considered a National 
problem and the province relieved of its share of the cost by, say, the cancel- 
lation of $42,000,000 of 3% treasury bills, the oe deficit for an average 
year would be reduced to $3,681,000. 


It is evident from the above that however distressing recent economic 
conditions have been, they have not constituted the sole contributing factor to 
the fiscal problem confronting the province. 


With the relief problem treated as a National responsibility and assuming 
the LOVE GS can arrange to refund the balance of its debt on a thirty year 
basis at 314%, a reasonably optimistic estimate of future revenues falls $2,800,000 
short of meeting the cost of essential services. As stated, the estimate of 
expenditures does not provide for an extravagant spending program by the 
government, but rather what is considered a minimum annual expenditure suf- 
ficient to restore services rendered in Saskatchewan to a level in line with services 
rendered in other sections of Canada. 


The inability of the province to present a balanced budget for a future 
average year, when relieved of the cost of relief, is attributable in part to 
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the growth of a new conception of the province’s social responsibility, a philos- 
ophy which has created and is still creating tremendous demands upon provin- 
cial revenues. It is impossible for the province to meet these demands upon 
the present tax base, and within the financial set-up provided by The British 
North America Act. 


It is only by means of a readjustment of the existing divisions of revenues 
and responsibilities as between the Dominion and the province, that Saskat- 
chewan can hope to discharge the functions of government. 


The government urges upon the Commission in considering such a readjust- 
ment: 


1. A more equitable division of revenues as between the Dominion and the 
province. 


2. Full financial responsibility by the Dominion for certain social services 
now provided in full or in part by the province. 


3. National responsibility for unemployment relief. 


Thus may a balanced budget be achieved. But a balanced economy for the 
province with a reasonable guarantee of security and a proper standard of 
living for the people will not necessarily result. The situation seems to call 
for a consideration of the economy of the entire nation. 
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PART XII 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS IN THE PROVINCE 
AND THE DOMINION 


The materials which have been submitted will indicate that the economic 
life of the Province of Saskatchewan is not in a healthy condition at the 
present time. Farmers and others are burdened with debt, the tools of production 
have depreciated in value, and it is impossible, with the existing revenues 
available, for the province and the municipal institutions of the province to 
present balanced budgets. Nevertheless, the Province of Saskatchewan is not 
pessimistic with reference to the future provided that the necessary adjustments 
can be obtained. 


It has been shown that the productive capacity of the province is very high 
and that in the past a tremendous contribution has been made to the economic 
life of Canada. It is believed that in the future years this province will make 
an even greater contribution to the life of Canada, but in order that this hope 
may be realized, it is essential that adjustments of a far-reaching Cans 
should be made. 


It is evident that the income of this province is variable to a high degree, 
variable to such an extent that we must look forward to periods in which the 
people of the province will be unable to subsist on current income. The crying 
need of the people of Saskatchewan is for security. With security achieved 
and with certain national policies corrected, the government and the people of 
Saskatchewan will be in a position to develop the assets of the province in such 
a way as to make a considerable contribution to the Canada of the future and 
at the same time improve their own economic well-being. 


It should be repeated here that it is the belief of the Government of 
Saskatchewan that it is fundamental that certain national policies should be cor- 
rected, although it is not suggested for a moment that national policies should 
be directed to the welfare of Saskatchewan in particular. There is ample room 
for compromise, but it must be insisted that the pinch of certain national 
policies, particularly the protective customs tariff, is being very severely felt in 
this province where agricultural products are sold in an unprotected market 
and consumers’ goods purchased in a protected market. During the years of 
expansion, when the frontier was being pushed back, when capital was flowing 
into the new country and the virgin resources were being exploited, the pinch 
of this national policy was not felt to such a degree. At the present time, how- 
ever, there is virtually no new land for settlement in this province and the 
effect of a national economy in which manufacturing establishments and financial 
institutions are centralized in one portion of Canada is being felt as a tremendous 
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burden. It is necessary, therefore, that we look forward to a future which 
will contain a better balanced economy for this province. The province must 
be put in such a position that it will be able to develop its resources to that 
end. 


It is proposed to offer certain conclusions which seem to follow from the 
materials already submitted. These conclusions will be grouped under such 
headings as public finance, rehabilitation and development, the well-being of the 
people and constitutional amendments. 


A. PUBLIC FINANCE 


A government is treated as an organization existing for the purpose of 
satisfying human needs. It is most important that the finances of any province 
should be in a sound condition, especially at a time when the prevailing phil- 
osophy of life calls for governmental services of such wide variety. The 
government should be in a position to care for current obligations and to meet 
emergencies as they arise. The difficulty of achieving these ends is very great in 
a province such as Saskatchewan, where the income is so extremely variable. 


In a federation it is important that there should not be an overlapping and 
duplication of services by the central authority and the component parts. The 
Government of Saskatchewan has made an effort to determine the extent of 
such duplications, especially in fields of concurrent jurisdiction. It may be said 
that no opportunity for effective saving has been discovered by such investiga- 
tions. The material collected in this regard does not lend itself to presentation 
in this submission and it has been thought better that it should be made avail- 
able to the Commission at a time when departmental officials may be called 
upon to give such explanations as are required. The opinion may be expressed 
that co-operation between the governments will result in the removal of such 
unnecessary duplications as may exist. 


It is also possible that economies might result from the consolidation of 
certain departments under Dominion control. Specific recommendations will be 
made touching such matters as Employment Offices and Minimum Wages. To 
proposals involving further consolidations sympathetic consideration will be given, 
especially if it appears that efficiency will not be impaired thereby. Supple- 
mentary reports by such officials as the Superintendent of Insurance for Saskat- 
chewan will be submitted to the Commission. 


Subsidies. 


It is possible that some slight saving may be effected by the elimination of 
duplications, but the Government of Saskatchewan is not optimistic as to the 
results which may be achieved thereby. But granting that certain savings may 
be effected in this manner, and granting that the burden of certain social 
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services such as the payment of old age pensions will be assumed by the Domin- 
ion Government, the conclusion remains that the subsidy presently payable to 
Saskatchewan must be increased. The increase must be substantial. It is im- 
possible, at the present time, to estimate with mathematical accuracy how great 
the increase must be, for the reason that other factors, such as assumption of 
responsibility for social services by the Dominion, have not yet been determined. 
Nevertheless, even though the Dominion assume such obligations as are sug- 
gested in this submission, the increase in the subsidy must be substantial. This 
increase of the subsidy will not be looked upon in any sense as a gift, but 
rather as an adjustment made necessary as the result of the concentration of 
wealth in central Canada which in turn has been made possible by certain 
national policies which have proved extremely disadvantageous to Western Can- 
ada. It is also suggested that an additional temporary subsidy might well be 
allotted to this province to assist in a programme of rehabilitation which will 
be necessary in the immediate future. 


On account of the hazardous nature of the economy of this province and 
on account also of the belief that a considerable improvement of conditions will 
result from a drastic reduction of the customs tariff, it is proposed that an 
element of flexibility should be introduced into the subsidy. We propose, there- 
fore, a permanent Grants Commission with the duty of examining the needs of 
the various provinces from time to time and recommending additional grants 
necessary to meet the fiscal needs of the provinces as they arise. It is conceded 
that in making recommendations the Grants Commission should quite properly 
examine the administration record of the province asking for assistance. 


It should be made clear that an increase of the unconditional subsidy is 
desired by the province. In budgeting for the future it is essential that the 
government should have at its disposal the funds necessary to perform its con- 
stitutional obligations, and the increased subsidy will be used to supplement the 
other sources of revenue. It is submitted that the people of Saskatchewan are 
already being subjected to a maximum of taxation. 


The proposed Grants Commission would be in a position to recommend 
assistance in cases of emergency or in the event of a necessary national policy 
operating to the economic disadvantage of any section. But aside from such 
special grants, the province, including the municipal institutions of the province, 
must be put in a position to discharge its constitutional obligations. In addi- 
tion to this the province must be put in such a position that it will be fiscally 
able to undertake a programme of rehabilitation and development looking to a 
balanced economy for Saskatchewan. 


B. REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


As has been indicated in earlier parts of this submission and as will appear 
more specifically in Part XIII, the Government of Saskatchewan is prepared to 
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recommend that several constitutional rights and obligations of the province be 
transferred to the central government. This does not mean, however, that the 
province expects or is willing to be reduced to the status of a municipal 
council, and the terms of reference to the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations contemplates no such result. It is believed that the juris- 
diction of the Dominion of Canada should be enlarged in several particulars in 
order that the true spirit of a federation may be achieved in practice, and a 
formula has been suggested with reference to which the re-distribution of rights 
and duties should take place. On the other hand it is believed that the achieve- 
ment of a balanced economy for the entire nation can be assisted if the various 
provinces are put in a position to develop themselves within the recognized 
provincial field. 


Depression and drought have brought to everyone a realization that a more 
intimate knowledge of the resources of this province is vitally necessary and 
that vigorous measures must be employed in their utilization and development. 
In the early days of expansion, little care was taken in the selection of land, the 
prime consideration of the Dominion Government, and of the railways as well, 
having been to promote settlement as rapidly as possible. No particular blame is 
being attached to anyone in that regard, but the fact does remain that very little 
attention was paid to the suitability of land for agricultural purposes. 


Prior to the depression the problem had been recognized and much 
promising work was begun. Mention might be made of the progress made in 
the control of rust. A soil survey conducted largely through research by the 
University of Saskatchewan may be regarded as a scientific achievement of 
considerable significance. Important work on the problem of farm management 
has been begun. One of the tragedies of the depression has been the curtail- 
ment of necessary research work. At the University of Saskatchewan, in par- 
ticular, reduced financial grants have resulted in essential investigations being 
suspended. 


A beginning has been made, but the province should be put in a position to 
undertake a vigorous programme of rehabilitation and development. It is not 
proposed to set out in detail the desirable features of such a programme, indeed 
information is not available for that purpose. Brief reference may be made, 
however, to a few revisions of the provincial economy in which research and 
control are necessary. ; 


Agriculture—(a) Soil Surveys: there should be a complete inventory of 
land resources with reference to agricultural operations. This will involve 
research in the composition of soils involving a determination of their physical 
capacities to produce. It must cover also the matter of soil management to 
correct deficiencies economically with a view to the promotion of a permanent 
agriculture. These studies are fundamental to all agricultural operations. Pro- 
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grammes already undertaken are recognized as being comprehensive and have 
achieved notable results, but they have been chiefly of a general survey char- 
acter. Such surveys, however, form only the basis of a permanent attack on 
soil problems which should continue to expand on lines already indicated by 
those working in this field. When possible surveys should precede settlement. 


(b) Land classification: this involves rating the land according to useful- 
ness for the purpose in which it is likely to give the best service. This means 
a practical combination of the facts known with respect to the soils and their 
productivity and usefulness in farming, as determined from economic surveys 
and indicated by past records and present conditions. All considerations to be 
made from the point of view of the ability of the soil to support agricultural 
operations on an economic basis. 


(c) Farm management and agricultural economics: research in order to 
determine the best practical uses of the lands of each class in their specific 
locations in representative farming areas. This work will assist in making the 
most efficient use of these lands through organization of the units and the 
application of proper business principles. 


The above gives only a general indication of the work that might be under- 
taken. (1) It should be pointed out that settlement of the agricultural land of 
the province was very rapid and mainly occurred while the natural resources 
were under the control of the Dominion Government. Had the settlement been 
more gradual much might have been learned by experience that would have 
been of value to those coming later. The fact remains, however, that the people 
are here and that most of the land suitable for settlement is already occupied. 
Measures should be taken whereby research will supplement knowledge gained 
by experience. 


Mining—This province has rarely, in the public mind, been associated with 
anything in the way of metallic mineral possibilities. 


The geological branch of the Dominion Department of Mines has made 
extensive surveys from time to time of those portions of Canada within which 
there is a reasonable possibility of mineral discoveries being made. The Reports 
of that Department indicate that there is a great area, surrounding the Hud- 
son Bay in the shape of a great ‘U’’, which is known as the Canadian Shield, 
or the Precambrian Rock formation. This is the oldest known rock formation 
in the world, and one of those most highly productive of metallic minerals. 
This area includes a portion of the Province of Quebec, a large part of the 
Province of Ontario, a considerable portion of the Province of Manitoba and 


(1) See, Dr. William Allen: A program of research in Land Economics C.S.T.A. Review, 
Number 14, September, 1937. 
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from one-half to one-third of the entire Province of Saskatchewan. It is in 
this formation that the great metallic mineral producing mines of Quebec are 
situated and it is in the same formation that the great mines of the Province 
of Ontario are to be found. In recent years several mines have developed in 
the Province of Manitoba in the same formation. 


The greatest development to date in the Province of Manitoba is the Sherritt- 
Gordon Mine, which is about forty miles east of the eastern boundary of 
Saskatchewan, and the Flin Flon Mine, which straddles the eastern boundary of 
Saskatchewan. The town of Flin Flon is situated in the Province of Manitoba. 
The Flin Flon smelter is constructed partly in Manitoba and partly in Saskat- 
chewan. The Flin Flon ore body is, in the main, located in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. The Flin Flon Mine is now generally recognized as one of the 
great mines of the world. The mill and smelter have a capacity in excess of 
forty-five hundred tons per day. Both the Flin Flon mine and the Sherritt- 
Gordon Mine are operated by electrical power which is produced at Island Falls, 
on the Churchill River, in the Province of Saskatchewan. 


In the north west portion of Saskatchewan there will be found another 
great mining property just in the course of being brought into production. The 
location of this camp is near Goldfields, Saskatchewan, and the main ore 
body is operated and owned by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited. Developments to date indicate the presence of a low grade gold ore 
body of vast proportions. A similar ore body lies just south of Goldfields, 
operated by Athena Mines, Ltd. The Consolidated Company is presently engaged 
in erecting a one thousand ton mill, which, the Government believes, is merely 
the first unit in a plant which may be as large as the plant at Flin Flon. The 
Company is also engaged in developing water power for electrical energy for 
the use of this new mill. The operation at Goldfields is much simpler than 
the operation at Flin Flon, because a smelting process must be used at the 
latter mine to extract the gold, silver, copper, zinc and lesser metals to be 
found in the ore. The ore at Goldfields is primarily a gold ore which re- 
quires only milling and the product can be transported at very little expense. 


There is definite knowledge concerning these two mines, one on the eastern 
boundary of Saskatchewan in the Precambrian formation, and the other near 
the north-western boundary in the same formation. Between these two points 
considerable geological work has been done by the Dominion Department of 
Mines, and in practically every case in which this work has been undertaken 
mineralized zones have been disclosed. No intensive search has yet been made 
by prospectors over northern Saskatchewan. The prospectors generally concen- 
trate on the better known mining areas and to date have concentrated on 
properties in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Very important discoveries have been made on the eastern side of Great 
Slave Lake in what is now known as the Yellowknife country. It would 
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appear that there is every possibility of that territory rapidly developing into one 
of the great mining areas of Canada, with potentialities even in excess of 
actual developments existing in the Province of Ontario. Evidence of the 
presence of precious and base metals is to be found all the way across northern 
Saskatchewan. 


The development of the Yellowknife territory, the development of Flin 
Flon, and the development of Goldfields will undoubtedly attract the attention 
of prospectors to the possibilities of northern Saskatchewan. But the prospec- 
tors will not come into a country unless the geological work has first been done. 
It is, therefore, essential that as much of the remaining’ geological work as 
possible be done in northern Saskatchewan within the shortest possible time 
and it is evident that the issuance of geological reports by qualified geologists 
of their studies of northern Saskatchewan will result in the next influx of 
prospectors into that territory. Without the prospectors there is no chance 
whatsoever of mineral discoveries. 


The foregoing gives only a rough idea of the potential mineral wealth of 
Saskatchewan. There are to be found also valuable deposits of clay, lignite coal, 
various salts and other non-metallic materials. It is hoped that this wealth 
may be developed and that the development will play a part in achieving a better 
balanced economy for the province. 


Power—As has been indicated in other portions of this submission, power 
development is under the control of the Saskatchewan Power Commission which 
was created by provincial statute in the year 1929. It is both an administrative 
and an operating body. Details of the work of this commission including the 
value of properties owned by it will be found in reports which will be sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commission. 


The development of power in the Province of Saskatchewan has not pro- 
ceeded to any great extent. Most of the energy is consumed in the larger cities, 
rural electrification being at a minimum. From reports in the hands of the 
government, however, it is evident that there is much potential power in the 
province, for instance, the Fort a la Corne site can be economically developed 
for 125,000 h.p. of installed capacity. It might also be mentioned that a power 
development is taking place in the north by the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, Limited, for the purpose of generating energy for the operation of 
their mill. Details of the potential power need not be entered into here, but it 
should be pointed out that any development scheme of the future must take 
into consideration the development of cheap power for domestic use as well as 
for industry. 


Other Natural Resources—Timber resources, while not extensive, are of 
sufficient importance to warrant consideration in a scheme of development for 
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this province. Other resources include fish which abound in the northern lakes 
and natural gas which probably exists in considerable quantities. 


Hudson’s Bay Railway—Attention should be given to the utilization of this 
railway. It is suggested that a fair trial of this railway and the route which 
it was designed to open has not been given. The successful operation of this 
route would result in a considerable saving to producers of primary products in 
the west. The development of this asset will involve the expenditure of money 
in the construction of additional port facilities, but it may be pointed out that 
the competitive route to the east has involved public expenditures, in the con- 
struction of canals, for instance. In order that the route may be given a fair 
trial it may be necessary to give assistance in the matter of insurance rates 
until shipping has been attracted. It is not suggested that public funds should 
be expended on the maintenance of a project that is economically unsound. But 
public funds have already been expended and it is suggested that a fair trial 
should be given to this asset rather than merely allow it to deteriorate and 
disappear. 


Co-operation With the Dominion 


The Dominion Government has undertaken a scheme of rehabilitation in the 
southern areas of the province. It has been demonstrated that on account of 
moisture and soil conditions, certain sections of the province are not adapted 
to the wheat economy. The work of the Dominion Government in this regard 
holds out considerable promise for the future. The Government of Saskatche- . 
wan will do its utmost to co-operate in this work in order that an economic 
use may be made of land areas presently distressed. 


In order that a programme of development may be carried out successfully, 
it is evident that assistance must be looked for from two agencies: 


(1) The University of Saskatchewan. It cannot be urged too strongly that 
on the basis of past performances, the University must be looked to very largely 
for the research work necessary for the carrying out of a successful programme 
of development to the end that a balanced economy may be achieved in this 
@rovince. 


(2) It is also essential that care be taken to develop the civil service in 
order that men of outstanding ability and training shall be available to direct 
this work. Undoubtedly this will involve a higher scale of rewards than is 
presently available to civil servants. 


CG. THE WELLBEING OFY THE PEOPLE 


From the material already submitted, the conclusion is easily drawn that 
the economic well-being of the people of Saskatchewan at the present time is 
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not high. For the farmer we find mounting debts, in large part secured upon 
his land, and rapidly deteriorating capital equipment with which to work. For 
the great bulk of the population of Saskatchewan, living conditions have been 
on or only just above the subsistence level during the past few years. In gen- 
eral this condition may be accounted for by two factors: 


(1) A combination of the recent economic depression with drought condi- 
tions in large areas of the province. This condition is typical of the hazardous 
nature of the economy of the province which is developed largely on the pro- 
duction of one staple commodity. 


(2) A combination of high customs tariffs, high transportation rates and 
the centralization of manufacturing establishments and financial institutions in 
central Canada, the result having been expressed in high production costs and 
a completely unbalanced economy. 


The Debt Burden 


Through the Voluntary Debt Adjustment scheme an attack has been made 
upon the burden of debt. The results achieved under this scheme have been 
very satisfactory and have been outlined in an earlier part of this submission. 


Excellent work has also been done by the Debt Adjustment Board. The 
results achieved by this Board cannot be measured by the extent of debt re- 
ductions appearing in the records. The powers of this provincial Board are not 
extensive, this being necessarily so on account of constitutional limitations. The 
important thing is that protection has been given to debtors whose assets would 
otherwise have been sacrificed. This Board has also been instrumental in ef- 
fecting amicable arrangements among debtors and creditors which have resulted 
in voluntary reductions of considerable importance. This has been especially 
true in the matter of farm machinery contracts. 


Another agency for the adjustment of debt has been the Board of Review 
constituted under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, an enactment of the 
Parliament of Canada. This Board is essentially dealing with a condition of 
bankruptcy on the part of the farmers whose cases are reviewed and adjusted. 
The Government of Saskatchewan highly approves of this method of dealing 
with the problem and is in favour of an extension of the method. In the Jour- 
nals of the Saskatchewan Legislature for the 1937 session there will be found 
recorded at page 56, the text of a resolution which was unanimously adopted. 
The resolution was with reference to the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
and part 6 thereof reads as follows: 


“That the Province of Saskatchewan be divided for the purposes of adminis- 
tration of the Act into a sufficient number of areas with Boards of Review 
to expeditiously carry out the work of debt adjustment under the super- 
vision of the present Chairman.” 


The extension of the Board in accordance with the text of this resolution or 
by the appointment of several additional Boards will do much to reduce the 
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burden of indebtedness in the province. As stated above a matter of bank- 
ruptcy or insolvency is being dealt with, a matter falling within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. Where insolvency does not exist the 
Board of Review has no jurisdiction. 


It may reasonably be expected that voluntary adjustments of considerable 
importance will be effected. Interest rates in loan contracts have been high 
although it cannot be denied that the borrower has agreed to pay these rates. 
Nevertheless, it would probably be fair to say that in the case of an eight per 
cent interest rate at least half of the rate charged must have been for the 
creation of a reserve as a protection against the risk that was taken. This is 
a consideration that will no doubt influence creditors in the direction of making 
reasonable compromises. Such compromises frequently operate to the ultimate 
advantage of both debtor and creditor. 


In General 


In general, improvement may be looked for from the production of crops 
and from the adoption of measures that will lead to a better balanced economy 
in the province: 


(1) By a reduction of the customs tariff. This is of fundamental impor- 
tance; of much more importance than the granting of additional subsidies. 
Indeed, if no further relief is to be had than an increase of subsidies it is 
fairly evident that such a policy will merely serve to increase the financial 
domination of the East over the agricultural West, making the West more and 
more dependent as subsidies are increased. 


(2) By the adoption of ameliorative measures involving the insurance prin- 
ciple. Unemployment insurance may be given as an instance of this. It may 
be pointed out, however, that unemployment insurance as a national scheme 
will give relatively less assistance to the Province of Saskatchewan than to 
any other province. Nevertheless the Government of Saskatchewan specifically 
recommends that jurisdiction should be given to the Dominion Parliament to the 
end that such a scheme may be introduced. As collateral to this it is recom- 
mended that consideration should be given to the question of a crop insurance 
scheme for Saskatchewan. An exhibit in which the details of a crop insurance 
scheme are set out will be presented to the Commission as a separate exhibit. 
The Government of Saskatchewan has not yet decided that crop insurance 
should be brought into effect in this province, but it is giving earnest atten- 
tion to the matter. In the event that a decision is made to go ahead with this 
scheme, it is suggested that a grant in support of its administration might 
well be considered as being due to this province as a supplement to a national 
plan of unemployment insurance. 


The appointment of a Grants Commission is quite in line with the insurance 
principle here advocated and is especially desirable in view of the fluctuating 
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income of this province. The province can assist by building up revenues in 
better than average years. With direct relief assumed by the national govern- 
ment very little need of assistance resulting from recommendations of the pro- 
posed Grants Commission should be anticipated. This will be particularly true 
if the customs tariff is reduced in accordance with recommendations that will 
be made. 


D. CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The opinion has already been expressed that the time is ripe for certain 
amendments to the British North America Act and it is believed that this opinion 
is shared in all parts of Canada. The necessity of such amendments has become 
especially apparent with the growth of a social philosophy of government. 


The Government of Saskatchewan does not propose to formulate a definite 
scheme as to the manner in which amendments should be effected. It is sub- 
mitted, however, that Canada must be regarded as having emerged from colonial 
status, consequently it should no longer be necessary to resort to the Imperial 
Parliament for amendments to the constitution. This opinion already expressed 
may be repeated here to the effect that unanimity of agreement among the 
provinces ought not to be required as a condition precedent to amendment of 
the constitution. To this one exception should no doubt be made: minority 
rights presently guaranteed under the British North America Act should ‘not 
be interfered with in the absence of complete agreement among the provinces. 


On the occasion of the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1935 there was 
general agreement that amendments were necessary and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate methods of achieving that end. The details of the agree- 
ment reached by this committee need not be repeated here and the Government 
of Saskatchewan is not prepared to disagree with the methods of amendment 
suggested. It may be pointed out, however, that the proposed plan is not alto- 
gether free of difficulties since there may be a matter of legal interpretation 
as to whether a particular amendment falls within one or other of the four 
divisions into which the sections of the British North America Act were to he 
grouped. 


It will be submitted that certain amendments are necessary. They will fall 
into three classes: 


(1) Such amendments as are necessary to make it clear that Canada is a 
nation with power to make effective treaties. 


(2) Such amendments as are necessary to give the Dominion the necessary 
powers to deal with such matters as may be agreed upon as being national in 
their character. 


(3) Such amendments as may be necessary in order to assist the prov- 
inces in developing themselves. Among other things these amendments will 
make it possible for one or more provinces to co-operate with the Dominion 
without the necessity of a constitutional amendment. 
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PART XIII 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The government of Saskatchewan desires to make several recommendations 
to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. Most of these 
recommendations will be of specific nature. 


The Public Debt of the Province 


The Government feels that careful consideration should be given to the 
problem of refunding and consolidating the public debt of the province. The 
Government is not in favour of compulsory refunding which involves repudia- 
tion, but would be prepared to support a proposal which would give the holder 
of any bond of the province the right to elect whether he would take a new 
bond for an extended term at a lower rate of interest, or in lieu thereof accept 
payment of the face amount of his bond in cash. As to repudiation it is 
felt that a government which will not attempt to keep faith with its creditors 
cannot be trusted to keep faith with its people. 


Any such scheme would necessitate definite sinking fund provisions to 
retire the new bonds at maturity. The proposal would also of necessity involve 
assistance from the Federal Government to procure the funds necessary to 
retire the bonds of such holders as might elect to take their money instead 
of new debentures. 


The Government feels that little relief would be secured if the consolidated 
bonds bore interest in excess of three and one-half per cent. In the alter- 
native, the Government feels that some provision might be made for refunding 
its maturities as they come due at lower rates of interest. The Government is 
definitely of the opinion that it cannot meet its existing obligations unless its 
fiscal position is greatly improved. Measures looking to such improvement will 
be proposed in the following recommendations. 


It is specifically recommended that the portion of the public debt of Sask-, 
atchewan attributable to the payment of direct relief shall be regarded as having 
been incurred in the discharge of a national obligation, and that responsibility 
for the retirement of this portion of the debt shall be assumed by the Dominion 
of Canada. 


Adjustment of the National Economy 


Three recommendations will be made under this heading, and the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan desires to point out that as respects the first of these 
the need for adjustment is absolutely imperative if the economic life of this 
province is to develop in a satisfactory manner: 


(1) That the customs tariff shall be completely removed from all instru- 
ments of production and shall be drastically reduced on all necessities of life. 
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(2) That the provision of transportation facilities shall be considered from 
a national point of view and that the freight rates structure of the railways 
shall be examined with a view to giving some relief to the exporters of primary 
products from Western Canada. 


(3) That the Government of Canada shall construct and maintain a trans- 
Canada highway of a permanent type as well as permanent highways from the 
Canada-United States border to the several national parks of Canada. 


Social Services 


The Government of Saskatchewan is of the opinion that several satisfactory 
adjustments may be made under this head. The following specific reeommend- 
ations are made: 


(1) That entire responsibility of old age pension payments shall be assumed 
by the Dominion of Canada. 


(2) That a national scheme of unemployment insurance shall be enacted 
forthwith by the Dominion Parliament. It is suggested that such scheme should 
be of a contributory nature. 


(3) That consideration should be given to the enactment of a national 
scheme of crop insurance by the Dominion of Canada. In the alternative that 
special assistance shall be given to the Province of Saskatchewan in connection 
with the administration of a provincial scheme of crop insurance in case it 
should be decided that such a scheme is feasible. On the one hand it may be 
pointed out that a national scheme of unemployment insurance will be of less 
assistance to the Province of Saskatchewan than to the other provinces, while 
on the other hand it is fairly obvious that Saskatchewan has greater need for a 
scheme of this character than has any other province of Canada. 


(4) That such matters as minimum wages, hours of labour, periods of 
rest and generally all matters pertaining to labour shall be dealt with by the 
Parliament of Canada under a national policy in that regard. 


(5) That the burden of direct relief shall be definitely assumed by the 
Dominion of Canada as a social service of national concern. 


(6) That consideration should be given to the enactment of a national 
scheme of health insurance by the Dominion of Canada. 


(7) That consideration should be given to a plan for the payment of 
pensions to all persons who have reached the age of sixty-five years, regardless 
of financial need. Said pensions to have been contributed to by the recipients 
during their earning years. 
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(8) That consideration should be given to the amendment of the intro- 
ductory portion of Section 91 of the British North America Act in such a 
manner as to give complete power to the Parliament of Canada to deal with 
any social services as it shall see fit. 


Taxation 


(1) That the levying of succession duties, using that term in its widest 
significance, shall be assigned exclusively to the Dominion of Canada and that 
the moneys derived from the collection of such duties shall be paid to the 
provinces on an equitable basis. It is further proposed that the income tax 
field, including a tax upon the incomes of corporations, should be similarly re- 
served to the Dominion Parliament. 


(2) That the Provinces of Canada should be given powers of indirect tax- 
ation. 


(3) That consideration should be given to the constitutional handicap 
under which the Province of Saskatchewan operates in the matter of the tax- 
ation of railways. 


Subsidies 


(1) That the unconditional subsidy presently payable by the Dominion of 
Canada to the Province of Saskatchewan should be increased. It is impossible 
to indicate the amount of the necessary increase in the absence of knowledge 
concerning the extent to which the other recommendations submitted herewith 
will be accepted. It is suggested, however, that this matter must be determined 
on the basis of the fiscal need of the province as indicated by the material 
which appears in this submission or which may otherwise be brought to the 
attention of the Commission. 


(2) That a permanent Grants Comission shall be established forthwith 
with duties as set out in earlier parts of this submission. 


Provincial Powers 


In addition to matters mentioned above it is suggested that the powers of 
the provinces should be enlarged so as to enable them to deal effectively with 
companies incorporated by the Dominion of Canada. Such enlarged powers 
would enable the provinces to deal more effectively with such companies in 
the matter of taxation as well as in the prevention of security frauds. 


Constitutional Amendments 


In the opinion of the Government of Saskatchewan the British North 
America Act should be amended in several particulars. The following recom- 
mendations are hereby suggested. The recommendations are made under several 
heads and a measure of overlapping is involved. 
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I. That such amendments be made as will permit the carrying out of the 
recommendations contained in the earlier portions of the present Part (XIII) 
of this submission. 


Il. That an amendment be procured that will definitely establish a national 
status for the Dominion of Canada including effective treaty-making capacity. 
It is suggested that this be done by the amendment of section 132 of the British 
North America Act. 


Ill. That the constitutional powers of the Dominion of Canada to deal 
with several matters be made certain. It is suggested that this end be achieved 
by amendments, (in the form of additions), to section 91 of the British North 
America Act. It is proposed that the enlargement of Dominion powers shall 
extend to the following matters: 


(1) The granting of money raised by taxation or otherwise to any Prov- 
ince or Provinces to be used for Provincial Purposes. 


(2) Unemployment insurance. 
(3) Health insurance. 
(4) Crop insurance. 


(5) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes, and compulsory settlement of such disputes. 


(6) Invalid and old-age pensions. 

(7) Regulation of labour conditions, and, without restricting the generality 
of this power, regulation in particular of the following matters, 
namely: 


(a) the right of association for all lawful purposes by the Se 
as well as by the employers; 


(b) the payment to the employed of a minimum wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life; 


(c) the determination of maximum daily or weekly hours of labour; 
(d) the adoption of a weekly or other periodic rest period; 


(e) the abolition of child labour and the imposition of limitations on 
the labour of young persons; and 


(f) prescribing systems of inspection to ensure the enforcement of 
laws and regulations for the protection of the employed. 
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IV. It is deemed essential that the powers of the province should be 
enlarged in certain particulars. The following recommendations are respectfully 
suggested: - 


(1) That head 2 of section 92 of the British North America Act be repealed 
and the following substituted therefor: ‘2. The raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation within the Province, not including 
the impositions known as Customs and Excise, but inclusive of the 
taxation of companies authorized to carry on business in Canada by 
reference to the amount of gross or net revenues received by such 
companies from persons resident within the province.” 


(2) That the provinces be given the necessary powers to deal with Do- 
minion companies as already suggested. 


V. Co-operation between the Dominion and a province. 


In order that co-operation may be made possible, especially when consent 
to a constitutional amendment cannot be obtained, and in order that uncer- 
tainties ‘be removed from the law in this regard, it is proposed that powers shall 
be given to the legislatures of the provinces touching the following: 


(1) Incorporation in the statute law of any province of any enactment 
passed by the Parliament of Canada by reference to such enactment 
to the extent to which the subject matter of such enactment is within 
the legislative competence of the province. 


(2) Delegation to the Parliament of Canada of legislative jurisdiction with 
respect to any subject matter otherwise within the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of the Provinces. 


It is further proposed that the Parliament of Canada shall be endowed with 
reciprocal powers in this regard. It should be pointed out that these suggested 
amendments will in no sense involve a surrender of sovereignty. 


These representations and recommendations are respectfully submitted by 
the Government of Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Prov- 
incial Relations. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


APPENDIX A 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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No. 

1. Balance Sheet of the Province as at April 30, 1937. 

2. Schedules to Balance Sheet. 

3. Balance Sheet of the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board as at Dec. 31, 1936. 

4. Balance Sheet of the Department of Telephones as at April 30, 1937. 

5. Balance Sheet of the Saskatchewan Power Commission as at Dec. 31, 1936. 

6. Balance Sheet of the Liquor Board as at March 31, 1937. 

7. Balance Sheet of the Workmen’s Compensation Board as at Dec. 31, 1936. 

8. Balance Sheet of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries Limited as at 
April 30, 1937. 

9. Balance Sheet of the Province as at April 30, 1929. 

10. Comparative Statement of Gross Bonded Debt as at April 30, 1914, 1922, 
1927-1937. 

11. Summary of Gross Bonded Debt by Coupon Rate, Maturity and Currency of 
Payment, as at April 30, 1914, 1922, 1927-1937. 

12. Comparative Statement of Allocation of Funded and Treasury Bills Debt as 
at April 30, 1927-1937. 

13. Comparative Statement of Revenues, Income Account, for the Fiscal Years 
Ended February 28, 1911, April 30, 1916, 1921, 1926, 1931-1937. 

14. Comparative Statement of Expenditures, Income Account for the Fiscal 
Years Ended February 28, 1911, April 30, 1916, 1921, 1926, 1931-1937. 

15. Summary of Revenue and Expenditure, Income Account—Adjusted Basis— 
for the Fiscal Years Ended April 30, 1927-1937. 

16. Summary of Yearly Increase in Public Debt May 1, 1926 to April 30, 1937. 

17. Comparative Statement of Capital Expenditures for the Fiscal Years Ended 


April 30, 1927-1937. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
SCHEDULE A1 STATEMENT No. 2 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
as at April 30, 1937 


Paid to Liabilities at 
Apr. 30, ’37 Apr. 30, 37 Total 
Public Buildings, Land and Furnishings (including 
University, of (Saskateh ewe) se aseee saver ates cee raeeeeee $23,974,083.83 » $23,974,083.83 
Public Improvements—Roads, Bridges, etc. ................ 31,038,896.07 $9,073.98 31,047,970.05 
Cancer Equipment andVApparacus ye eceeesese scree een sneeneeeee 121,973.95 121,973.95 
Natural ReSOULCES) seco Los fe ah any se een ee eee eee 32,706.00 32,706.00 


$55,167,659.85 $9,073.98  $55,176,733.83 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
SCHEDULE A2 


as at April 30, 1937 
Broperty “Sales sahara 5 sce. ee Rink ee el c Se Re he OS BN ty Bee DR gE SR ee $3,033.09 
Receivable from Canadian National Railways 
re Approaches to Pile Bridge at Rail- 


Way. CrogsinepnearnC ote yeas cits Penne: We mera ee a Mee NE rine ee ee 1,800.00 
$4,833.09 

SCHEDULE A3 

LOANS AND ADVANCES TO PROVINCIAL BOARDS, COMMISSIONS, ETC. 
as at April 30, 1937 

Telephone Wepartnien tse - eb rettsecaae cos cuccec cos aaa cee cers ese Cea Pee Sect ee ean ee ee en ee $12,223,296.25 
Saskatchewans Marneloan © BOAT dee eek eens eon ee ete ns iene ene a ee La nd ee ee Ree ie 16,333,747.90 
Saskatchewan POWereGCoOmmissi ON es secre ccc eee cee eee eee ee ore ee ee eee 6,695,863.96 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, TiC ees n se ene senate eer ee 2,760,712.44 
DTAINACCIPDUSTLICTS eee we oe hae eye he rah ee fe, ee, ee ee Nh ee 54,472.94 
Saskatcehewanrwwneat. Bool ts cks eres eee el ee) ee ot wees ee a ee 11,584,552.22 
RuuraleMiumiepallities stars cen nce oe ctere er eee es ane os, Sect eee ee eo ee 588,190.82 
Local improvement Districts ice oe eee Se eR ee ee Pe eee ee eee ee 54,040.48 
Saskatchewan Ant Tberculosis sea ol Cup setae cans soc ene | ee ee en a 43,000.00 
$50,337,877.01 
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Securities 
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SINKING FUNDS 


OF SASKATCHEWAN 


STATEMENT No. 2 


General Sinking Fund 
Province of Saskatchewan:— 


Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
5 9% Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Stock 

Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 


TMCCEESta A CCLUCHG LOM ASD EU SO yur Og eet o cae eos cea ee eee ee eee 


Bank Balance (Royal Bank, Regina) 


as at April 30, 1937 
Date of Maturity Amount Total 
SAUD RY US a BO ee Meet ee een eee $ 45,000.00 
5A Sha Lvs O19 daa eR ere Raph Ree a 500.00 
Octobe rm el! G4 Wak sae ac eee 3,000.00 
A pailecl on 104 eee ee eee ee et 1,290,800.00 
Siejauiciamjorer® Us BUCY PS eee ogee 100,000.00 
APUG me Oe OF Spee re Pele one a 63,000.00 
dsnyopernll aa lfsye SB W2y. Ms nae iis een aie 331,500.00 
OCtobers Un LOLs nee ee eae eee 9,000.00 
September 15; 1945—2:....2... shin 97,000.00 
INOVembers Vp: 94G Mer =e eee 291,000.00 
VANUAT Ve lemel OA O ee oe eee eee 7,786.50 
@ctovergey cL 95 0 Meee eee ee 25,800.00 
October ee LO ble, 2. Senne ste ee 579,000.00 
Octobermi O52 ee ph eee 106,500.00 
BW Yeh ee) als Op aCe see tee ome eee Se 330,500.00 
SUI SUS tied ye eee ene 20,000.00 
Sep tempera LOG Soe ete eee 2,000.00 
January 1, 1956 153,500.00 
January 15, 1957 210,500.00 
Vaya OE ih waters coerce ace 30,530.47 
Rooavey Al, SUNY eee 36,000.00 
September lowe 957 sa eae ee eer 23,300.00 
INOVemibene Wa.) GO li. neces snore: 145,500.00 
dM ery to Baye ISS Ne gee er ee ee ee ee 77,000.00 
INOVermbere lei O5 9 see 216,000.00 
Decemiper 2, ah GO 9 ewe eee eee 193,000.00 
Mebruary ele LOGOl ese eee 2 eee 44,000.00 
March 15, 1960 ..... sagen Be eae. 5,000.00 
Octoberel GOW eee ees 520,000.00 
INOVeEMm bers aeLOG Sa ee eee re 2 eee 150,000.00 
$5,106,716.97 
45,610.50 
Be ee i ees ee oe 55,461.22 


Less Due to Miscellaneous Trust Accounts:— 


Unclaimed Estates Monies .... 


Dormant Monies 


78,811.78 


$5,207,788.69 


$5,103,451.06 


$5,103,451.06 
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SINKING FUNDS (Continued) 


Securities Date of Maturity Amount Total 
FBrOUSIET MOT WAL. 2222. Bocce nce cateec bacon ee a see ee ee ee Raa ae a ree a ree $5,103,451.06 
Saskatchewan Power Commission: 
Province of Saskatchewan:— 
6 % Debentures JUL y hs LOSS eee coe ee eer eee eee $ 2,000.00 
414% Debentures PASO IV SL ye Olea eerie eee rere pemee 5,000.00 
5 % Debentures Septemibenv lljssO42 gee ee ee 12,000.00 
5 % Debentures ASPET iO 4A eee ree tee ee aaron 10,000.00 
41%4% Debentures September walSgdiO4 beets ee eee eee 39,500.00 
544% Debentures INOV? GL5 lO4G wee ee eee 9,000.00 
414% Debentures Octobe ried el Qo tee gers re ects eee 11,000.00 
6 % Debentures RYN Gel che vals), SISA yn ee «lees Se eS re 95,000.00 
544% Debentures October O52 ee ek. qe en meen 10,000.00 
4 % Debentures ATS US Gp eel O DS eee eee ees eee 70,000.00 
5 % Farm Loan 
Debentures Tulle wt 1Obd ete ee eee eee 24,000.00 
4 9% Debentures Septemibergel ae. G5) 4a eee 70,000.00 
544% Registered 
Stock BW Retin Been MSS ee soa MS OP tet dente 58,226.00 
5 9% Debentures AU gustiwil, SUSSS Oe ee ee eee 72,000.00 
5 % Debentures INO VeEmMper Ay MGSO eee sone eee 33,000.00 
5 % Debentures December {LVS 0 ee ee eee 82,000.00 
4 9% Debentures INOW ES LO GOD ee ke pert cece eee eee eee a 15,000.00 
444% Treasury Bills September 14 193 7s eee eee 64,650.00 
City of Regina:— 
5 % Debentures rif U ya Uae OY: are arena pa a Bee eee ees 2,000.00 
5 % Debentures SUT L EL OG. | Ae Sutet Wee ence gene aera 1,000.00 
414% Debentures Mebruatya ls. 1940) eeeres se see eee eres 2,000.00 
City of Saskatoon:— 
5 % Debentures eUUiliyaamnel cl BO) eke ae oe ee See ee ere 1,000.00 
5 9% Debentures IVE AY Al ee O40 ite tesa a ore ne 70,000.00 
5 % Debentures INGORERCO OST Ns —DRSEKO) sek oe ne 14,000.00 
5 % Debentures May lg SOS 0 coe. 2 ce meee ne eee 13,000.00 
5 % Debentures Stil Lh VOD oe eee A ee eed eae 5,000.00 
$790,376.00 
Interest PAccrued sto April eS 0 eS 8 eseeces ree en ere ee ere ne oe 11,143.66 
Bank. Balances (Roy alee aniic give on cl) mmeeesen ts aeeen eee, eee 31,454.36 
——_——— 832,974.02 
Carried: -Worw ard Se ss" «eet Oi ee org eee $5,936,425.08 
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SINKING FUNDS (Continued) 


Securities Due Date Amount Total 
JSYRCWOR EM ON ARON AEN CL, jh, Oe SRST a ee ee lee PPS hs By ERNE aera al ae eR see DPT AES ARES $5,936,425.08 
Patriotic Aids: 
Province of Saskatchewan :— 

6 % Debentures IU Serle) Sven eee ce cee arene eee $ 65,200.00 
initeresteAccrucdn tom Aprile 30) LOS Mi teen eee eee a Fate) aA tS ate bo we 1,304,00 
Banikeisalancen GROvyalmbsanicas FC Ia) iieceeseeestees .a meen oh eee eee 238.82 

—. $ 66,742.82 
4% Registered Stock 1951: 
Province of Saskatchewan:— 

442% Debentures April 15, 1941 $ 10,000.00 

5 % Debentures April 15, 1944 5,000.00 

544% Debentures November ab: 946) 32 27,000.00 

4 % Registered 

Stock January 1, 1951 35,333.18 

444% Debentures October 1, 1951 10,000.00 

6 % Debentures March 15, 1952 511,500.00 

544% Debentures October 1, 1952 360,000.00 | 

5 % Debentures ae melee OD Gee eer. rok ek ee a 15,000.00 

4 9% Debentures Se plemip eral me ODA sacs soe eee eet 295,000.00 

54% Registered 

Stock BA stair Ue MIST (im ds Ree ee en eee hen 29,000.00 
F $1,297,833.18 
MMCELEStCACCLUCU MLO PALER OO NOG: censesate gee cee see Acasa eee chats corti ena peeeeeynee se 9,780.15 
Bank Balance, (Canadian Bank of Commerce, Regina) .................. 352.69 
— $1,307,966.02 
444% Debentures 1951: 
Province of Saskatchewan :— 

414% Debentures L@Yeo) averg. Mal “yale lo Aes eee te ce ie ee $2,570.000.00 
INLETS TPAC CHUTC Um LOMATD CULT SON OS (perenne ees Sse eens oon emcee chase hearse ee 9,637.50 
Banke altances (Royale ranikeaebve a1: ) eee reuece sens eee ee 2s ees ane 42,222.93 


CarricGdeOGW aides eee ee 


$2,621,860.43 


$9,932,994.35 
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Securities 


SINKING FUNDS (Continued) 


Due 


Date 


Amount 


Total 


Brought Forward 


SY27o 


Province of Saskatchewan:— 


41% % 
5 % 
5% % 
4% % 
6 % 
5% % 


Interest Accrued to April 30, 1937 
Bank Balance, 


Debentures 1952: 


Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 


6% Debentures 1952: 


Province of Saskatchewan :— 


Interest Accrued to April 30, 1937 
Bank Balance, (Royal Bank, Regina) 


Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 
Debentures 


4% Debentures 1953: 


Province of Saskatchewan :— 


415% 
4% 


Interest Accrued to April 30, 1937 
Bank Balance, (Royal Bank, Regina) 


Debentures 
Debentures 


Nov. 15, 
October 1, 
March 15, 
October 1, 


SAS TLS he) Aah ae ee eee eee NEN re 


April 15, 19-44 
1446 
ileal. ee 
1952s 
Oa Zee 


September 15, 1942 


April 15, 1944 


September 15, 1945 


Nov. 15, 1946 


October 1, 


October 1, 


April 15, 1941 
Aug. 15, 1953 


Carried Forward 


(Royal Bank, Regina) 


195i es 
March 15, 1952 
OE 2 eee 


$ 91,700.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
106,500.00 


$201,700.00 


609.98 
71.67 


$162,000.00 
3,000.00 
16,000.00 
5,000.00 
7,000.00 
24,000.00 
232,500.00 
5,500.00 


$455,000.00 


2,049.96 
47.85 


$ 61,500.00 
1,000.00 


$ 62,500.00 
55.48 
52.29 


$9,932,994.35 


$ 202,381.65 


$ 457,097.81 


$ 62,607.77 


$10,655,081.58 
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SINKING FUNDS (Continued) 


Securities Due Date Amount 


Total 


FBTOUS bie OT Wal 1 aero 2 oe Beene: ce ear earth Caer e a ese e cub sce tuset sania ees Aes Sacen cbs 
4% Registered Stock 1954: 


Province of Saskatchewan:— 


5 9% Debentures NEEL Viel cml 5 Om ew etn: ee se $ 2,000.00 
6 9% Debentures Octobers ply sl OL OM mii eee ee 1,000.00 
414% Debentures PATE ae Uy ee 4 Uy Ae, Beer ae Ss fees hoa icce we oe 7,000.00 
414% Debentures OCtoOberm han 94 4 ey ee 2,000.00 
544% Debentures November 15, 1946 16,000.00 
6 9% Debentures Var Clipe mee LOO Zi aie cee eee ee 353,500.00 
54%% Debentures Octobered, 1952) 2.2:ts 2 ee es 40,000.00 
4% Debentures Sxevouseroolaysie” il, DSSS). isa Srerecensestese 6,000.00 
5144% Registered 
Stock DVL AY pele DO prea eees ann csacne nacre nee ee 13,000.00 
5 % Farm Loan 
Debentures AE WONUIEW EAS =U IRSTOXO) ic san ata kc Peee SEA 4,000.00 
$444,500.00 
interestwAceriuedy tom Aprile SO ah OS eee: cere cere aces oe satan cacac. ongetatseueee. Noses 3,773.77 
Bank Balance, (Canadian Bank of Commerce, Regina) . .............. 285.78 


4% Debentures 1954: 


Province of Saskatchewan :— 


414% Debentures Nope Ul pasty Whee bet ee ees ener ane $102,300.00 

4 % Debentures September lOO 45. mrse se ae e ee 2,000.00 
$104,300.00 

INLELESE PA CCHUCHMLO PAP Ter SO Neo oily ses seeetersl een ieres sec teen ee reeee nar eset 107.08 


iBamice balances s (EG yall ls arm ER GP 1a) i ertaeee e oes ete eee seasons ae 18.38 


4% Debentures 1958: 


Province of Saskatchewan :— 


414% Debentures PASTY Lame Lt) titel: 45D see er ners toe ae hes een $ 15,500.00 
Bankesal anceae (Oy alnis ata EC 1TlG) )ie cereeteeen ree eee ee ote oe esa 50:25 


Carried ; SOIC ELT Chak cee ete eter oe ee os eee a3 


$10,655,081.58 


$ 448,559.55 


$ 104,425.46 


$ 15,550.25 


$11,223,616.84 
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SINKING FUNDS (Continued) 


Securities Due Date Amount Total 
PrOUs Tt Or WAT icy oe a ee a ce eee ee are $11,223,616.84 
5% Debentures 1958: 
Province of Saskatchewan :—- 
414% Debentures 20) emis Os pion SY EL Te coe ene EA eB $ 71,600.00 
5 % Debentures AUIBUIS A ee OD 8 ates ener cten tes ctere cess cee 34,000.00 
4 % Debentures May Oy BLY S ee ce tees ae, ce ere ee aE _ 7,000.00 
$112,600.00 
Interest “Accrued to, “April (30) (9S 0 pects eaeace crn ere ance ae eee nee 583.95 
BankeBalances (Royall Bamk, se oii ai) ieee saenen rest aeae ee eee se eee 88.52 
— §$ 118,272.47 
4% Debentures 1960 Series (CD): 
Province of Saskatchewan: 
412% Debentures April Ub P1941) Bree > Fae ee $ 41,400.00 
Bank Balance, (Royal Bank, Regina) Sete eeereseete sateen 69.70 
$ 41,469.70 


4% Debentures 1960 Series (CE): 
Province of Saskatchewan :— ; 


4% % Debentures ATPL eg a eee eee eee ee $ 36,200.00 

BankeBalance m(CRCy alsa Eve Pini a) years ore oa ae ee eee 85.10 
$ 36,285.10 
$11,414,644.11 

SUMMARY OF SINKING FUNDS 
as at April 30, 1937 
Bank Investment Accrued 
Balances (Face Value) Interest Total 

Generali SUIT oye HOU Gl eee eee ees eens $ 55,461.22 $ 5,106,716.97 $45.610.50 $ 5,207,788.69 
Less Duce tom ErLust eACCOUn tse ee eee 104,205.34 132.29 104,337.63 
$ 55,461.22 $ 5,002,511.63 $45,478.21 $ 5,103,451.06 
Saskatchewan Power Commiss3ion............ 31,454.36 790,376.00 11,143.66 832,974.02 
Patriotic we And sysop oes Ss en eee ene 238.82 65,200.00 1,304.00 66,742.82 
4 9% Registered Stock 1951.................... 852.69 1,297,833.18 9,780.15 1,307,966.02 
414% Debentures ao Fo IAS ec 42,222.93 2,570,000.00 9,637.50 2,621,860.43 
5% %. Debentures OG 2 eee eee 71.67 201,700.00 609.98 202,381.65 
6 % Debentures 1 GO Deacon eee 47.85 455,000.00 2,049.96 457,097.81 
4 % Debentures LOD See ee eee 52.29 62,500.00 55.48 62,607.77 
414% Registered Stock 1954..........02..02. 285.78 444,500.00 Sylalinikees 448,559.55 
4 % Debentures LOD AR ees 3 18.38 104,300.90 107.08 104,425.46 
4 % Debentures LORS See 50.25 550000 eee 15,550.25 
5 % Debentures TOS Sis eS 88.52 112,600.00 583.95 113,272.47 
4 9% Debentures (CD) 1960.......-...W- 69.70 41540000) ae 41,469.70 
4) 9. Debentures: (CE) 196025 eee 85.10 36;200:.00" ee 36,285.10 
$130,499.56 -$11,199,620.81 $84,523.74 $11,414,644.11 
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SCHEDULE A5 STATEMENT No. 2 


CAPITAL REPAYMENTS TRANSFERRED TO SINKING FUNDS 
to April 30, 1937 


General Sinking Fund: 


Repayment of Loans and Advances:— 


Citys oteierinaw (Cy Clone mia l)) pe eres ieee en sees ee so bacceeieereeee $ 500,000.00 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. Ltd. -............2200200......--- 183,564.09 
SASKkacehe wan OOM DOV ALOLS alah Ol oe eee cesar eee eens eens eee ME cEBUIE 1,493,975.00 
PDEKEDNOM Gree DATCMICT Is yk cere. cease seee esses an ieee nce cea aete ses 1,212,047.28 
Daa Om TOUS TEC US ie ees acne een h oy ee pes cee ae aa rat ep veecencu tee 301,840.22 

Saszatchewan Co-operative Creameries Ltd. 
PROT AC TME UTE lie 1OS A CCO UM tims eseare, Sesser reset kes eee eal = eens 2,353.48 
INTORUS AS Oly PA CCOUNG Soe cres seco cetacean a teeosct siacnus x cepeaneactuchctee so:avesasstece 29,468.18 
paskalenewane HOWer COMMISSION | sisi ee.: siete nso eercctadece ce ceeeeecee eee 1,346.09 
OMICS ehCeSOULCCSE IDC DAT UNO Clu mm eeeertene a tne: coer tneueene er oee acces 127.30 
$3,724,721.64 


Miscellaneous Capital:— 


SUE PUIG ME VOCCCUS MOL MDCDEMEUT Cie ea teces oseceee asso eee ccasaanaes $11,402.09 
sale of Property; etch 2... -- 36,264.03 
Sale of Material, etc. —........... eee ee eB eee 1,358.60 
GileyO fae NTOOSC mo Wie ESTOS Cee eee tess ee ree teeta ccelnsanadate 10,487.56 


$ 59,512.28 
— $3,784,233.92 


Patriotic Aids Sinking Fund: 


PAELIOLIC MEAT Sa EVCD AVM CDLUS meres peee sarccecr ene ceteaeoS iced ateceheosseaceeqseuent oon eee. 43s 65,435.67 


4\4% Debentures 1951 Sinking Fund: 


VV cba OO Me ECe DA VINNCT CS mie eae cet ete sco ce ees Oe Ertan cavecnzadcagepeseeesntsen-st- 2,167,447.78 


$6,017,117.37 
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SCHEDULE A6 STATEMENT No. 2 


DUE FROM REVENUE ACCOUNT TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


Proceeds of Debentures Allocated to Capital......................---------- f $ 7,318.74 
levehinan, JbOysho) Dsxofehaoll 1aveyoyehiasol alts oo pas oe eee pce renseeoy oer eee 12,966.36 
Debentuies Issued for Revenue Deficit ............ $14,228,714.14 
TICSSSILOAT “COSTS a cee. esc ce cese ogo ee eee ne tone eee 1,265,875.76 
$12,962,838.38 
Proceeds Treasury Bills Issued for Revenue Deficit...................- 4,477,038.14 
: ae $17,439,876.52 
Capitals Repayments: oor ac 2c saeco ca steer tev ne en ee ean ee cee eee 1,117,475.49 
Agricultural Aids Account Transferred to Revenue Account 300,000.00 
Motal) Dues@apitall 7A Ccoum ties ee ee eee $18,877,637.11 


SCHEDULE A7 


DUE FROM RELIEF ACCOUNT TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


Debentures issucd efor Ree He WD eh iClear eee cree ere renee $ 6,292,513.24 
TESS TORII CO SES foe reece tee eee one oe errr ela 
$ 5,519,385.67 
Proceeds of Treasury Bills Issued for Relief Deficit ................ 58,994,297.68 
otal Duck Capitalae ACO UN lige csscese et enaee seen ee $64,513,683.35 


a 
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SCHEDULE A8 


UNAMORTIZED DEBT DISCOUNT AND EXPENSES 
as at April 30, 1937 


Unamortized Discount and Expenses Less Premiums on Debentures .................... $6,591,696.17 
Deduct Amounts Charged to Provincial Boards and Commissions .................--.--.- 970,439.25 


$5,621,256.92 


SCHEDULE AQ 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 
as at April 30, 1937 


PATO WAT C ep at ie slg Of ALese (yee serene te Oe ee eee ce een ar 0 ab oe Aa ese es $8,107,500.00 


Under the Saskatchewan Act the Province receives from the Dominon 
Government an annual sum of $405,375.00, being the equivalent of interest 
at the rate of 5% per annum on $8,107,500.00. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE A 11 
TREASURY BILL OUTSTANDING 


as at April 30, 1937 


STATEMENT No. 2 


Order In Amount 
Series Council No. Authorized Purpose Issued 
300 237/34 $ 74,377.00 Relief $ 73,377.00 
479 807/36 70,000.00 Capital 64,650.00 
480 805 33,750.00 Revenue 33,750.00 
487 1218 35,198.63 Revenue 35,198.63 
488 1219 1,500,000.00 Revenue 1,500,000.00 
489 1240 300,000.00 Agricultural Aids 
(Capital) 300,000.00 
490 1280 3,156.17 Capital 3,156.17 
491 1281 9,707.82 Capital 9,707.82 
492 1282 37,643.71 Capital 37,643.71 
493 1283 3,132.14 Capital 3,132.14 
494 1284 54,040.48 Capital 54,040.48 
495 1285 18,108.79 Capital 18.108.79 
496 1269 1,000,000.00 Capital 975,075.70 
aan Charges 24,924.30 
497 1386 900,000.00 Revenue 900,000.00 
498 1387 350,000.00 Revenue 350,000.00 
499 1388 66,450.55 Capital 66,450.55 
500 1389 89,667.60 Capital 89,667.60 
501 1406 119,972.43 Capital 119,972.43 
502 1407 23,751.78 Capital 23,751.78 
503 1408 34,655.91 Capital 34,655.91 
504 1390 430,200.00 Revenue 430,200.00 
4a are Pepa Deferred Charges 25,023.45 
506 1425 99,260.58 Capital 99,260.58 
507 1426 38,213.00 Capital 38,213.00 
508 1427 25,533.79 Capital 25,533.79 
509 19/37 62,000.00 Belial 62,000.00 
510 oe) Aa Relief 784,805.47 
S11 a AiO nOn es Capital 470,263.34 
512 86 3,029,000.00 Capital 3,029,000.00 
513 223 1,341,897.27 Capital 1,341,897.27 
514 224 230,000.00 Relief 230,000.00 
515 242 18,936.55 Capital 18,936.55 
516 287 3,542,019.88 Capital 3,464,078.12 
taeyene 77,941.76 
517 331 600,000.00 Revenue 600,000.00 
518 332 1,000,000.00 mete 500,000.00 
519 412 2,000,000.00 Capital 2,000,000.00 
364 1457/34 750,000.00 Relief 750,000.00 
15% 7 1662 1,000,000.00 Relief 997,838.47 
R 9 110/35 1,250,000.00 Relief 1,250,000.00 
R12 206 1,000,000.00 Relief 1,000,000.00 
R13 389 1,000,000.00 Relief 1,000,000.00 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


TREASURY BILLS OUTSTANDING as at Apri! 30, 1937 (Continued) 


Order In Amount 
Series Council No. Authorized Purpose Issued 

R18 522 $1,000,000.00 Relief $1,000,000.00 
R31 740 500,000.00 Relief 500,000.00 
R36 825 500,000.00 Relief 500,000.00 
R39 921/35 27,731.17 Relief 27,731.17 
R41 896 675,000.00 Relief 675,000.00 
R42 1016 830,000.00 Relief 830,000.00 
R53 1158 RUAALY Relief 495,000.00 
R69 352/36 800,000.00 Relat 300 000.00 
R70 432 O00 00008 Relief 500,000.00 
R71 804 ULE eevee Relief 9.797,929.35 
Ri2 Sut BeZ, 0-00 Relief 562,000.00 
R73 919 ese les Ee Relief 5,866,774.81 
R74 920 ore Relief 1,043,018.30 
R76 936 500,000.00 Relief 300,000.00 
R17 1011 1,324,837.57 Relief 1.324 937.57 
R79 1154 614,788.00 Relief 614,788.00 

R80 1212 7,082,472.66 a ase 
1082, Relief 7,082,472.66 
R81 1216 424,630.00 roe 355 071.39 
R82 1217 145,000.00 Relief 1 45,000.00 
R83 1335 1,278,385.56 Relief 1 278 385.56 
R84 96/37 419,373.00 Relief "419,373.00 
R85 97 8,004,543.16 Relief 8,004,543.16 
R86 205 3,695,401.51 Relie? 9 695 401 51 

R87 213 950,000.00 ' oe eee 
: Relief 490,000.00 
R88 288 1,669,427.55 Relief 1 a0 40756 
R89 289 652,000.00 Relic? "652,000.00 
R90 352 2,454.964.47 Relief 2,454,964.47 
R91 431 965,000.00 Relief 965,000.00 
R92 450 60,000.00 Relief 27,553.18 
$75,758,531.55 

SUMMARY 


Capital 
Revenue 


Relief 


Perec estat eg Ce mare ence 1 cence SL $12,287,195.73 


4,427,090.39 
49,947.75 
58,994,297.68 


$75,758,531.55 


———————————— 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE A112 STATEMENT No. 2 


BANK OVERDRAFT—CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


The Royal Bank of Canada, Regina— 


Overdraft] Harme loans Advance “ACCOUNT 5.2 ce rece cee ee Gnd oh oe A $46,972.58 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Regina— 

indzneaol “I Koyehal, IBYsl oey ah olyes OaMeteKoye babes Se 59 Ste eeeke ee oe Set eee Se oe es es ce ee 40,500.68 
INNER OREN RO HEE A Bie ste ey HE eA SR eg ae RR a eee ee $ 6,471.90 


LIABILITIES FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
as at April 30, 1937 


SCHEDULE A113 


inabpilities onePublic-smprovements, asuper schedule Ady) ieee ee tee $ 9,073.98 


——— 


SCHEDULE A114 
SINKING FUND RESERVES 
as at April 30, 1937 


General Sinking Fund: 


Proportion sof Whiiquor | PEOLIGS a2 ae. ccseereccse axe seas ovscc ents -eneae ee wee $389,465.93 

Salemotm Horieited sands ise -c tse ee cscs eee deme eon cat 33,382.24 

Fund earnings and Miscellaneous Accretions ...................----1....... 896,368.97 
- $1,319,217.14 
Patriotic Aids: Fund Earnings Reserved for Redemption Costs... 130715 
Saskarche nw ahmeOwere© OMMii SS 1Ole =. eet hee t re tes oe See Sa ae ees ae ce ete Pe 832,974.02 
GE GG). NGSX RELHETR EOL SL Roe) ce ELST Mea ae Smee Re ee a Be PE ree eae er 1,307,966.02 
AME SG py IDEN Cera Qevinecs alte oh «ake eae aie Bee ipa nap eres Pk See Une ioe Se UNE eee ea i OE Oe 454,412.65 
Eee CO CTIUUITC Sle) tee eeennee. fee Sot nk eens ee, Ae oe ee ee ge 2 ee ee SD 202,381.65 
(GY SG ABYSS YS) OY HL DURENS he ICIS", ae he ce se oer, aye SIR ae See em actin Aes Meer ERE Sere Oe aCe ee ne a 457,097.81 
Bee OD COCIEUIT Camel Oo peer etaae ne ee ae NS ee wah ye, e 62,607.77 
BLOG ELC LI SCCLE Cas SUO CM LOD) Aol meee one eee re ee ARG ed eee eee BGS IP eee. 448,559.55 
BR GAD CH CTIETEEC A” VL Oe) ance teeter Yh eee Oe ee ee EN Oe eee a eee 104,425.46 
TE Ge DI CICTIE ULES NOS tr, gerd et ere ane See eA oe des ea eee eae ae eae A Se a 15,550.25 
DIME CRO SDeCNEMTeCS): ODS a irae soe wakes ene es ee ee at Soe re OR Sees Meta a Ne 113,272.47 
4 Cm eHeCMENTeS eLOOl aE SChIeS ue (CU) Mes ceca eee ee es eS Rie ee ae 41,469.70 
tea memebentures LOGOL Series: (CEng se ee hE ee, ee ee A ee 36,285.10 


$5,397,526.74 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE C1 STATEMENT No. 2 


ARREARS OF TAXES 
as at April 30, 1937 


PUbIG REVENUES Tas oe os ees eee ee eee wd es ae eee en a ee $5,860,346.39 
WAST ATV Si ae ee 0 SP er a ee EC a ae 280,048.59 
TIN OMG, AUR sees oS Pee ek i IN ee en OE crn eR 90,350.76 
Gasoline Tax ....... SR ob naa Sen Re ae ee aa BO VEE TP Ot 10,666.11 

$6,241,411.85 
Wess MRESeLVe for TNON=COlLECtIO 1 csecsocee ese eee oe a ee see en 615,106.11 

$5,626,305.74 


re 


SCHEDULE C2 


PROVINCIAL BOARDS, COMMISSIONS, ETC.—REVENUE ACCOUNT ; 
as at April 30, 1937 
Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board: 
Advances for Administrations Mi xpeMSCS ye cx peers eae ete ree eee S$ oleOveo 
Interest on Capital Advances to April 30; W937, 2. ee 3,131,292.10 
———————  $3,868,999.86 
Saskatchewan Power Commission: 
Interest Accrued on Advances to April 30, 1987 ...............-....--- 125,968,21 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Ltd. 
Interest Acerued con “AidiVan Ce Sess ee eee ne 292,247.31 
Drainage Districts: 
Construction ACV an Ges a CELTS AW aiy,S) reeeeeen nea a ae eee ae agen eae pee SmLOO Moco 
Advances for Current Expenses ......... ee ee ee ee ee 109,960.93 
Intexest ron eACVances a tOgA DD rilirs 0 yael OS 4 jms eee ee enten ga ec 7,585.16 
wa 182,719.40 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd.: 
Aeerued Interest, on Advances) to A prili3s0, WHOS 7 eects 77,191.28 
Saskatchewan Liquor Board: 
IPYOLLES MLO EARA DI) ge Oi peccaee Bem teen eer ata hon ie cet see Ce 89,182.98 
Milles <COontrol mB OAT ioe. ee ate S Ae eee Be ee Le eee ee 5,991.55 
$4,642,300.59 
Iuess Reserve for Non-Collection’ 22.02.2032... bee aes 977,025.96 
$3,665,274.63 


eae 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE C3 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE—REVENUE ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


Attorney General’s Department 


Succession Duty—Current 
Deferred 


PETIT Gage et ete ene Ah eres ar ae Ftp h ee SE eR ee ee 
Securities under Land Titles Assurance Trust Fund .................. 
Official Guardian—Fees and Advances to Estates ................--...--- 


Treasury Department 
Loans to Administrator of Estates of the Mentally Incompetent 
TLE LES RU OMPAC IVE (SO fu LO 33 (meee ates eee nee Ses ee nawe c= eee ers 


ORNS SLOP EVILS eS CHOOT DISET CEG ses reree see eae eee oe ee teers lese oe 
XAIMINISEVALION On Certain MiSta tes: pets ccee-ceneee ee cesses tae ae ae een 
Advances to Saskatchewan Live Stock Co-Operative Marketing 
WNSSOCIALION — .2.-22.-s2v0c--2-2-- ee ee RE 5 Eee Se Le oo eee 
Seed Grain and Fodder Advances 
Ee Te ECCTIO BIN Ont 2) Mey octane nad nae ee eae Cie dene Rye ee eas erence toeeseSesaiee 
IMI SCECHATICOUS Marte ee oe eee eer Pee enG ae ew Mace eT A at pct pes See 


Advances to Rural Municipalities for Grasshopper destruction 
Municipalities Relief Act, 
ATA PLENTCMIEIN SmOt e GUALAN CCS prrearen star esata: te ne nent tee eereact sere sar eee 


Department of Public Works 
Institutional Accounts 
Eattleiondmvientale Osi Uall wie sseseeeere eeceee coat resets ge eee 
WVeV burnt ie nto FLOS PU UE ee reece ose ea cee ae ee nce 
Wiolscley sHOmey fore INCura bles corces-cseeceeee soso ote nec en eee esac 
IKSvea TONG) Ure Wd Del pion tote (els hehe ee men eye eee Nae at ce Aeon peony Seon ee 


NCL Ss MOM mMETODELLV es OALGS ere ek eee tt eee oe ee ee 
Advances to City of Weyburn 


Department of Highways 


VEO UO Tarr COT SC Spree te sae ee oe ce pet ee eae eee Seg 
Taxed Costs, Northern Cartage & Contracting Co., Prince Albert 


Department of Education 
HOLE LEE SLUG CICS game terete cre ence eaten ete Ae er cea oe eee oeseceae 
EE REAS ULC T Sue OT] Cl Capen ee eee Se ee eee dd gh tee cea 
Education Advance Account— 
JBHO LS Boy any MSPW Loy pd BXOY a) sah cate oe ORE SS be ee Eee ieee nee 


Normal Fees-— 
EMIT CTO OD epee se duce eee seer eto see he see eae Pes SE wei Pena biraat cok aka 
INLET ESTA LOW APL oO sel OS lene eae eres ee ee see ee 
TRO STISMUOMSCHOO) MD ISULIC ES i mmecer cress arene soars eee eee eee cece ee 


Carried forward 


STATEMENT NO. 2 


$387,545.17 
28,047,94 


$ 65,367.43 
31,305.83 


$ 23,976.53 
111.41 


$749,256.51 
817,198.64 
73,444.63 
158.05 


$ 144.12 
24.30 


$ 56,542.66 
7,096.95 


415,693.11 
5,414.00 
26,239.74 
5,871.85 


96,673.26 
126,430.95 
130.00 


25,000.00 


24,087.94 
1,590.11 


1,297.01 


1,640,057.83 
1,016.50 
12,063.75 


94,942.99 
499.85 


14,448.46 
4,736.01 


168.42 


64,139.61 
69,520.00 


$2,630,021.39 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE—REVENUE ACCOUNT (Continued) 
as at April 30, 1937 


Brought forward $ 2,630,021.39 
Department of Agriculture 
GLAZING CA Sem CCS Mec ce cece cre noe ee cee ec ee ea 2,814.90 
IVEO WAT ORS CUULCT Sim EEL © CUS erecta arene caster eee aterm eee 362 640.95 
Pure Bred Sire Area Maintenance 6,625.00 
Advances to R. M.’s: re 1936 Grasshopper Campaign ................ 255.00 
Advances to Debt Adjustment Cases = 1,760.14 
Agriculturat Aids Accounts—Principal 220,521.39 
Agricultural Aids Accounts—Interest 122,722.94 
Department of Municipal Affairs 
Taxes on Forfeited Lands: School $ 102,244.01 
EDs 5,749.70 
ee 107,993.71 
Department of Natural Resources 
LOVANCIA] STAG Sipe LTT Cfo ea pee eee $1,006,291.49 
PNECRES TA oe eee ee nee ees 674,998.02 
ee A,681,289.51 
19) G1 i 2 a came ne NR OM oo ce Lee Sy BeOS AES 2 ae 8 et a 24,207.03 
VENT Oe a nt So ee Fe cS ee EO 5,214.95 
Coal PA dministrations (22.5.2 Be eee ee eer eRe ee BT (GLCE 
aS b iin eie tn eee oe ee ee eee me 95.30 
Ga CM 5 Ae a ne eee ee ee eee ae 1,232.38 
“DAD POLS. ¢ See eae ee eee arene one Oe rere 15,033.07 
IPA KGa eae os Serre ieee inn: ee eRe ey ee es 7,353.93 
CLUES ese a 8 a ee ee ene 60.00 
School Lands Fund—Interest on Land Sales 6,459,533.04 
School Lands Fund—Interest on Investments  .........0000000000002u2. 243,657.99 
Bureau of Child Protection 
Maintenance foRi@hildremy ce. ceer ee ee ene eee be eee eee 48,055.03 
Old Age Pensions recoverable from:— 
TO TT TAT OT GOV OU TN Ca Eee eee re re eee $ 151,778.53 
PLOVINGCE OLE Cibis hig. O LUO 1e mere ee eee eee ee ee z 127.52 
ROVINCELOLAMANILO DAS pees on mere ee, rere Rated oe a ees deer oe 915.42 
Province: OL Albertans Box oe wee en ayers ae ee ees 408.55 
ProvinCe.Ofe Ont ay) 0 meee. wee see rtet cn ee eee ee ey ee 2,925.33 
TEXAN ANGE LOH WPelreversy MGh wie eh MPN ACL Mee eke te eee 17.63 
PLOVANCETOL RIN OVE AS COULD career sere eae aoe ee ne nee ee Ee 76.22 
2 TOVAI COMO ENC Wi ES TUL S WLC a eee aera oa ee 23.68 
PLOVAINCEROL EGU C6 Cire searomee renee nr eaerene ene Pe A ISCRD on eee eee) 103.95 
—————_— 156,376.65 
Department of Pubiic Health 
Cancer Fees 60,979.02 
Heaith Units 11,370.80 
$11,813,590.81 
9,257,162.77 


$2,556 ,428.04 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE C4 
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STORES, MATERIAL, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 
as at April 30, 1937 


Luchiwa VS Oepanrcnielinm Vat elOUSCmeA CIV ATL CC) ieee te: semaines eee coe Sees ger rena eee eee 


PH ACUAUONSES O VAN CCS AC COUN lemseereenene esa Sew te in a see sean, Be ete ee ee A ee 


King’s Printer 


aa a il ee ee ere ace eae eet ie ee ae ete ie meas oe yh oe ea ne oe ee oe eee ee 


TSALCLET ORC me VEC All BEL OS Dl Ca la prereset et eee tac a eee eS fete ee ee oe 
WIEN Uda TIC AWE EL OS [0 NU lage senae eran Senescence on cnet 
WVOLSCLSVariel OI Cael O mice a Linh 1iaeee ates tae tere eee aa eet pee A ee eee 


School for the 


UTE) C 2a Lene eee cee ae eee eee RE APS NA SE Seger Chas FE eR a 


NCU SERIA aS CHOOUPTOIR PIS OV Sian wee ene ee ee een Mine eet oe Se os Se ee Re en 


Moosomin Jail 


Jagefenhots): cifeyll oa 


Battleford Jail 


STATEMENT No. 2 


$224,557.28 
30,603.42 
15,690.48 
55,878.80 
45,601.37 
1,328.06 
888.08 
1,375.48 
6,475.40 
10,640.05 
13,615.40 
30.78 


$406,684.60 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
SCHEDULE C5 STATEMENT No. 2 


DEFERRED CHARGES 
As at April 30, 1937 
Deferred Charges 1929-320: 
Implemented Guarantees 
Municipalities Relief “Act” L920 gis es secees esate eeeme een Be e $ 12,990.05 


Seed Grain Advances Act, 1920 5,944.29 
Extraordinary Expenditures 
Rewer tow Marmers——RoOad wore oe cess cease ateee eee nce oe een ee 311,813.66 
Reliefito, Marmers. in) Lil) Sie. ee ee erence ee ee ee ee ee 24,172.84 
NGVaANCesi tow animers: ii ia. DS eto ra SCC rss mee eter ee nies eanee 55,240.54 
Unemployment Relief = : 30,000.00 
Purchase of Seed Oats pa 41,614.03 
POTS NE. OVE OC CCT a eee ec ea ee ee eee ae ne eee 138,440.87 
Deferred Charges 1930-31 
Implemented Guarantees 
Municipalities Relief ZActy 1920) toe erences arene ree ee eee $ 10,193.09 
Seed= Grain) Advances Acts 1920) er ee cence arene er ee 1,799.53 
Extraordinary Hxpenditures 
FROLICE  WOrvd&: OTROS eae oot ee nee ne ree 138,639.69 
Hodder for Drought wANtiected ATCase ecxcer ce reeceseeeeteeens eee ome 176,725.77 
Breight.on7 Hodder es = ee eee 249,899.94 
Purchase of Seed Oats be 36,278.51 
WPANSTCT) OAS CULLERS aw Hit LOCUS mre tee tee eee ee tee ee ee ee een 3,359.99 
Advances: top indigent. HaYIMers eect .ce a coe ects ee aera eres 8,480.75 
Discharge of Commitments made on behalf of Indigent Debtors. 1,769.63 
Relief -Advances= tom Mary CHS eile er 1) eee ee ee eee ee 48,297.84 
Relief Advances for seed to farmers in LI.D.’s_ -... -.----...-.---.. 21,980.16 
EVCMIEL) tO" Umer plo ye Gly ake ee ee cea Se oc ere eee eee 465,559.29 
OARS? CO) SCHOOWMDISEPICES, seer eee oe eee cere ee ee ee ee eee 2,145.17 


Grants to Sask. Division of the Canadian Red Cross Society 27,500.00 


Deferred Charges 1932-33 

Implemented Guarantees 
Seed= Grain fAdvances VACta 1920 cater eee en ee ee ee $ 3,526.54 
Seeds Grain Advances a A Clea OS Ol i bases eee. cee ee oe es 3,979.04 
Seed Grainne AGVanGes a Ac Gao Sil eee ee eee ae ee mee eee ene 3,093.77 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Ltd. ..........222222.........- 84,211.14 

Extraordinary Expenditures 
Exchange Charges on Interest on Debentures Payable in 

TSA ey Se eis ee a rte OS eee! oe th he ee peg eee or ee 252,325.26 


Deferred Charges 1934-35 
Implemented Guarantees 


Seed) Grain tA dvanceste Act marl OS (ee cece bet een ee $ 2178.15 
SEC OMG rain eA Cy. aT CES eA CLO ieee eee ane 1,827.16 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Ltd. _.....2000000000.0....- 15,957.46 


Extraordinary Expenditures 
Exchange Charges on Interest on Debentures and Stock Pay- ~ 
able in New York, U.S.A. and London, England ............ 400,300.45 


Deferred Charges 1935-36 
Extraordinary Expenditures 
Exchange Charges on 4% Debentures, 1935, redeemed in New 
MOT patie g Pee eh Sos ge ert eee eee cee ee hn ie ee en 


$ 620,216.28 


1,192,629.36 


347,135.75 


120,263.22 


25,023.45 


$2,305,268.06 


———————————— 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE C6 STATEMENT No. 2 


DUE FROM RELIEF ACCOUNT TO REVENUE ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


UEaid Fe hg exeyP ON Bese OF aN ok a ie a Ph Ne See a rt Pea Be a RDO oe EE $ 47,000.00 
NAVAN CeSat OMe eta A CCOMMEs 1 OSGro MNCL) cere: fcnec2e cee cata eae 2 eee eee eee een ese seeN ee 87,369.30 
eye Few aterey Waly oy el BAST S O DCs e rane = See ee ee ae 5 aan oR a 9 Eo RR eRe oe oe $134,369.30 


SCHEDULE C7 


RECONCILIATION OF DEFICIT ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


Balance WA pris O pLOS GC ecco eee eee te sac nde seco dass aocanesceer ree cee $7,960,772.97 
Expenditure on Revenue Account, per Comparative Statement 
ibe JDyrg OYEN GUO NTA Ng aha npeedy seat ee Re ee eee ee ae a a ee Pee $17,654,559.45 
Revenue on Revenue Account, per Comparative Statement of 
IRE VENIIC reo eer bey ne. oe nce ae ea Oe Sire ee Pee Ee ee, crn ee i 16,526,393.36 
$1,128,166.09 
Payments, Superannuation Account .._.._..........0.. $242,201.73 
Receipts, Superannuation “Account 222. PTH SLAELS 
——__— 126,390.58 
1,254,556.67 
$9,215,329.64 
Increase in Net Liabilities on Revenue Account and Adjust- 
URQYEINEC) goatee een ey aren San eo EE eee ie yet entree See Aas RN Ae ae a Se D  a 494,296.90 
ey Mees yore. GU) CABS RY A ee nesterea cee esas ee <span i a $9,709,626.54 


SCHEDULE C8 


BANK OVERDRAFT, CONSOLIDATED FUND 
as at April 30, 1937 


The Royai Bank of Canada, Regina, Overdraft —.............. crete = al a Reload 2 oar es $1,327,810.78 
Mhewbanicsote Montreal nenina, sOVerdrat tanuesae 2: <2 tes here ee = a BR a co Sea 41,847.15 
$1,369,657.93 


————— 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE C9 STATEMENT No. 2 


BANK OVERDRAFT, AGRICULTURAL AIDS ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


The Royvalmbank Ope@ ana day Eve cin am OV CLC eh geese eter eco eee $ 40,025.27 


SCHEDULE C10 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE—REVENUE ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


Departmental Accounts— 


ESCO ULLY Cam © OUTUC teeters eeera a eee Bas ek eth BSE ae Pann See teed neni oat SEN EE ead eae sss $ 176.89 
AbLOrn eye Gem Oral tec: 5 25 oo eee co ee a ce Be oe ae ee ac Sevan ae ane a eee 117,204.70 
TOA SUL Yaa Soe ae ces ee ce ea ge eee eee ese a ea 1.05 
PUD IG WOKS lites Bee Ee oe on aan wc te aS an hoe ce edo Sen Ne oe 48,327.12 
HG Bb 106), 42 4s aa a ee Pea SEE ne ch pce NR eee Sere ore Es EN cn, Ue ee ai 46,643.44 
FU QUGCEBLON,) URS ER BS Res at Tee rae Sok eee ee eae ele NU ten oO ie ay LOB es 5,924.96 
ACSTETC UIE Lie Sa tee are aa See eae eS BN cE SEN ee re ce aoe EE ee Oe 1,026.55 
Apricultural “Aids A CCOUMG es ase aoe a cee cscy ee ea eeeanc ee Paes wanes ees Ee 419.85 
UY HDD ab Kesh @Y2 0 hap ceeeien., seen ek one ce Sri Rete Eos ee 8 rsa se a erence E ciet ReA tcee aoe eR el 928.39 
1 BAD YOY BC Ce cp Vor2 NY Cl age wher noes ROR OMe eee nd een Ad ONE Ron Wee Cte ens Seo et ye Ae ee ee 10,120.85 
INSCURAl CR ESOURCES Ei neste A) Ae were Ee ee tee Set ks rai es Se ce en acer 5,134.83 
Buceau ofehild ProtechionsandsOldPAces Pensions sees ee ee eee 9,142.16 
PES UM ATCO Se SF A see ene Rae es Ia ae el Beh add Se ya oi Wy en eS Ue 31.34 
ISYDURELERUN COLE I EAWI OV CRUNOENS) eet eter rence eee ee gee ot Ate Aa ue Paik AR TIRE AON he ED 494.02 

$245,576.15 


SCHEDULE C11 


INTEREST ACCRUED ON PUBLIC DEBT 
as at April 30, 1937 


INGE este ACCLUCC One Shen EULESS malt Cis CO Gl comeesee eer eee eae ee an oe ee $1,450,553.24 
Interestaes CCLUCG BONE CAS UT yc FS ireaee seater ie Oe eee nee 1,205,243.33 


$2,655.796.57 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE C12 


RESERVES 
as at April 30, 1937 


For Disputed Costs Incurred in Seed Grain Distribution 1908  .......0000220020..... $ 148,925.34 
SchooleGrantsmtom) CCCI Der lage! 93 6 aU AC ee eee eres renee a nee octet ot ee 4,372.81 

For Proportion of Receipts from Succession Duties and Corporation Tax Pay- 
ablestomthesUiniversitymonesaskatche wan. seis o ke ee ee 246,439,56 
HOTS UNCTAD IIUA LON eA CCOUD Uae, eters eee Lee teeee 8 SE ee I 756,772.93 
$1,156,510.54 


SCHEDULE C13 


DUE TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


TANS tel OYEN ey US 0 OSG WEN Keke Oy peter ee ee BE ee a ROS RO EEE $18,877,637.11 


SCHEDULE C14 


DUE TO TRUST ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


BASSET C Tess CINCO ULE! ERG) a ae te een Seo serosa See ese cn eencone sna as naz ckuew eee cuhos cw. cect st bush aneesasnseee eae ces $ 58,753.24 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE D1 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE—RELIEF 
As at April 30, 1937 


Direct Relief Services: 
Treasury Department 


Mirect RWeliel LOS QBS. Se ses cece eee eee eee ne Ne ores eee ere Pea 
DITect,REWEL VOBS=B4 apo eee ee ee cat a en ee 
Purchase of Municipal Debentures—Public) (Works) 22:22icc-cc-coseesesceeeseeen seer 
Purchase vot Municipal Webentures——D ie Chm EVelLe fire aesee eeesenns renee 


Municipal Department 
INGVANCES: LOM MONE Cbs Eve lLe Es iimiae ROM 1 pean etnee eee Nn nen ee ane nN Senn nS ne 


Northern Settlers Re-establishment Branch 


Mennonite Settlers —....0000.00..... SET Doe RA eS NG Tere Re Nelo ee mer tin Seka) wet A el ead 
Relief “Settles: licks s4 ke i eee 5 me Ses UE 8 we Lene en 


Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare 


Relief Settlement Plan 
Farin Soa DOuUrs DREMEL Bacccs te open ee  ee O M e eer 
Provincial Direct Relief 
Municipal Direct Relief 
PASGHTL TTI ES GH RCT OMe ae I ea eed acter oT re eae 


Agricultural Re-establishment Services: 
Treasury Department 


Seed -andSeedin gpl O3 1-3 2 Se ee Se ee eee ea a ee eee eee eee 
Seed sand: Seeding = VO382=53 sae ea caves ee a eee ea ae eee es ee se 
Seed “and “Seeding: 1OS3=34 saat. sie ee eae eae ae 22 eee a aac ac eae ese oe dente se ac aes teeeener cee 
Feed and Fodder 1932-33 
Feed and Fodder 1933-34 


Agriculture Department 

Heedand SHOU Griese eee POR Te me ee Brey Se Eo eer 
Freight on Settlers’ Effects 
Freight and Bonus on Seed Grain 
GOP Her POISON = ete eee ene ces ee 

livestocks Salesige e+: eer eee een ee ee 

Machinery SRC padi sy Secesee renee re era rpeee e ee eneae aeree 
WETSCSMATC OLS Ee CUS Tn eee AIT SC ea re eee 
Protection of Wivestock) 22... 
Processing of Livestock ................ 
Seedwand yy Scedinge = ee. 
Settlersi Hil eCetgi is 22a. eee ancersr toe 
Summerfallow Operations ............... 
Wintering:: Of IGIVeStO Cs ss ceeete. ete naa Ree er res a ee ek See See 


Municipal Department 
speeds Grainy -Advancesunliam be L. sce Gm Deas al) 5S ieee eee aoe nee a ee ee 
Rye 1931 : 
Buel’ Heed sand oH OGG er rat Hae De ene ee re eee ee ee ee ee 


Carried forward Bee SeROn eee nee ites 7 tt Rens eerie Seen ere 


STATEMENT NO. 2 


511,401.04 
1,770,164.12 
612,763.45 
224,990.76 


10,769.53 


4,897.46 
11,742.42 


9,205.36 
406,610.26 
330,208.89 

9,203,555.96 
47,396.75 


3,675,875.53 
700,486.90 
3,271,879.25 
142,540.24 
1,228,660.68 


6,517,175.86 
10,779.95 
19,544.93 
59,954.22 
13,839.41 
163,342.73 
85,542.07 
63,493.32 
2,025.45 
4,448,775.25 
93.80 
66,429.24 
29,162.16 


349,266.63 
31,965.99 
60,937.70 


$34,085,477.31 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE—RELIEF (Continued) 
as at April 30, 1937 


PES ROU hx HO FW AT Cl encoiey erence ned eee ee ceccanet ate cc seo nce p Musacetaeruee eS ese nk en eye ued $34,085,477.31 


General Relief Services: 
Treasury Department 


HU Cle fOTE SCHOO LMDIGUELCUG memes see ae ae neon oe Pete ee eh OT epee fe he a 46,555.65 
ISTIC rae Willa Cpe = teen eins ee meen es sew Sern Ne ee eee EE te oS ee kal 71,426.19 
CGrTEUS SING 1D © Tap Esc EU ee tee nec pe ee ee ee ee Oo atecsanes 938,978.33 
Municipal Department 
MecicalmDenvaly siospitaleandie Burials to eke ee eee ence te ee 24,448.33 
ESIC ClO m cull Cav CDG LES mececes mcrae Sec cewewe Oe ree SAUER ee pee, eee 5,470.77 
Highways Department 
PROTON OV AS, 5 kee an eg Secor cee ie ee Pa new ae OCs ne 107.01 
Education Department 
MOSSE LOSS CHOOlY DISEEICLG me aemeutee ere ee ere Pe WE eee ie ec a Se ee a ede ke 4,696.74 
Agriculture Department 
Administration Gue: trond Domimions Government, 222: .s se ee 6,984.88 
FACMIMIStrAaLiongOuUe-ErOnae EV UTal VE UIMICEDAIIUIC Ss anasto se ceee see see eee eee erase nce 953.02 
DWOSLEUCUION sOtm GLASS INO DONS) eee eee aac a aca ear nen pee ee tg ee cc nna ceeea 109,432.61 
WOTSCHAT SET Of COMMA TU ACTS Wr Sere see ae ase Oe ae og nee wares cance 15,959.78 
Drovers Fees re Canner Cattle due from Rural Municipalities __.......0.. 1,888.87 
Unloading Charges due from Local Improvement Districts ..............2........-..... 1,654.95 
$35,314,034.44 
HECSS MINESCEV Gig LOI INOM-COlLCCLYO Maer erase arent ae serra ee ce crs tig wwe Sateen See coeeee 26,398,582.62 


$ 8,915,451.82 


SCHEDULE D2 


RECONCILATION OF DEFICIT ON RELIEF ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


sexenlenaverss MNjeyail SiO) NRG, sn. 2 ecnee noes se eee See re a Seno a Perera eee ees $42,647,726.66 
Relief “Expenditures 1936-30) cease crec ester cna a ae ens en ee sensmcanseecansen $18,816,713.28 
Less Receipts Unemployment Relief, Including Dominion Con- 
CULE CULO TLS penne aie cee eee 0 a eee Rete ence aca gence anne PEE Cn 11,823,204.50 
—_ 6,993,508.78 
Increase in Net Liabilities on Relief Account. .......,....-....-..-------+-+----.--- 11,653,160.48 
pszeilknave® ANyoneil gek0), WUC RWC ce ac erseenche eee eee eee eee esac neces $61,294,395.92 


SCHEDULE D3 


Overdrafts: 


Relief Account No. 2 
Farm Placement Account 


Less Bank Balances: 
Relief Account No. 1 
Relief Account No. 5 


Net Overdraft 


SCHEDULE D4 


Direct Relief Services: 


Administration 
Provincial Direct Relief 
Municipal Direct Relief 


as at April 


as at Apr 


Medical, Dental, Hospital & Burial Relief 


Direct Relief Repayments Refundable 
Farm Placement 


Agricultural Re-establishment: 


Northerr Settlers 
Administration 
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30, 1937 


il 30, 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE—RELIEF 


1937 


BANK OVERDRAFTS—RELiIEF ACCOUNT 


ACCOUNT 


LEM ESS OIF eta eae eA oe a ee cy eet Pn ee as 


Feed and Fodder 


Twine and Repairs . 
Summerfallowing 


Feed and Fodder Repayments Refundable 


General Relief: 
Highways 


Dominion-Saskatchewan Livestock Agreement 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


STATEMENT No. 2 


5,136.58 


$ 4,841.32 
110,703.28 
650,216.47 
23,368.55 
12,449.19 

502,594.76 


$139,848.93 
4,416.90 
3,430.89 
787,338.96 
71,636.42 
148,530.51 
102,990.93 
2,811.90 
28,909.89 


$ 62,783.05 
323,220.52 


$386,003.57 


358,746.20 
$ 27,257.37 


— 


$1,304,173.57 


1,289,915.33 


184.46 


$2,594,273.36 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


SCHEDULE D5 STATEMENT No. 2 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT RE RELIEF EXPENDITURES DISALLOWED 
as at April 30, 1937 


Claims of Dominion Government for relief Expenditures from Dominion Funds 
INWeXCeSs.OL PDOOMINTON Provincial AST CCINGMU Ge. nasa cc. seg stees cee ee ete ee ce eae Reece cere aee een $371,671.82 


SCHEDULE D6 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT NOTES RECEIVED FROM MUNICIPALITIES IN THE 
Drought Area as at April 30, 1937 


MGS ese Cay yeh ee ee en sel eee Ee Oe ee ees Bh atl $1,320,207.86 
OS 5 CG m Relic om Vea rete la oie Se oe he A ee ey les 1,248,384.68 
$2,568,592.54 


SCHEDULE D7 


DUE TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


PAYS DO rams Clie Cl Cy Ave eee eee ancec etc te ge tees aeta esas eats Se ee eee opene esas ta ee etnies NG ant Sean ets Ad conan vs wale $64,513,6838.35 


SCHEDULE D8 


DUE TO REVENUE ACCOUNT 
as at April 30, 1937 


INE), HOYEN OSLO EG NUKES LO cece eek ie ce 2 oe RES CS a RRS PR a Oe ae ee me $134,369.30 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GROSS BONDED DEBT 


as at Fiscal Year Ends Indicated 


Direct Debentures 


and 


Registered Stock 


Treasury 
Bills 


STATEMENT No. 10 


Total 


17,091,936.65 
49,685,475.62 
53,614,176.29 
56,944,576.29 
58,309, 256.29 
58,275,776.29 
73,667,316.29 
85,141,204.55 
101,831,236.29 
109,209,641.36 
112,868, 206.85 
121,109,740.40 
124,446,374.53 
124,043, 319.56 


$ 3,893,333.33 
1,372,000.00 
3,691,239.69 
816,700.46 
653,784.97 
4,599,271.72 
1,093,021.84 
7,875,543.09 
26,888,470.16 
30,810,092.37 
35,665,920.81 
53,604,646.39 
68,189,134.65 
75,758,531.55 


20,985,269.98 
51,057,475.62 
57,305,415.98 
57,761,276.75 
58,963,041.26 
62,875,048.01 
74,760,338.13 
93,016,747.64 
128,719,706.45 
140,019,733.73 
148,534,127.66 
174,714,386.79 
192,635,509.18 
199,801,851.11 
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CORRECTIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN BRIEF 


Page 417 


lL. Schedule B- take out heading 


"Rural Municipalities" 


2. Schedule B - fifth heading of columns - 
word "taxable" to read 


"tax sale" 


Page 424 


Schedule D - Liabilities 


1. Heading of fifth column to read 
"Capital Bank Loans" 


2. Heading of sixth column to read 
"Relief Bank Loans". 
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November 29th, 1957. 


Should read “as for the Commissioners, they’ 
Should read “production in six items.’ 
Quotation marks before “gsomewhat™ and after 
“eent F { 

Should read “figure for the portion of total 
Manitoban produce etc. 

Should read “you correct the other to corres- 
pond to page ll" 

Quotation marks pefore ‘nearly and after 
“eent*, and the figure should be M20" Ot ieee 


The name “Angus should be changed to “Mackay.” 
The name “Angus" should be changed to "Mackay.*~ 
Change the word ‘traded"' to “competed.” 


Should read ‘The figures you are referring to 
are those on which you rely to’ etc. 


Should read “argument is concerned with two 
things. One is to show that the policy which 
the Canadian government might have adopted but 
did not adopt was, generally speaking, 4 policy 
of currency depreciation. You contend that 
they might have taken this course which, you 


say, would have penefitted the country gener- 
ally. The second point is you wish to show 


(whether it would have benefitted Canada 
Nt would" ete’. 


that 
or not) 


tT refer to the 
etc, 


Should read ‘of it already. 
relative figures with regard 


Should read “figures of 22 per cent and 10 
per cent - I challengedthe fieure of" ete. 
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“T agree it is vague. Would it 


9 - Correct spelling of “notarial.” 
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December 1st, 1957. 


Add the letters “con! 


' at the end of this line, 
being the beginning of the word 


“context." 
Insert the word ‘grants" after Brunswick. ' 


Substitute ‘e® for first “it in décennial.” 


Ada the words “and also’ at the end of this 
line. 


aad the word “year at the end of this line. 


etc. 
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Pope. Line 20 
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P.389, line 17 
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Add an "s" to the word ‘function. 

Strike out the words “and then they provided.' 
The figure should be {$8,001,578,17. 

The second time the word “list occurs in this 
Line. sit. should, be. Loss,” 


The figure should be $1,800,000. 


Patel fe ci Pae 
The word “opposition” should be “position.” 


Insert the 


words “type of' after the word "this" 
and before 


ek « 


Substitute 
“Taperel..s” 


the word “labour" for the word 


The second word should be “includes.* 


(The last group are reporters’ correc tions ) 


P.291, line 23 


Se 


Paoce, tine 14 
Peoee, Line 17 
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December Ist, 1937. 


Should read “and that therefore in view of the 


development in national consciousness poorer 


TR 


areas should have certain.* 


Should read “Commissioner Angus." 
Should read “Commissioner Angus.” 


December 2nd, 1937. 


er 


Should read “thinking of uniform administration 
by the Dominion." 


Substitute the word “upon" for ‘did not" at the 
end of the line, with a comma preceding it. 


The first word should be 
ds, 
capacity /* 
‘patse the ,poorest where” 


Spoon. Strike out 
‘If we raise the richest in financial 


Insert the words, “If we" before 
etc. 


December 3rd, 193”. 


Should read “the prudent investor of 1928 might 


a 


have pot these", instead of “might not have got 
these.' 


Strike "s off “provinces.” 


—_—— + - 


December 4th, 1957. 


The name “Allen* should be ‘Allan.® 
The name “Allen” should be “Allan.” 
The name ‘Allen" should be ‘Allan.’ 
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December 6th, 1937. 
After the word ‘Dominion’ insert the words 
“have to." 


Substitute “obsolescent" for ‘obsolete." 


S.rike ous the first word "not" and substitute 
"nevertheless . Add at the end of this line, 
TA white elephant can be in good physical con- 
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December Sth, 1957. 


Index peiv, 1. 27 - Substitute ‘minimum! for medium. ™ 
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Substitute "minimum" for "medium." 


December 10th, 1957. 


Insert “or" between ‘municipalities” and 
"through," 


After the neme “Commis sioner Mackay" insert 
WY Ou nave, __ however , control”, eve. 


December 15th, 1957. 
Strike out the word “jn”. 


Sirike out the words “cases transferred their 


read office vo Us ta and substitute Ttransfer 
Cities La 


Add "s* to “province”. 


Strike out “transferred % their" also “tovanother* 


and inser: “in different” after the word 


a ENT HI 


"OLTLCOS. Add an “s" to “province.' 
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December 14th, 1957. 


Strike out the words “in principle" from this 
line, and insert them after the word “him 
in the following line. 
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